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PREFACE. 



The present volume completes a work to which the 
author had long looked fonvard as the crowning effort 
of his literary career. 

The idea of writing a life of Washington entered at 
an early day into his mind. It was especially pressed 
upon his attention nearly thirty years ago while he was 
in Europe, by a proposition of the late Mr. Archibald 
Constable, the eminent pubHsher of Edinburgh, and 
he resolved to undertake it as soon as he should return 
to the United States, and be within reach of the ne- 
cessary documents. Various circumstances occurred 
to prevent him from carrying this resolution into 
prompt effect. It remained, however, a cherished 
purpose of his heart, which he has at length, though 
somewhat tardily, accomphshed. 

The manuscript of the present volume was nearly 
ready for the press some months since, but the author, 
by applying himself too closely in his eagerness to 
finish it, brought on a nervous indisposition, which un- 
fitted him for a time for the irksome but indispensable 
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task of revision. In tliis he has been kindly assisted 
by his nephew, Pierre Munro Irving, who had pre- 
viously aided him in the course of his necessaiy re- 
searches, and who now carefully collated the manu- 
script with the works, letters, and inedited documents 
fixim which the facts had been derived. He has like- 
wise had the kindness to superintend the printing of 
the volume and the correction of the proof sheets. 
Thus aided, the author is enabled to lay the volume 
before the pubHc. 

How far this, the last labor of his pen, may meet 
vrith general acceptation is with him a matter of hope 
rather than of confidence. He is conscious of his own 
shortcomings and of the splendid achievements of 
oratory of which the character of Washington has re- 
cently been made the theme. Grateful, however, for 
the kindly disposition which has greeted each succes- 
sive volume, and with a profound sense of the indul- 
gence he has experienced from the pubhc through a 
long Uterary career, now extending through more than 
half a century, he resigns this last volume to its fate, 
with a feeling of satisfaction that he has at length 
reached the clcse of his task, and with the comforting 
assurance that it has been with him a labor of love, and 
as such has to a certain degree carried with it its own 
reward. 

Washington Irving. 

Sdkbyside, April, 1869. 
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LIFE OF WASIIIIGTON. 



CHAPTER I. 



ASD FOEKtGS RELATIONS WASH- 

I riFFlOCLTIKS — WITHOUT OABIBKT 
: HAllILTOH — HI3 EEH- 

EIE OOKSTITUTION AND TIIBOSBTiO DOCBIfl — 

X — HIS CBAEAOTEEISTIOS. 



The eyes of the world were upon Washington at the 
commencement of his administration. He had won 
laurels in the field : would they continue to flourish in 
the cabinet ? His position was surrounded by difficul- 
ties. Inexperienced in the duties of civil administra- 
tion, he was to inaugurate a new and untried system 
of government, composed of States and people, as yet a 
mere experiment, to which some looked forward with 
buoyant confidence, — ^many with doubt and apprehen- 
sion. 

He had moreover a high-spirited people to manage, 
in whom a jealous passion for freedom and independ- 
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2 LIITE OP WASHINGTON. [1789. 

ence liad been strengthened by war, and who might 
bear with impatience even the restraints of self-imposed 
government. The constitution which he was to inau- 
gurate had met with vehement opposition, when under 
discussion in the General and State governments. Oniy 
three States, New Jersey, Delaware and Georgia, had 
accepted it unanimously. Several of the most impor- 
tant States had adopted it by a mere majority ; five of 
them under an expressed expectation of specified 
amendments or modifications ; whde two States, Rhode 
Island and North Carolina, still stood aloof. 

It is true, the irritation produced by the conflict of 
opinions in the general and State conventions, had, in a 
great measure, subsided ; but circumstances might occur 
to inflame it anew. A diversity of opinions still existed 
concerning the new government. Some feared that it 
would have too little control over the individual States ; 
that the political connection would prove too weak to 
preserve order and prevent civil strife ; others, that it 
would be too strong for their separate independence, 
and would tend toward consolidation and despotism. 

The very extent of the country he was called upon 
to govern, ten times larger than that of any previous 
repubhc, must have pressed with weight upon Washing- 
ton's mind. It presented to the Atlantic a front of 
fifteen hundred miles, divided into individual States, 
differing in the forms of their local governments, differ- 
ing from each other in interests, in territorial magni- 
tudes, in amount of population, in manners, soils, 
chmates and productions, and the characteristics of 
their several peoples. 

Beyond the Alleghanies extended regions almost 
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1789.] IRONTIER DIFFICULTIES. 3 

boundless, as yet for the most part wild and uncul- 
tivated, the asyhim of roving Indians and restless, 
discontented white men.- Vast tracts, however, were 
rapidly -being peopled, and would soon be portioned 
into sections requiring local governments. The 
great natural outlet for the exportation of the pnv- 
diicts of this region of inexhaustible fertility, was the 
Mississippi ; but Spain opposed a barrier to the free 
navigation of this river. Here was pecuhar cause of 
solicitude. Before leaving Mount Vernon, Washington 
had heard that the hai'dy yeomanry of the far West 
were becoming impatient of this barrier, and indignant 
at the apparent indifference of Congress to their prayers 
for its removal. He had heai'd, moreover, that British 
emissaries were fostering these discontents, sowing the 
seeds of disaffection, and offering assistance to the 
Western people to seize on the city of New Orleans 
and fortify the mouth of the Mississippi ; while, on the 
other hand, the Spanish authorities at New Orleans 
were represented as intriguing to effect a separation of 
the Western territory from the Union, with a view or 
hope of attaching it to the dominion of Spain. 

Great Britain, too, was giving grounds for territo- 
rial solicitude in these distant quarters by retaining pos- 
session of the Western posts, the surrender of which had 
been stipulated by treaty. Her plea was, that debts 
due to British subjects, for which by the same treaty 
the United States were bound, remained unpaid. This 
the Americans alleged, was a mere pretext ; the real 
object of their retention being the monopoly of the fur 
trade ; and to the raiscliievous influence exercised by 
these posts over the Indian tribes, was attributed much 
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'i LIFE OP WASHINGTON. [1789. 

of the hostiL' disposition manifested by the latter along 
the Western frontier. 

While these brooding causes of anxiety existed at 
home, the foreign commerce of the Union was on a 
most unsatisfactory footing, and required prompt and 
thorough attention. It was subject to maraud, even by 
the corsairs of Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli, who captured 
American merchant vessels and carried their ci'ews into 
slavery ; no treaty having yet been made with any of 
the Barbary powers excepting Morocco. 

To complete the perplexities which beset the new 
government, the finances of the country were in a lam- 
entable state. There was no money in. the treasury. 
The efforts of the former government to pay or fund 
its debts, had failed ; there was a universal state of in- 
debtedness, foreign and domestic, and public credit was 
prostrate. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Washington 
entered upon his new field of action. He was painfully 
aware of the difficulties and dangers of an undertaking 
in wMch past history and past experience afforded no 
precedents. " I walk, as it were, on untrodden ground," 
said he ; " so many untoward circumstances may inter- 
vene in such a new and critical situation, that I shall 
feel an insuperable diffidence in my own abilities. I 
feel, in the execution of my arduous office, how much 
I shall stand in need of the countenance and aid of 
every friend to myself, of every friend to the revolution, 
and of every lover of good government." * 

As yet he was without the support of constitutional 
advisers, the departments under the new government 

" Letter to Edward EHticdse. 
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1T89.J ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 5 

not being organized; he could turn with confidence, 
however, for counsel in an emergency to John Jay, wlio 
still remained at the head of afiairs, where he liad been 
placed in 1784. He was sure of sympathy also in hi^ 
old comrade, General Knox, who continued to officiate 
as secretary of war; while the affairs of the treasury 
were managed by a board, consisting of Samuel Os- 
good, AValter Livingston, and Arthur Lee. Among 
the personal friends not in office, to whom Washing- 
ton felt that he could safely have recourse for aid in 
initiating the new government, was Alexander Ilainit- 
ton. It is true, many had their doubts of his sincere 
adhesion to it. In the convention in Philadelphia, he 
had held up the British constitution as a model to be 
approached as nearly as possible, by blending some of 
the advantages of monarchy with the republican form. 
The fonn finally adopted was too low-toned for him ; 
he feared it might prove feeble and inefficient ; but he 
voted for it as the best attainable, advocated it in the 
State convention in New York, and in a series of essays, 
collectively known as The Federalist, written conjunc- 
tively with Madison and Jay ; and it was mamly 
through his efforts as a speaker and a writer ■ that the 
constitution was ultimately accepted. Still many con- 
sidered him at heart a monarchist, and suspected him 
of being secretly bent upon bringing the existing gov- 
ernment to the monarchical form. In this they did 
him injustice. He still continued, it is true, to doubt 
whether the republican theory would admit of a vigor- 
ous execution of the laws, but was clear that it ought 
to be adhered to as long as there was any chance for its 
success. " The idea of a perfect equality of political 
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rights among the citizens, exclusive of all permanent or 
hereditary distinctions," liad not hitherto, he thought, 
from an imperfect structure of the government, had a 
feir trial, and " was of a nature to engage the good wishes 
of every good man, whatever might be hia theoretic 
doubts ; " the endeavor, therefore, in his opinion, ought 
to be to give it " a better chance of success by a gov- 
ernment more capable of energy and order." * 

Washington, who knew and appreciated Hamilton's 
character, had imphcit confidence in his sincerity, and 
felt assured that he would loyally aid in carrying into 
effect the constitution as adopted. 

It was a great satisfaction to "Washington, on look- 
ing round for reliable advisers at this moment, to see 
Jiimes Madison among the members of Congress: 
Madison, who had been with him in the convention, 
who had labored in The Federalist, and whose talents 
as a speaker, and calm, dispassionate reasoner ; wliose 
extensive information and legislative experience des- 
tined him to be a leader in the House. Highly ap- 
preciating his intellectual and moral worth, Washing- 
ton would often turn to him for counsel- " I am trou- 
blesome," would he say, " but you must excuse me ; 
ascribe it to friendship and confidence." 

Knox, of whose sure sympathies we have spoken, 
was in strong contrast with the cool statesman just 
mentioned. His mind was ardent and active, liis 
imagination vivid, as was his language. He had aban- 
doned the military garb, but still maintained his soldier- 
like air. He was large in person, above the middle 
stature, with a full face, radiant and benignant, bespeak- 

* HaniLlton'fl WrhlDga, k. 278. 
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ing his open, buoyant, generous nature. He had a 
sonorous voice, and sometimes talked rather grandly, 
flourishing his cane to give effect to his periods.* 
He was cordially appreciated by "Washington, who had 
experienced his prompt and efficient talent in time of 
war, had considered him one of the ablest officers of the 
revolution, and now looked to him as an energetic 
man of business, capable of giving practical advice in 
time of peace, and cherished for him that strong feeling 
of ancient companionship in toil and danger, which 
bound the veterans of the revolution firmly to each 
other. 

■ See Salliyan'fl Letters on Public Characters, p. 84. 
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T COMPLIMENT QTTBEIBa Al 



The moment the inauguration was over, Washington 
was made to pcrcxive that he was no longer master of 
himself or of his home. " By the time I had done 
breakfast," writes he, " and thence till dinner, and 
afterwards till bed-time, I could not get rid of the cere- 
mony of one visit before I had to attend to another. 
In a word, I had no leisure to read or to answer the 
despatches that were pouring in upon me from all 
quarters." 

How was he to be protected from these intrusions ? 
In bis former capacity as commander-in-chief of ar- 
mies, his head-quarters had been guarded by sentinels 
and mihtary etiquette ; but what was to guard the pri- 
vacy of a popular chief magistrate ? 

What too were to be the forms and ceremonials to 
be adopted in the presidential mansion, that would 
maintain the dignity of his station, allow him time for 
the performance of its official duties, and yet be in 
harmony with the temper and feelings of the people. 
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and the prevalent notions of equality and republican 
simplicity ? 

The conflict of opinions that had already occurred 
as to the form and title by which the President was 
to be addressed, had made him aware that every step 
at the outset of his career would be subject to scrutiny, 
perhaps cavil, and might hereafter be cited as a prece- 
dent. Looldng round, therefore, upon the able men 
at hand, such as Adams, Hamilton, Jay, Madison, he 
propounded to them a series of questions as to a hue 
of conduct proper for liim to observe. 

In regard to visitors, for instance, woidd not one 
day in the week be sufficient for visits of compliment, 
and one hour every morning (at eight o'clock for ex- 
ample) for visits on business ? 

Might he make social visits to acquaintances and 
public characters, not as President, but as private indi- 
vidual ? And then as to his table — under the preced- 
ing form of government, the Presidents of Congress 
had been accustomed to give dmners twice a week to 
large parties of both scxea, and invitations had been 
so indiscriminate, that every one who could get intro- 
duced to the President, conceived he had a right to be 
invited to his board. The table was, therefore, always 
crowded, and with a very mixed company ; yet, as it 
was in the nature of things impracticable to invite 
everybody, as many offences were given as if notable 
had been kept. 

Washington was resolved not to give general enter- 
tainments of this kind, but in his series of questions 
he asked whether he might not invite, informally or 
otherwise, six, eight, or ten official characters, including in 
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rotation tlie members of both Houses of Congress, to 
(line with him on the (Jays fised for receiving company, 
without exciting clamors in the rest of the community. 

Adams in his reply talked of chamberlains, aides- 
de-camp, masters of ceremony, and evinced a high idea 
of the presidential office and the state with which it 
ought to be maintained. " The office," writes he, " by 
its legal authority defined in the constitution, has no 
equal in the world excepting those only which are held 
by crowned heads ; nor is the royal authority in all 
cases to be compared to it. The royal office in Poland 
is a mere shadow in comparison with it. The Doge- 
sliip in Venice, and the Stadtholdership in Holland, are 
not so much — ^neither dignity nor authority can be sup- 
ported in human minds, collected into nations or any 
great numbers, without a splendor and majesty in some 
degree proportioned to tltem. The sending and re- 
ceiving ambassadors is one of the most splendid and 
important prerogatives of sovereigns, absolute or lim- 
ited, and this in our constitution is wholly in the Presi- 
dent. If the state and pomp essential to this great 
department are not in a good degree preserved, it will 
be in vain for America to hope for consideration with 
foreign powers."* 

According to Mr. Adams, two days in a week would 
be required for the receipt of visits of compliment. 
Persons desiring an interview with the President should 
make application through the minister of state. In 
every case the name, quality or business of the visitor 
should be communicated to a chamberlain or gentleman 
in waiting, who should judge whom to admit, and 

*Ufe and Works of John Adama, toI. riii. p. 493. 
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whom to exclude. The time for receiving visits ought 
to be limited, as for example, from eight to nine or ten 
o'clock, lest the whole morning be taken up. The 
President might invite what official character, members 
of Congress, strangers, or citizens of distinction he 
pleased, in small parties without exciting clamors ; but 
this should always be done without formality. His 
private life should be at his own discretion, as to giving 
or receiving informal visits among friends and acquaint- 
ances ; but in his official character, he should have no 
intercourse with society but upon pubhc business, or 
at his levees. Adams, in the conclusion of his reply, 
ingenuously confessed that his long residence abroad 
might have impressed him with views of things in- 
compatible with the present temper and feelings of his 
fellow -citizens ; and Jefferson seems to have been heartily 
of the same opinion, for speaking of Adams in his 
afias, he obser\'es that " the glare of royalty and no- 
bility, diuing his mission to England, had made him 
beheve their fascination a necessary ingredient in gov- 
emmcnt." * Hamilton, in his reply, while he considered 
it a primary object for the public good, that the dig- 
nity of the presidential office should be supported, ad- 
vised that care should be taken to avoid so high a tone 
in the demeanor of the occupant, as to shock the prev- 
alent notions of equality. 

The President, he thought, should hold a levee at a 
fixed time once a week, remain half an hour, converse 
cursorily on indifferent subjects with such persons as 
invited his attention, and then retire. 

He should accept no invitations, give formal enter- 
's Works, ii. 97. 
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tainments twice, or at most, four times m the year ; if 
twice, oil the anniversaries of the declaration of inde- 
pendence and of his inauguration : if four times, the 
anniversaiy of the treaty of alliance with IVance and 
that of the definitive treaty with Great Britain to be 
added. 

The President on levee days to give informal invi- 
tations to family dinners ; not more than six or eiglit 
to be asted at a time, and the civility to be confined 
essentially to members of the legislature, and other 
official characters : — the President never to remaui long 
at table. 

The heads of departments should, of com'se, have 
access to the President on business. Foreign ministers 
of some descriptions should also be entitled to it. " In 
Europe, I am informed," writes Hamilton, " ambassa- 
dors only have direct access to the chief magistrate. 
Something very near what prevails there would, in my 
opinion, be right. The distinction of rank between 
diplomatic characters requires attention, and the dnor 
of access ought not to be too wide to that class of per- 
sons. I have thought that the members of the Senate 
should also have a right of individual access on matters 
relative to the public administration. In England and 
Prance peers of the realm have this right. We have 
none such in this country, but I believe it will be satis- 
factory to the people to know that there is some body 
of men in the state who have a right of continual com- 
munication with the President. It will be considered a 
safeguard against secret combinations to deceive him."* 

The reason alleged by Hamilton for giving tlio 

"Hamilton's Worts, toI- it, p. B. 
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Senate this privilege, and not the Representatives, was, 
that in the constitution " the Senate are coupled with 
the President in certain executive functions, treaties, 
and appointments. This makes them in a degree hia 
constitutional counsellors, and gives them a peculiar 
claim to the right of access." 

These are the only written replies that we have before 
us of Washington's advisers on this subject. 

Colonel Humphreys, formerly one of Washington's 
aides-de-camp, and recently secretary of Jefferson's 
legation at Paris, was at present an inmate in the presi- 
dential mansion. General Knox was frequently there ; 
to these Jefferson assures us, on Washington's au- 
thority, was assigned the task of considering and pre- 
scribing the minor forms and ceremonies, the etiquette, 
in fact, to be observed on pubhc occasions. Some of 
the forms proposed by them, he adds, were adopted. 
Others were so highly strained that WasMng-ton abso- 
lutely rejected them. Knox was no favorite with Jeffer- 
son, who had no sympathies with the veteran soldier, 
and styles him " a man of parade," and Humphreys, he 
appears to think captivated by the ceremonials of for- 
eign courts, tie gives a whimsical account, wliich he 
had at second or third hand, of the firet levee. An ante- 
chamber and presence room were provided, and, when 
those who were to pay their court were assembled, the 
President set out, preceded by Humphreys. After 
passing through the ante-chamber, the door of the 
inner room was thrown open, and Humphreys entered 
first, calhng out with a loud voice, " The President of 
the United States." The President was so much dis- 
concerted with it, that he did not recover in the whole 
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time of the levee, and, when the company was gone, 
he said to Humphreys, " Well, you have taken me in 

once, but by , you shall never take me in a second 

time." 

This anecdote is to be taken with caution; for Jef- 
ferson was disposed to receive any report that placed 
the forms adopted in a disparaging point of view. 

He gives in his Ana a still more whimsical account, 
on the authority of ' a Mr. Brown," of the ceremonials 
at an inauguration ball, at which Washington and 
Mrs. Washington presided in almost regal style. As 
it has been proved to be entirely incon'ect, we have not 
deemed it worthy an insertion. A splendid ball was, 
in fact, given at the Assembly Rooms, and another by 
the French Minister, the Count de Moustier, at both 
of which Washington was present and danced ; but 
Mrs. Washington was not at either of them, not being 
yet arrived, and on neither occasion were any mock 
regal ceremonials observed. Washington was the last 
man that would have tolerated any thing of the kind. 
Our next chapter will show the almost casual manner 
in which the simple formalities of his republican court 
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On the 17th of May, Mrs. Washington, accompanied 
by her grandchildren, Eleanor Custis and George 
Washington Parke Custis, set out from Mount Vernon 
in her travelling carriage, with a small escort of horse, 
to join her husband at the seat of government ; as she 
had been accustomed to join him at head-quarters, in 
the intervals of his revolutionary campaigns. 

Throughout the journey she was greeted with pub- 
lic testimonials of respect and affection. As she ap- 
proached Philadelphia, the President of Pennsylvania 
and other of the State functionaries, with a number ot 
the principal inhabitants of both sexes, came forth to 
meet her, and she was attended into the city by a nu- 
merous cavalcade and welcomed with the ringing of 
bells and firing of cannon. 

Similar honors were paid her in her progress 
through New Jersey. At Ehzabethtown she alighted 
at the residence of Governor Livingston, whither Wash- 
ingt.on cainc from New York to meet her. They pro- 
ceeded thence by water, in the same splendid barge in 
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which tlie general had been conveyed for his inaugura- 
tion. It was manned, as on that occasion, by thirteen 
master pilots, arrayed in white, and had several persons 
of note on board. There was a salute of thirteen guns 
as the biirge passed the battery at New York. The 
landing took place at Peck Slip, not far from the 
presidential residence, amid the enthusiastic cheers of 
an immense multitude. 

On the following day, Washington gave a demi- 
official dmner, of which Mr. Wingate, a senator from 
New Hampshire, who was present, writes as follows : 
" The guests consisted of the Vice President, the foreign 
ministers, the heads of departments, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives and the Senators from New 
Hampshire and Georgia, the then most Northern and 
Southern States. It was the least showy dinner that I 
ever saw at the President's table, and the company was 
not large. As there was no chaplain present, the Presi- 
dent himself said a very short grace as he was sitting 
down. After dinner and dessert were finished, one 
glass of wine was passed around the table, and no toast. 
The President rose, and all the company retired to the 
drawing-room, from which the guests departed, as every 
one chose, without ceremony." 

On the evening of the following day, (Priday, May 
29th,) Mrs. Washington had a general reception, which 
was attended by all that was distmguished in official 
and fashionable society. Hencefonvard there were 
similar receptions every Priday evening, from eight to 
ten o'clock, to which the families of all persons of 
respectability, native or foreign, had access, without 
special invitation ; and at which the President was 
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always present. These assemblages were as free from 
ostentation and restraint as the ordinary receptions of 
pohte society ; yet the reader will find they were soon 
subject to invidious misrepresentation ; and cavilled at 
as " court-like levees " and " queenly drawing-rooms." 

Beside these public receptions, the presidential 
family had its private circle of social intimacy; the 
President, moreover, was always ready to receive visits 
by appointment on public or private business. 

The sanctity and quiet of Sunday were strictly ob- 
served by Washington. He attended church in the 
morning, and passed the afternoon alone in his closet. 
No visitors were admitted, excepting perhaps an inti- 
mate friend in the evening, which was spent by him in 
the bosom of his family. 

The household estabhshment was conducted on an 
ample and dignified scale, but without ostentation, and 
regulated with characteristic system and exactness. 
Samuel Fraunces, once landlord of the city tavern in 
Broad street, where Washington took leave of the 
officers of the army in 1783, was now Steward of the 
presidential household. He was required to render a 
weekly statement of receipts and expenditures, and 
warned to guard against waste and extravagance. 
" We are happy to inform our readers," says Fenno's 
Gazette of the day, "that the President is determined 
to pursue that system of regularity and economy in his 
household which h^ ahvays marked his pubUc and 
private life." 

In regard to the deportment of Washington at this 
juncture, we have been informed by one who had op- 
portunities of seeing him, that he stiU retained a mili- 

TOL. T, — 2 
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tary air of command which had become habitual to 
him. At levees and drawing-rooms he sometiines ap- 
peared cold and distant, but this was attributed by 
those who best knew him to the novehy of his position 
and his innate diffidence, which seemed to increase with 
the light which his renown shed about him. Though 
reserved at times, his reserve had nothing repulsive in 
it, and in social intercourse, where he was no longer 
under the eye of critical supei^vision, soon gave way to 
soldier-hke frankness and cordiality. At aU times his 
courtesy was genuine and benignant, and totally free 
from that stately condescension sometimes mistaken 
for pohteness. Nothing we are told could siu^asa the 
noble grace with which he presided at a ceremonial 
dinner; kindly attentive to all his guests, but particu- 
larly attentive to put those at their ease and in a favor- 
able light, who appeared to be most diffident. 

As to Mrs. Washington, those who really knew her 
at the time, speak of her as free from pretension or 
affectation ; undazzled by her position, and discharging 
its duties with the truthful simplicity and real good- 
breeding of one accustomed to preside over a hospita- 
ble mansion in the "Ancient Dominion." She had 
her husband's predilection for private life. In a letter 
to an intimate she writes : " It is owing to the kindness 
of our numerous friends in all quarters that my new 
and unwished for situation is not indeed a burden to 
me. When I was much younger, I should probably 
have enjoyed the innocent gayeties of life as much as 
most persons of my age ; but I had long since placed 
all the prospects of my future worldly happiness in 
the still enjoyments of the fireside at Mount Vernon. 
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" I little thought, when the w^r was finished, that any 
circumstances could possibly happen, which would call 
the General into public life again. I had anticipated 
that from that moment we should be suffered to grow 
old together in solitude and tranquiUity. That was the 
first and dearest wish of my heart."* 

Much has been said of Washington's equipages, 
when at New York, and of his having four, and some- 
times six horses before his carriage, with servants and 
outriders in rich livery. Such style we would premise 
was usual at the time both in England and the colo- 
nies, and had been occasionally maintained by the con- 
tinental dignitaries, and by Governors of the several 
States, prior to the adoption of the new constitution. 
It was still prevalent, we are told, among the wealthy 
planters of the South, and sometimes adopted by 
'merchant princes' and rich individuals at the North. 
It does not appear, however, that Washington ever in- 
dulged in it through ostentation. When he repaired 
to the Hall of Congress, at his inauguration, he was 
drawn by a single pair of horses in a chariot presented 
for the occasion, on the panels of which were embla- 
zoned the arms of the United States. 

Beside this modest equipage there was the ample 
family carriage which had been brought from Vu-ginia. 
To this four horees were put when the family drove out 
into the country, the state of the roads in those days 
requiring it. For the same reason six horses were put 
to the same vehicle on journeys, and once on a state 
occasion. If there was any thing he was hkely to take 
a pride in, it was horses ; he was passionately fond of 

* Quoted in a note to Sparks, p. 422. 
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that noble aiiimal, and mention is occasionally made of 
four white horses of great beauty which he owned 
while in New York. His favorite exercise when the 
weather permitted it was on horseback, accompanied 
by one or more of the members of bis household, and 
he was noted always for being admirably moimted, and 
one of the best horsemen of his day.* 

■ For some of these particulars concerning Washington we are indebted 
to the late William A. Duer, president of Columbia College, who in his boj- 
hood wasftciitieDtl]' in the President's house, plajmate of young Custis,Mrs. 
Washington's grand fion. 

WadtinglOTCi Eeiideacti in Neie Torh. — The Erst Presidential residence 
was at the junction of Pearl and Cherry streets, Frankhn square. At the 
end of about a year, the President removed to the house on the west side of 
Broadway, near Kector street, afterwards known asBunker's Mansion House. 
Both of these buitdinga bave disappeared, in the course of modern "im- 
pcoYements." 
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VlNDlOATIOIf O 



CONGESSS — ABHAN6EMBNT OF Tn 
DOLPH — ADJOUHSMENT 



As soon es Washington could command sufficient 
leisure to inspect papers and documents, he called un- 
officially upon the heads of departments to furnish him 
with such reports in writing as would aid him in gain- 
ing a distinct idea of the state of pubhc affairs. For 
this purpose also he had recourse to the public archives, 
and proceeded to make notes of the foreign official cor- 
respondence from the close of the war until his inaugu- 
ration. He was interrupted in his task by a virulent 
attack of anthrax, which for several days threatened 
mortification. The knowledge of his perilous condition 
spread alarm through the community ; he, however, re- 
mained unagitated. His medical adviser was Dr. 
Samuel Bard, of New York, an excellent physician and 
most estimable man, who attended him with unremit- 
ting assiduity. Being alone one day mth the doctor, 
Washington regarded him steadily, and asked his 
candid opinion as to the probable result of his case. 
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"Do not flatter me with vain hopes," said he, with 
placid firmness ; " I am not afraid to die, and there- 
fore can bear the worst." The doctor expressed hope, 
but owned that he had apprehensions. " "Whether to- 
night or twenty years hence, makes no difference," ob- 
served Washington. " I know that I am in the hands 
of a good Providence." His sufferings were intense, 
and his recovery was slow. For six weeks he was 
obliged to lie on his right side ; but after a time he 
had his carriage so contrived that he could extend 
himself at full length in it, and take exercise in the 
open air. 

While rendered morbidly sensitive by bodily pain, 
he suffered deep annoyance from having one of his 
earliest nominations, that of Benjamin Fishbum, for 
the place of naval officer of the port of Savannah, re- 
jected by the Senate. 

If there was any thing in which Washington was 
scrupulously conscientious, it was in the exercise of the 
nominating power ; scrutinizing the fitness of candi- 
dates ; their comparative claims on account of pubUc 
services and sacrifices, and with regard to the equable 
distribution of offices among the States ; in all which 
he governed himself solely by considerations for the 
public good. He was especially scrupulous where his 
own friends and connections were concerned. " So far 
as I know my own mind," would he say, " I would not 
be in the remotest degree influenced in making nomi- 
nations by motives arising from the ties of family or 
blood.'' 

He was principally hurt in the present instance by 
the want of deference on the part of the Senate, in 
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assigning no reason for rejecting his nomination of 
Mr. Fishburn. He acquiesced, however, in the 
rejection, and forthwith sent in the name of an- 
other candidate; but at the same time administered 
a temperate and dignified rebulic. " Whatever may 
have been the reasons which induced your dissent," 
writes he to the Senate, " I am persuaded that they 
were such as you deemed sufficient. Permit me to 
submit to your consideration, whether, on occasions, 
where the propriety of nominations appears question- 
able to you, it would not be expedient to communicate 
that circumstance to me, and thereby avail yom'selvea 
of the information which led me to make them, and 
which I wodd with pleasure lay before you. Probably 
my reasons for nominating Mr. Fisbum may tend to 
show that such a mode of proceeding, in such cases 
might be useful. I will therefore detail them." 

He then proceeds to state, that Colonel Fishburn 
had served under his own eye with reputation as an 
officer and a gentleman; had distinguished himself at 
the storming of Stony Point; had repeatedly been 
elected to the Assembly of Georgia as a representative 
from Chatham County, in which Savannah was situ- 
ated ; had been elected by the officers of the militia of 
that county Lieutenant Colonel of the militia of the 
district ; had been member of the Executive Council of 
the State, and president of the same ; had been ap- 
pointed by the council to an office which he actually 
held, in the port of Savannah, nearly similar to that 
for which Washington had nominated him. 

" It appeared therefore to me," adds Washington, 
" that Mr. Fishburn must have enjoyed the conjidence 
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of the militia officers in order to have been elected to a 
military rank — the confidence of the freemen, to have 
been elected to the Assembly — ^the confidence of the 
Assembly to have been selected for the Council, and 
the confidence of the Council to have been appointed 
collector of the port of Savannah." 

We give this letter iii some detail, as relating to the 
only instance in which a nomination by Washington 
was rejected. The reasons of the Senate for rejecting 
it do not appear. They seem to have felt his rebuke, 
for the nomination last made by him was instantly con- 
firmed. 

While yet in a state of convalescence, Washington 
received intelligence of the death of his mother. The 
event, which took place at Eredericksburg in Virginia, 
on the 25th of August, was not unexpected ; she was 
eighty-two years of age, and had for some time been 
sinking under an incurable malady, so that when he 
last parted with her he had apprehended that it was a 
final separation. Still he was deeply affected by the 
intelligence ; consoling himself, however, with the re- 
flection that " Heaven had spared her to an age beyond 
which few attain ; had favored her with the full enjoy- 
ment of her mental faculties, and as much bodily health 
as usually falls to the lot of fouracore." 

Mrs. Mary Washington is represented as a woman 
of strong plain sense, strict integrity, and an inflexible 
spirit of command. We have mentioned the exemplary 
manner in which she, a lone widow, had trained her 
httle flock in their childhood. The deference for her, 
then instilled into their minds, continued throughout 
life, and was manifested by Washington when at the 
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height of his power and reputation. Eminently prac- 
tical, she had thwarted his military aspirings when he 
was about to seek honor in the British navy. During 
his early and disastrous campaigns on the frontier, she 
would often shake her head and exclaim, " Ah, George 
had better have staid at home and cultivated his farm." 
Even his ultimate success and renown had never daz- 
zled, however much they may have gratified her. 
When others congratulated her, and were enthusiastic 
in liis praise, she listened in silence, and would tem- 
perately reply that he had been a good son, and she 
believed he had done hia duty as a man. 

Hitherto the new government had not been prop- 
erly organized, but its several duties had been per- 
formed by the officers who had them in charge at the 
time of Washington's inauguration. It was not until 
the 10th of September that laws were passed institut- 
ing a department of Eoreign Affairs (aftenvards termed 
Department of State), a Treasury department, and a 
department of War, and fixing their respective salaries. 
On the following day, Washington nominated General 
Knox to the department of War, the duties of which 
that ofRcer had hitherto discharged. 

The post of Secretaiy of the Treasury was one of 
far greater importance at the present moment. It was 
a time of financial exigency. As yet no statistical ac- 
count of the country had been attempted ; its fiscal re- 
sources were wholly unknown ; its credit was almost 
annihilated, for it was obliged to borrow money even to 
pay the interest of its debts. 

We have already quoted the language held by 
Washington in regard to this state of tilings before he 
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had assumed the direction of affairs. " My endeavors 
shall be unremittingly exerted, even at t!ie hazard of 
former fame, or present popularity, to extricate my 
country from the embarrassments in which it is entan- 
gled through want of credit." 

Under all these circumstances, and to carry out 
these views, he needed an able and zealous coadjutor 
in the Treasury department ; one equally solicitous with 
himself on the points in question, and more prepared 
upon them by financial studies and investigations than 
he could pretend to be. Such a person he considered 
Alexander Hamilton, whom he nominated as Secretaiy 
of the Treasury, and whose qualifications for the office 
were so well understood by the Senate that his nomi- 
nation was confirmed on the same day on which it was 
made. 

Within a few days after Hamilton's appointment, 
the House of Representatives (Sept. 31), acting upon 
the pohcy so afdently desired by Washington, passed a 
resolution, declaring their opinion of the high impor- 
tance to the honor and prosperity of the United States, 
that an adequate provision should be made for the sup- 
port of public credit ; and instructing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to prepare a plan for the purpose, and re- 
port it at their next session. 

The arrangement of the Judicial department wa^ 
one of Washington's earliest cares. On the 37th of 
September, he wrote unofficially to Edmund TUndolph, 
of Virginia, informing him that he had nominated him 
Attorney-General of the United States, and would be 
highly gratified with his acceptance of that office. 
Some old recollections of the camp and of the early 
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days of the revolution, may have been at the bottom of 
this good-will, for Randolph had joined the army at 
Cambridge in 1775, and acted for a time as aide-de- 
camp to Washington in place of Mifflin. He had 
since gained experience in legislative business as mem- 
ber of Congress, from 1779 to 1782, Governor of Vir- 
ginia in 1786, and delegate to the convention in 1787. 
In the discussions of that celebrated body, he had been 
opposed to a single executive, professing to discern in 
the unity of that power the " foetus of monarchy ; " 
and preferring an executive consisting of three ; where- 
as, in the opinion of others, this plural executive would 
be " a kind of Cerberus with three heads." Like 
Madison, he had disapproved of the equality of suffrage 
in the Senate, and been, moreover, of opinion, that the 
President should be ineligible to office after a given 
number of years. 

Dissatisfied with some of the provisions of the con- 
stitution as adopted, he had refused to sign it ; but 
had afterwards supported it in the State convention of 
Virginia. As we recollect him many years afterwards, 
his appearance and address were dignified and prepos- 
sessing ; he had an expressive countenance, a beaming 
eye, and somewhat of the ore rotundo in speaking. 
Randolph promptly accepted the nomination, but did 
not take his seat in the cabinet imtil some months after 
Knox and Hamilton. 

By the judicial system established for the Federal 
Government, the Supreme Court of the United States 
was to be composed of a chief justice and five associate 
judges. There were to be district courts with a judge 
m each State, and circuit courts held by an associate 
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judge and a district judge. John Jay, of New York, 
received the appointment of Chief Justice, and in a let- 
ter enclosing his commission, Washington expressed 
the singular pleasure he felt in addressing him " as the 
head of that department which must be considered as 
tlie keystone of our pohtical fabric." 

Jay's associate judges were, John Rutledge of 
South Carolina, James Wilson of Pennsylvania, Wil- 
liam Gushing of Massachusetts, John Blair of Virginia, 
and James Iredell of North Carohna. Washington 
had originally nominated to one of the judgeships his 
former military secretary, Robert Harrison, famiharly 
known as Me old JSecretaiy ; but he preferred the office 
of Chancellor of Maryland, recently conferred upon 
him. 

On the 29th of September, Congress adjom-ned to 
the first Monday in January, after an arduous session, 
in which many important questions had been discussed, 
and powers organized and distributed. The actual 
Congress was inferior in eloquence and shining talent 
to the first Congress of the revolution ; but it possessed 
men well fitted for the momcntom work before them; 
sober, solid, upright, and well informed. An admira- 
ble harmony had prevailed between the legislature and 
the executive, and the utmost decorum had reigned 
over the public deliberations. 

Fisher Ames, then a young man, who had acquired 
a brilliant reputation in Massachusetts by the eloquence 
with which he had championed the new constitution in 
the convention of that important State, and who had 
recently been elected to Congress, speaks of it in the 
following terms : " I have never seen an 
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where so little art was used. If they wish to carry a 
point, it is directly declared and ji^tified. Its merita 
and defects are plainly stated, not without sophistry 
and prejudice, but without management. * * * 
There is no intrigue, no caucusing, little of clanning 
together, little asperity in debate, or personal bitterness 
out of the House." 
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The cabinet was still incomplete ; the department of 
foreign affairs, or rather of State, as it was now called, 
was yet to be supplied with a head, John Jay would 
have received the nomination had he not preferred the 
bench. Washington next thought of Thomas Jefferson 
who had so long filled the post of Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary at the Court of Vei^ailles, but had recently solic- 
ited and obtained permission to return, for a few months, 
to the United States for the purpose of placing his 
children among their friends in their native country, 
and of arranging his private affairs, which had suifered 
from his protracted absence. And here we will venture 
a few particulars concerning this eminent statesman, in- 
troductory to the important iniluence he was to exercise 
on national affairs. 

His poHtical principles as a democratic republican, 
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had been avowed at an early date in his draft of the 
Declaration of Independence, and subsequently in the 
successful war which he made upon the old cavalier 
traditions of his native State ; its laws of entails and 
[iritnogeniture, and its church establishment, a war 
which broke dovm the hereditary fortunes and heredi- 
iary families, and put an end to the hereditary aristoc- 
racy of the Ancient Dominion. 

Being sent to Paris as minister plenipotentiary a 
year or two after the peace, he arrived there, as he says, 
"when the American revolution seemed to have awak- 
ened the thinking part of the Trench nation from the 
sleep of despotism in which they had been sunk." 

Carrying with him his republican principles and zeal, 
his house became the resort of Lafayette and others of 
the French officers who had served in the American 
revolution. They were mostly, he said, young men lit- 
tle shackled by habits and prejudices, and had come 
back with new ideas and new impressions which began 
to be disseminated by the press and in conversation. 
Politics became the theme of all societies, male and 
female, and a very extensive and zealous party was 
formed which acquired the appellation of the Patriot 
Party, who, sensible of the abuses of the government 
under which they lived, sighed for occasions of reform- 
ing it. This party, writes Jefferson, " comprehended 
all the honesty of the kingdom sufficiently at leisure to 
think, the men of letters, the easy bourgeois, the young 
nobility, partly from reflection, partly from the mode ; 
for these sentiments became matter of mode, and, as 
such, united most of the young women to the party." 
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By this party Jefferson was considered high author- 
ity fram his republican principles and experience, and 
his advice was continually sought in tlie great effort for 
political reform which was daily growing stronger and 
stronger. His absence in Europe had prevented his 
taking part in the debates on the new constitution, 
but he had exercised his influence through his corre- 
spondence. " I expressed freely," writes he, " in letters 
to my friends, and most particularly to Mr. Madison 
and General Washington, my approbations and objec- 
tions." * What those approbations and objections 
were appears by the following citations, which are im- 
portant to be kept in mind as illustrating his after con- 
duct: 

" I approved, from- the first moment, of the great 
mass of what is in the new constitution, the consolida- 
tion of the government, the organization into executive, 
legislative, and judiciary ; the subdivision of the legis- 
lature, the happy compromise of the interests between 
the great andHttle States,by the different manner of vot- 
ing in the different Houses, the voting by persons instead 
of States, the qualified negative on laws given to the 
executive, which, however, I should have liked better if 
associated with the judiciary also, as in New York, and 
the power of taxation : what I disapproved from the 
first moment, was the want of a Bill of rights to guard 
liberty against the legislative as well as against the exec- 
utive branches of the government ; that is to say, to 
secure freedom of religion, freedom of the press, free- 
dom from monopoHes, freedom from unlawful imprison- 
ment, freedom from a permanent military, and a trial 

Autobiography, works, i. 79. 
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by jury in all cases determinable by the laws of the 
land." 

What he greatly objected to was the perpetual re-eli- 
gibility of the President. " This, I fear," said he, " will 
make that an office for life, first, and then hereditary. 
I was much an enemy to monarchies before I came to 
Europe, and am ten thousand times more so since I 
have seen what they are. There is scarcely an evil 
known in these countries which may not be traced to 
their king as its source, nor a good which is not de- 
rived from the small fibres of repubUcanism existing 
among them. I can further say, with safety, there is 
not a crowned head in Europe whose talents or merits 
would entitle him to be elected a vestryman by the 
people of any parish in America." * 

In short, such a horror had he imbibed of kingly 
rule, that, in a familiar letter to Colonel Humphreys, 
who had been his Secretary of Legation, he gives it as 
the duty of our young Republic " to besiege the throne 
of heaven with eternal prayers to extirpate from crea- 
tion this class of human lions, tigers, and mammoths, 
called kings, from whom, let him perish who does not 
say, ' Good Lord, dehver us ! '" 

Jefferson's political fervor occasionally tended to ex- 
altation, but it was genuine. In his excited state he 
regarded with quick suspicion every thing in his own 
country that appeared to him to have a regal tendency. 
His sensitiveness had been awakened by the debates in 
Congress as to the title to be given to the President, 
whether or not he should be addressed as His Highness ; 
and had been refieved by the decision that he was to 

» LetWr to Washington May 2, 119S. Worka U. 375. 
voh. v.— 3 
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have no title but that of office, viz. : President of the 
United States. "I hope," said Jefferson, "the terms 
of Excellency, Honor, Worship, Esquire, forever disap- 
pear from among us from that moment. I wish that 
of Mr. would follow them." * 

With regard to the re-eligibility of the President, his 
anxiety was quieted for the present, by the elevation 
of Washington to the Presidential chair. " Since the 
thing [re-ehgibihty] is established," writes he, " I 
would wish it not to be altered during the life-time of 
our great leader, whose executive talents are superior to 
those, I believe, of any man in the world, and who, 
alone, by the authority of his name, and the confidence 
reposed in his perfect integrity, is fully qualified to put 
the new government so under way as to secure it 
against the efforts of opposition. But, having derived 
from our error all the good there was in it, I hope we 
shall correct it the moment we can no longer liave the 
same name at the helm." f 

Jefferson, at the time of which we are speaking, 
was, as we have shown, deeply immersed in French 
pohtics and interested in the success of the " Patriot 
Party," in its efforts to reform the country. His 
dispatches to government all proved how strongly he 
was on the side of the people. " He considered a suc- 
cessful reformation in France as insuring a general 
reformation throughout Europe, and the resurrection 
to a new life of their people now ground to dust by 
the abuses of the governing powers." 

Grouvemeur Morris, who was at that time in Paris 

■ Letler to Mr. Carnuchael. Works iii. 88. 
t Letlw to F. Hopkinson, Worka iL 687. 
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on private business, gives a different view of the state 
of things produced by the Patriot party. Morris had 
arrived in Paris on the 3d of February, 1789, fur- 
nished by Washington with letters of introduction to 
persons in England, Prance, and Holland. His bril- 
liant talents, ready conversational powers, easy confi- 
dence in society, and striking aristocratical appearance, 
had given him great currency, especially in the court 
party and among the ancient nobility ; in which direc- 
tion his tastes most inclined. He had renewed his 
intimacy with Lafayette, whom be found " full of 
politics," but "too repubUcan for the genius of his 
country." 

In a letter to the French Minister, residing in New 
York, Morris writes on the 33d of February, 1789 : 
" Your nation is now in a most important crisis, and 
the great question — shall we hereafter have a constitu- 
tion, or shall will continue to be law — employs every 
mind and agitates every heart in Prance. Even volup- 
tuousness itself rises from its couch of roses and looks 
anxiously abroad at the busy scene to which nothing 
can now be indifferent. 

" Your nobles, your clergy, your people, are all in 
motion for the elections, A spirit which has been dor- 
mant for generations starts up and stares about, igno- 
rant of the means of obtaining, but ardently desirous 
to possess its object^consequently active, energetic, 
easily led, but also easily, too easily, misled. Such is 
the instinctive love of freedom which now grows warm 
in the bosom of your country." 

When the king was constrained by the popular 
voice to convene the States General at Versailles for the 
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purpose of discussing measures of reform, Jefferson. 
was a constant attendant upon the debates of that body. 
" I was much acquainted with the leading patriots of 
tlie Assembly," writes he, " being from a country which 
had successfully passed through similar refonn ; they 
were disposed to my acquaintance and had some con- 
fidence in me. I urged most strenuously an immedi- 
ate compromise to secure what the government was 
now ready to yield, and trust to future occasions for 
what might stCl be wanting." 

The " leading patriots" here spoken of, were chiefly 
the deputies from Brittany, who, with others, formed 
an association called the Breton Club, to watch the 
matters debated in Parliament and shape the course of 
affairs. 

Morris, speaking of Jefferson at this juncture, ob- 
serves, " He and I ditFcr in our system of poKtics, 
He, with all the leaders of liberty here, is desirous of 
annihilating distinctions of order. How far such views 
may be right, respecting mankind in general, is, I think, 
extremely problematical. But, with respect to this na- 
tion, I am sure it is wrong and cannot eventuate well." * 

Jefferson, in a letter to Thomas Paine (July 11), 
giving some account of the proceedings of the States 
General, observes, " The National Assembly (for that is 
the name they take) having shown, through every stage 
of these transactions, a coolness, wisdom, and resolu- 
tion to set fire to the four comers of the kingdom, and 
to perish mth it themselves rather than to relinquish 
an iota from their plan of a total change of government, 
are now in complete and undisputed possession of the 

• Life ofG. Morris,!. 313. 
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Sovereignty. The executive and aristocracy are at their 
feet ; the mass of the nation, the mass of the clergy, 
and the army are with them ; they have prostrated the 
old government and are now beginning to build one 
from the foundation." 

It was but three days after the date of this letter 
that the people of Paris rose in then' might, plundered 
the arsenal of the Invalides, furnished themselves with 
arras, stormed the Bastille ; and a national guard, 
formed of the Bourgeoisie, with the tri-colored cockade 
for an emblem and Lafayette as commander, took Paris 
under its protection. 

Information of these events was given at midnight 
to the king at Versailles by Rochefoucauld-Liancoml;. 
" It is a revolt," exclaimed the king. " Sire," replied 
Liancourt, " it is a revolution ! " 

Jefferson, in his dispatches to government, spoke 
with admiration of the conduct of the people through- 
out the violent scenes which accompanied this popidar 
convulsion. " There was a severity of honesty observed, 
of which no example has been known. Bags of money, 
offered on various occasions through fear or guilt, have 
been uniformly refused by the mobs. The churches 
are now occupied in singing ' De Profandis ' and 
' Bequiems ' for the repose of the souls of the brave 
and valiant citizens who have serfed, with their blood, 
the liberty of the nation. * * * We cannot sup- 
pose this paroxysm confined to Paris alone ; the whole 
country must pass successively through it, and happy 
if they get through as soon and as well as Paris has 
done." * 

• Letter to John Jay. Jeffarsan's works, iii. 30. 
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Gouveraeur Morris, writing on the same subject to 
Washington, on the 31st of July, observes ; " You may 
consider the revolution as complete. The authority of 
the king and of the nobility is completely subdued ; yet 
I tremble for the constitution. They have all the ro- 
mantic spirit and all the romantic ideas of government, 
which, happily for America, we were cured of before It 
was too late." 

The foregoing brief notices of affairs in revolution- 
ary TVance, and of the feelings with which they were 
viewed by American statesmen resident there, will be 
found of service in illustrating subsequent events in the 
United States. 

The first news of the revolution reached America in 
October, and was hailed by the great mass of the people 
with enthusiasm. Washington, in reply to his old com- 
rade in arms, the Count de Rochambeau, observes : " I 
am persuaded I express the sentiments of my fellow- 
citizens, when I offer an earnest prayer that it may 
terminate in the permanent honor and happiness of 
your government and people." 

But, in a reply of the same date (13th Oct.) to 
Gouvemeur Morris, he shows that his circumspect and 
cautious spirit was not to be hurried away by popular 
excitement. " The revolution which has been effected 
in Prance," writes he, " is of so wonderful a natme, 
that the mind can hardly realize the fact. If it ends 
as our last accounts to the 1st of August predict, 
that nation will be the most powerful and happy in 
Europe ; but I fear, though it has gone triumphantly 
through the first paroxysm, it is not the last it has to 
encounter before matters are finally settled. In a word. 
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the revolution is of too great a magnitude to be effected 
in so short a space, and with the loss of so little blood. 
The mortification of the king, the intrigues of the queen, 
and the discontent of the princes and noblesse, will 
foment divisions, if possible, in the National Assembly ; 
and they will, unquestionably, avail themselves of eveiy 
faux pas in the formation of the constitution, if they 
do not give a more open, active opposition. In addi- 
tion to these, the licentiousness of the people on one 
hand, and sanguinary punishments on the other, will 
alarm the best disposed friends to the measure, and con- 
tribute not a little to the overthrow of their object. 
Great temperance, firmness, and foresight are necessary 
in the movements of that body. To forbear running 
from one extreme to another, is no easy matter ; and 
should this be the case, rocks and shelves, not visible 
at present, may wreck the vessel and give a higher- 
toned despotism than the one which existed before." * 
Hamilton, too, regarded the recent events in Prance 
with a mixture of pleasure and apprehension. In a 
letter to Lafayette he writes : " As a friend to man- 
kind and to liberty, I rejoice in the efforts which you 
are making to establish it, while I fear much for the 
final success of the attempts, for the fate of those who 
are engaged in it, and for the danger, in case of success, 
of innovations greater than will consist with the real 
fehcity of your nation. * « * I dread disagree- 
ments among those who are now united, about the na- 
ture of your constitution ; I dread the vehement charac- 
ter of your people, whom, I fear, you may find it more 
easy to bring on, than to keep within proper bounds 

• Writings of Waaliiugton, -l. 33. 
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after you have put them in motion. I dread the inter- 
ested refractoriness of your nobles, who cannot all be 
gratified, and who may be unwOling to submit to the 
requisite sacrifices. And I dread the reveries of your 
philosophic pohticians, who appear in the moment to 
have great influence, and who, being mere speculatists, 
may aim at more refinement than suits either with hu- 
man nature or the composition of your nation." * 

The opposite views and feelings of Hamilton and 
Jefferson, with regard to the Erench revolution, are the 
more interesting, as these eminent statesmen were soon 
to be brought face to face in the cabinet, the policy 
of which would be greatly influenced by Prench affairs ; 
for it was at this time that Washington wrote to Jeffer- 
son, offering him the situation of Secretary of State, 
but forbearing to nominate a successor to his post at 
the Com't of Versailles, until he should be informed of 
his detennination. 

* Hamilton's Works, v. 440. 
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At the time of writing the letter to Jefferson, ofFering 
him the department of State, Washington was on the 
eve of a journey through the Eastern States, with a 
view, as he said, to observe the situation of the coun- 
trj', and with a hope of perfectly reestablishing his 
health, which a series of indispositions had much im- 
paired. Having made all his arrangements, and left 
the papers appertaining to the office of Foreign Affairs 
under the temporary superintendence of Mr. Jay, he 
set out from New York on the 15th of October, travel- 
ling in his carriage with four horses, and accom- 
panied by his official secretary. Major Jackson, and 
his private secretary, Mr. Lear. ITiough averse from 
public parade, he could not but be deeply affected 
and gratified at every st«p by the manifestations of a 
people's love. Wherever he came, all labor was sus- 
pended ; business neglected. The bells were rung, the 
guns were fired ; there were civic processions and mil- 
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itaiy parades and triumphal arches, and all classes 
poured forth to testify, in every possible manner, their 
gratitude and affection for the man whom they hailed 
as the Pather of his country ; and weD did his noble 
stature, his dignified demeanor, his matured years, and 
his benevolent aspect, suit that venerable appellation. 

On the 22d, just after entering Massachusetts, he 
was met by an express from the Governor of the State 
(the Hon. John Hancock), inviting him to make his 
quarters at his house while he should remain in Boston, 
and announcing to him that he had issued orders for 
proper escorts to attend him, and that the troops with 
the gentlemen of the Council would receive him at 
Cambridge and wait on him to town. 

Washington, in a courteous reply, declined the 
Governor's invitation to his residence, having resolved, 
he said, on leaving New York, to accept of no invita- 
tions of the kind while on his journey, through an un- 
willingness to give trouble to private families. He had 
accordingly instructed a friend to engage lodgings for 
him during his stay in Boston. He was highly sen- 
sible, he observed, of the honors intended him ; but, 
could his wishes prevail, he would desire to visit the 
metropolis mthout any parade or extraordinary cere- 
mony. It was never Washington's good fortune, on 
occasions of the kind, to have his modest inclinations 
consulted ; in the present instance they were little in 
accord with the habits and notions of the Governor, 
who, accustomed to fill public stations and preside at 
public assemblies, which he did with the punctilio of 
the old school, was strictly observant of evcrj' thing 
appertaining to official rank and dignity. Governor 
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Hancock was now about fifty-two years of age, tall and 
thin, of a commanding deportment and graceful man- 
ner, though stooping a little and much afflicted with 
the gout. He was really hospitable, which his ample 
wealth enabled hijn to be, and was no doubt desirous 
of having Washington as a guest inider his roof, but 
resolved, at all events, to give him a signal reception as 
the guest of the State over which he presided. Now 
so it happened tliat the " select men," or municipal 
authorities of Boston, had also made arrangements for 
receiving the President in their civic domain, and in so 
doing had proceeded witlioat consulting the Governor ; 
as might have been expected, some clashing of rival 
plans was the result. 

In pursuance of the Governor's arrangement, the 
militia, with General Brooks at their head, and Mr. 
Samuel Adams, the Lieutenant Governor, at the head 
of the Executive Council, met Washington at Cam- 
bridge, and escorted him with great ceremony to town. 
Being arrived at the grand entrance, which is over 
what is called " The Neck," the Lieutenant Governor 
and the Execiitive Council were brought to a sudden 
halt by observing the municipal authorities drawn up 
in their carriages, in formal array, to pay civic honors 
to the city's guest. Here ensued a great question of 
etiquette. The Executive Council insisted on the 
right of the Governor as chief of the State, to receive 
and welcome its guest, at the entrance of its capital. 
" He should have met him at the boundary of the State 
over which he presides," rephed the others ; " and there 
have welcomed him to the hospitalities of the common- 
wealth. When the President is about to enter the 
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town, it is the delegated right of the municipal authori- 
ties thereof to receive and bid him welcome." 

The contending parties remained dra^Ti up reso- 
lutely ill their cai'riages, while aides-de-camp and mar- 
shals were posting to and fro between them, carrying 
on a kind of diplomatic parley. 

In the mean time the President, and Major Jackson, 
his secretary, had mounted on horseback, and were wait- 
ing on the Neck to be conducted into the town. The 
day was unusually cold and murky. Washington be- 
came chilled and impatient, and when informed of the 
cause of the detention, " Is there no other avenue into 
the town ? " demanded he o£ Major Jackson. lie was, 
in fact, on the point of wheeling about, when word was 
brought that the controversy was over, and that he 
would be received by the municipal authorities. 

We give his own account of the succeeding part 
of the ceremony. " At the entrance, I was welcomed 
by the select men in a body. Then following the 
Lieutenant Governor and Council in the order we came 
from Cambridge, (preceded by the town corps, very 
handsomely dressed,) we passed through the citizens, 
classed in their different professions, and under their 
own banners, till we came to the State House." 

The streets, the doors, the windows, the housetops, 
were crowded with well-dressed people of both sexes, 
" He was on horseback," says an observer, " dressed in 
his old continental uniform, with his hat off. He did 
not bow to the spectators as he passed, but sat on his 
horse mth a calm, dignified air. He dismounted at 
the old State House, now City Hall,* and came out on 
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a temporary balcony at the west end ; a long proces- 
sion passed before him, whose salutations he occasion- 
ally returned. These and other ceremonials being over, 
the Lieutenant Governor and Council, accompanied by 
the Vice President, conducted Washington to his lodg- 
ings, where they took leave of him." And now he is 
doomed to the annoyance of anew question of etiquette. 
He had previously accepted the invitation of Governor 
Hancock to an informal dinner, but had expected that 
that functionary would wait upon him as soon as he 
should arrive ; instead of which he received a message 
from him, pleading that he was too much indisposed 
to do so. Washington distrusted the sincerity of the 
apology. He had been given to understand that the 
Governor wished to evade paying the first visit, con- 
ceiving that, as Governor of a State, and within the 
bounds of that State, the point of etiquette made it 
proper that he should receive the first visit, evoi from 
the President of the United States. Washington de- 
termined to resist this pretension ; he therefore excused 
himself from the informal dinner, and dined at his 
lodgings, where the Vice President favored him with 
his company. 

The next day the Governor, on consultation with his 
friends, was persuaded to waive the point of etiquette, 
and sent " his best respects to the President," informing 
him that, if at home and at leisure, he would do himself 
the honor to visit him in half an hour, intimating that 
he would have done it sooner had his health permitted, 
and that it was not without hazard to his health that he 
did it now. 
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The following was Washington's reply, the last sen- 
tence of which almost savors of irony : 

" ScNDAT, 36lh October, 1 o'clock, 

" The President of the United States presents his 
best respects to the Governor, and has the honor to in- 
form him that he shall be home till two o'clock. 

" The President need not express the pleasure it will 
give him to see the Governor ; but at the same time, 
he most earnestly begs that the Governor will not hazard 
his health on the occasion." 

From Washington's diary we find that the Gov- 
ernor found strength to pay the litigated visit within the 
specified time— though, according to one authority, he 
went enveloped in red baize and was borne, in the arms 
of servants, into the house.* 

It does not appear that any harm resulted from the 
hazard to which the Governor exposed himself. At all 
events, the hydra etiquette was silenced and every thing 
went on pleasantly and decorously throughout the re- 
mainder of Washington's sojourn in Boston. 

Various addresses were made to him in the course 
of his visit, but none that reached his heart more direct- 
ly than that of his old companions in arms, the Cincin- 
nati Society of Massachusetts, who hailed him as " their 
glorious leader in war, their illustrious example in 
peace." 

" Dear, indeed," said he, in reply, " is the occasion 
which restores an intercourse with my associates in 
prosperous and adverse fortune ; and enhanced are the 
triumphs of peace participated with those whose virtue 

• Sullivan's Letters on Public Cliaritctera, p. IS. 
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and valor so largely contributed to procure them. To 
that virtue and valor your country has confessed her 
obligations. Be mine the grateful task to add to the 
testimony of a connection which it was my pride to 
own in the field, and is now my happiness to acknowl- 
edge in the enjoyments of peace and freedom." 

After remaining in Boston for a week, feted in the 
most hospitable manner, he appointed eight o'clock, on 
Thursday the 29th, for his departure. The appointed 
time arrived, but not the escort ; whereupon, punctual 
himself, and fearing, perhaps, to be detained by some 
new question of etiquette, he departed without them, 
and was overtaken by them on the road. 

His journey eastward terminated at Portsmouth, 
whence he turned his face homeward by a middle route 
through the interior of the country to Hartford, and 
thence to New York, where he arrived between two and 
three o'clock on the 13th of November. 
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Not long after Washington's return from his eastern 
tour, Colonel John Trumbull, his aide-de-camp in former 
days, now an historical painter of eminence, arrived from 
Europe, where he had been successfully prosecuting his 
art and preparing for his grand pictures, illustrative of 
our revolutionary history. At Mr. Jefferson's house in 
Paris, he had been enabled to sketch from the life the 
portraits of several of the French officers who had been 
present at the capture of ComwaUis, and were now 
among the popular agitators of Erance. He had re- 
newed his militaiy acquaintance with Lafayette ; -wit- 
nessed the outbreak of the revolution ; the storming 
of the Bastille ; and attended the Marquis on one occa- 
sion, when the latter succeeded in calming the riotous 
excesses of a mob, principally workmen, in the Eau- 
bourg St. Antoine. 

Tmmbull brought an especial message from Lafay- 
ette. The Marquis had been anxious that Washington 
should know the state of affairs in Erance, and the prog- 
ress and prospects of the momentous cause in which 
he was engaged, but, in the hurry of occupation, had 
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not time to write with the necessary detail ; finding, 
however, that Tnunbull was soon to depart for the 
United States, he invited him to breakfest with him at 
an early hour and alone, for the express purpose of ex- 
plaining matters to him frankly and fuUy, to be com- 
municated by him to Washington, immediately on his 
arrival in America. 

We give the Colonel's report of Lafayette's conver- 
sation, as he has recorded it in his autobiography. 

" You have witnessed the surface of things," said 
the Marquis ; "it is for me to explain the interior. The 
object which is aimed at by the Duke de Rochefoucauld, 
M. Condorcet, myself, and some others, who consider 
ourselves leaders, is to obtain from France a constitu- 
tion nearly resembling that of England, which we re- 
gard as the most perfect model of government hitherto 
known. To accomplish this, it is necessary to dimin- 
ish, very essentially, the power of the king; but our 
object is to retain the throne, in great majesty, as the 
first branch of the legislative power, but retrenching its 
executive power in one point, which, though very im- 
portant in the British crown, we think is needless here. 
The peerage of France is already so numerous, that we 
would take from our king the right of creating new 
peers, except in cases where old famihes may become 
extinct. To all this, the king (who is one of the best 
of men, and sincerely desirous of the happiness of his 
people) most freely and cordially consents. 

" We ivish a House of Peers with powers of legis- 
lation similar to that of England, restricted in number 
to one hundred members, to be elected by the whole 
body from among themselves, in the same manner as the 
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Scotch peers are in fhe British ParHament. * * » 
We wish, as the third branch of the legislative body, 
a House of Representatives, chosen by the great body 
of the people from among themselves, by such a ratio 
as shall not make the House too numerous ; and this 
branch of our project meets unanimous applause. * * * 
Unhappily, there is one powerful and wicked man, 
who, I fear, will destroy this beautiful fabric of human 
happiness — ^the Duke of Orleans. He does not, indeed, 
possess talent to carry into execution a great project, 
but he possesses immense wealth, and France abounds 
in marketable talents. Every city and town has young 
men eminent for abilities, particularly in the law — ar- 
dent in character, eloquent, ambitious of distinction, 
but poor. These are the instruments which the Duke 
may command by money, and they wiU do his bidding. 
His hatred of the royal family can be satiated only by 
their ruin ; his ambition, probably, leads him to aspire 
to the throne. 

" You saw the other day, in the mob, men who were 
called les MarseiUois, les patriots par excellence. You 
saw them particularly active and audacious in stimulat- 
ing the discontented artisans and laborers, who com- 
posed the great mass of the mob, to acts of violence and 
ferocity; these men are, in truth, desperadoes, assassins 
from the south of France, familiar vrith murder, rob- 
bery, and every atrocious crime, who have been broiight 
up to Paris by the money of the Duke, for the very 
purpose in which you saw them employed, of mingling 
in all mobs, and exciting the passions of the people to 
frenzy. 

" This is the first act of the drama. The second 
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will be to influence the elections, to fill the approaching 
Assembly mth ardent, inexperienced, desperate, ambi- 
tious young men, who, instead of proceeding to discuss 
calmly the details of the plan of which I have given 
you the general outline, and to carry it quietly into 
operation, will, under disguise of zeal for the people, 
and abhorrence of the aristocrats, drive every measure 
to extremity, for the purpose of throwing the affairs of 
the nation into utter confusion, when the master spirit 
may accomplish his ultimate purpose," * 

Such was the report of affairs in France which La- 
fayette transmitted by Trumbull to Washington. It 
was not long after this conversation of the Colonel with 
the Marquis that, the sittings of the National Assembly 
being transferred from Versailles to Paris, the Breton 
club fixed itself on the site of the convent of Jacobins ; 
threw open its doors to the public and soon, under the 
appellation of the Jacobin Club, exercised the bale- 
ful influence in public affairs, which Lafayette appre- 
hended. 

Washington had listened with profound attention 
to the report rendered by Trumbull. In the course of 
a subsequent conversation the latter informed him that 
Mr. Jefferson had embarked for America, and, it was 
probable, had already landed at Norfolk in Virginia. 
Washington immediately forwarded to him his commis- 
sion as Secretary of State, requesting to know his de- 
termination on the subject. 

Jefferson, in reply, expressed himself flattered by 
the nomination, but dubious of his being equal to its 
extensive and various duties, while, on the other hand, 

• Trnrabull's Autobiography, 1111. 
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he felt familiar with the duties of his present office, 
" But it is not for an individual to choose his path," 
said he. " You are to marshal us as may best he for 
the public good. * * * Signify to me, by another line, 
your ultimate wish, and I shall conform to it cordially. 
If it should be to remain in New York, my chief com- 
fort will be to work under your eye ; my only shelter 
the authority of your name and the wisdom of measures 
to be dictated by you and impHcitly executed by 
me." * 

Washington, in answer, informed him that he con- 
sidered the successful administration of the general 
government an object of almost infinite consequence 
to the present and future happiness of the citizens of the 
United States ; that he regarded the office of Secretary 
for the department of State very important, and that 
he knew of no person who, in his judgment, could bet- 
ter execute the duties of it than himself, f 

Jefferson accordingly accepted the nomination, but 
observed that the matters which had called him home, 
would probably prevent his setting out for New York 
before the month of March. 

* Jefferson's Worba, vol. iii., p. 126, f Washington's Writiaga, x. 11. 
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BBASSBMBUNO O 

BB STATES HAMILTON'S 



Congress reassembled on the 4th of January (1790), 
but a quorum of the two Houses was not present until 
the 8th, when the session was opened by Washington 
in form, with an address dehvered before them in the 
Senate chamber.* 

• As the degree of slMe with which the sesdOQ was opened was eubae- 
qnently a matter of comment, we extract, from Washington's diary his own 
account of it, premlEiug that the regulations were deviacd bj Gcncriil Knoi 
■ad Colonel Humphreys. 

"Friday Sth, according to appointment, at 11 o'clock, I set out for tba 
City Hall in mj coaoli, preceded by Colonel Humphreys and Major Jackeon 
la uniform (on my two white horses), and followed bj Messrs. Lear and Ncl- 
ma in my chariot, and Mr. Lewis, on horseback ^following them. In their 
rear was the Chief Justice of the United States and Secretaries of the Treaa- 
m'y and War Departments in their reapectiTe carriages, and in the order they 
are named. At the outer door of the Hall, I was met by the door-keepers of 
the Senate and House and conducted to the door of the Senate chamber, and 
passing from thence to the chair through Ihe Senate On the right and House 
of Representatives on the left, I took my seat. The gentiem en who attended 
me followed and took their stands behind the senators ; the whoie rising as 
I entered. After betng seated, at which time the members of both Houses 
also sat, I rose (as they also did), and made my speech, delivering one copy to 
the President of the Senate and another to the Speaker of the House of 
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Among the most important objects suggested in the 
address for the deliberation of Congress, were provis- 
ions for national defence ; provisions for fecUitating 
intercourse with foreign nations, and defraying the 
expenses of diplomatic agents ; laws for the naturaliza- 
tion of foreigners ; uniformity in the currency, weights, 
and measures of the United States ; facOities for the ad- 
vancement of commerce, agriculture, and manufactures ; 
attention to the post-office and post-roads ; measures 
for the promotion of science and literature, and for the 
support of public credit. 

This last object was the one which Washington had 
more immediately at heart. The government was now 
organized, apparently, to the satisfaction of all parties ; 
but its efficiency would essentially depend on the suc- 
cess of a measure which Washington had pledged him- 
self to institute, and which was yet to be tried ; namely, 
a system of finance adapted to revive the national credit, 
and place the public debt in a condition to be paid off. 
The credit of the country was at a low ebb. The con- 
federacy, by its articles, had the power of contracting 
debts for a national object, but no control over the 
means of payment. Tliirteen independent legislatures 
could grant or withhold the means. The government 
was then a government under governments — the States 
had more power than Congress. At the close of the 
war the debt amounted to forty-two millions of dollars ; 
but so little had the country been able to fulfil its en- 
Representatives — after whicb, and being a few momenta Eeated, I retired, 

bowing on cacli side to the aaacmbly (who stood) as I passed, and descend- 
ing to Hie lower ha.ll atteoded ks before, I returned witii tbcm to my 
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gagemcnts, owing to the want of a sovereign legislature 
having the sole and exclusive power of laying duties 
upon imports, and thus providing adequate resources, 
that the debt had swollen, through arrears of interest, 
to upwards of fifty-four milhoas. Of this amount nearly 
eight millions were due to France, between three and 
four millions to private lenders in Holland, and about 
two hundred and fifty thousand in Spain ; making, al- 
together, nearly twelve milUons due abroad. The debt 
contracted at home amounted to upwards of forty-two 
millions, and was due, originally, to officers and soldiers 
of the revolutionary war, who had risked their lives for 
the cause ; farmers who had furnished supplies for the 
public service, or whose property had been assumed 
for it ; capitalists who, in critical periods of the war, 
liad adventured their fortunes in support of their coun- 
try's mdependeiice. The domestic debt, therefore, 
could not have had a more sacred and patriotic origin ; 
but, in the long delay of national justice, the paper 
which represented these outstanding claims, had sunk 
to less than a sixth of its nominal value, and the larger 
portion of it had been parted with at that depreciated 
rate, either in the course of trade, or to speculative pur- 
chasers, who were willing to take the risk of event^lal 
payment, however little their confidence seemed to be 
warranted, at the time, by the pecuniary condition and 
prospects of the country. 

The debt, when thus transferred, lost its command- 
ing appeal to patriotic sympathy ; but remained as 
obligatory in the eye of justice. In public newspapers, 
however, and in private circles, the propriety of a dis- 
crimination between the assignees and the original 
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holders of the public securities, was freely disciissed. 
Beside the foreign and domestic debt of the federal 
government, the States, individually, were involved in 
liabilities contracted for the common cause, to an aggre- 
gate amount of about twenty-five millions of dollars ; 
of which, more than one-half was due from three of 
them : Massachusetts and South Carolina each owing 
more than five millions, and Virginia more than three 
and a half. The reputation and the well-being of the 
government were, therefore, at stake upon the issue of 
some plan to retrieve the national credit, and establish 
it upon a firm and secure foundation. 

The Secretary of the Treasury (Mr. Hamilton), it 
wiU be remembered, had been directed by Congress to 
prepare such a plan during its recess. In the one thus 
prepared, he asserted what none were disposed to ques- 
tion, the propriety of paying the foreign debt according 
to its terms. He asserted, also, the equal validity of 
the original claims of the American creditors of the gov- 
ernment ; whether those creditors were the original 
holders of its certificates or subsequent purchasers of 
them at a depreciated value. The idea of any distinction 
between them, which some were inclined to advance, he 
repudiated as alike unjust, impolitic, and impracticable. 
He urged, moreover, the assumption, by the general 
government, of the separate debts of the States, con- 
tracted for the common cause, and that a like provision 
should be made for their payment as for the payment 
of those of the Union. They were all contracted in the 
struggle for national independence, not for the inde- 
pendence of any particular part. No more money 
would be required for their discharge as federal, than as 
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State debts. Money could be raised more readily by the 
federal government than by the States, and all clashing 
and jealousy between State and federal debtors would 
thus be prevented. A reason, also, which, no doubt, 
had great weight with him, though he did not bring it 
under consideration in his report, for fear, probably, of 
offending the jealousy of State sovereignty, dormant, 
but not extinct, was, that it would tend to unite the 
States financially, as they were united politically, and 
strengthen the central government by rallying capitahsts 
around it ; subjecting them to its influence, and render- 
ing them agents of its will. He recommended, there- 
fore, that the entire mass of debt be funded ; the Union 
made responsible for it, and taxes imposed for its liqui- 
dation. He suggested, moreover, the expediency, for 
the greater security of the debt and punctuahty in the 
payment of interest, that the domestic creditors submit 
to an abatement of accruing interest. 

The plan was reported to the House by Mr. Hamil- 
ton, the 14tb of January, but did not undergo considera- 
tion until the 8th of February, when it was opposed with 
great earnestness, especially the point of assuming the 
State debts ; as tending to consoUdation, as giving an 
undue influence to the general government, and as be- 
ing of doubtful constitutionality. This flnancial union 
of the States was reprobated, not only on the floor of 
Congress, but in different parts of the Union, as fraught 
with pohtical evil. The Northern and Eastern States 
generaUy favored the plan, as did also South Carolina, 
but Virginia manifested a determined opposition. The 
measure, however, passed, in Committee of the Whole, 
on the 9th of March, by a vote of 31 to 26. 
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The ftmding of the State debts was supposed to 
benefit, materially, the Northern States, in which was 
the entire capital of the country ; yet. South Carolina 
voted for the assumption. The fact is, opinions were 
honestly divided on the subject. The great majority 
were aiming to do their duty — to do what was right ; 
but their disagreement was the result of real difficulties 
incident to the intricate and complicated problem mth 
which they had to deal. 

A letter from Washington's monitory friend. Dr. 
Stuart of Virginia (dated March 15th), spoke with 
alarm of the jealous bchef growing up in that quar- 
ter, that the Northern and Eastern States were com- 
bining to pursue their own exclusive interests. Many, 
he observed, who had heretofore been warm supporters 
of the government, were changing their sentiments, from 
a conviction of the impracticability of union with States 
whose interests were so dissimilar. 

Washington had little sympathy with these sec- 
tional jealousies ; and the noble language in which he 
rebukes them, cannot be too largely cited. "lam son-y," 
observes he, " such jealousies as you speak of, should 
be gaining ground and poisoning the minds of the 
southern people ; but, admit the fact which is alleged 
as the cause of them, and give it full scope, does it 
amount to more than was known to every man of in- 
formation before, at, and since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution ? Was it not iJways believed that there are 
some points which peculiarly interest the Eastern States ? 
And did any one who reads human nature, and more 
especially the character of the eastern people, conceive 
that they would not pursue them steadily, by a combi- 
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nation of their force? Are there not other points 
which equally concern the Southern States ? If these 
States are less tenacious of their interest, or if, while 
the Eastern move in a sohd phalanx to effect their 
views, the Southern are always divided, which of the 
two is most to be blamed ? That there is a diversity 
of interests in the Union, none has denied. That this is 
the case, also, in every State, is equally certain ; and 
that it even extends to the counties of individual States, 
can be as readily proved. Instance the southern and 
northern parts of Virginia, the upper and lower parts 
of South Carohna. Have not the interests of these al- 
ways been at variance ? Witness the county of Fairfax. 
Have not the interests of the people of that comity 
varied, or the inhabitants been taught to believe so ? 
These are well-known truths, and yet it did not foUow 
that separation was to result from the disagreement. 

" To constitute a dispute, there must be two parties. 
To understand it well, both parties, and all the circum- 
stances must be fully heard ; and, to accommodate dif- 
ferences, temper and mutual forbearance are requisite. 
Common danger brought the States into confederacy, and 
on theirunion our safety and importance depend. A spirit 
of accommodation was the basis of the present Constitu- 
tion. Can it be expected, then, that the southern or 
eastern parts of the empire will succeed in all their 
measures ? Certainly not. But I will readily grant 
that more points will be carried by the latter than the 
former, and for the reason which has been mentioned ; 
namely, that in all great national questions, they move 
in unison, whilst the others arc divided. But I ask 
again, which is most blameworthy, those who see and 
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will steadily pursue their interest, or those who cannot 
see, or seeing, will not act wisely ? And I will ask an- 
other question, of the highest magnitude in my mind, 
to wit, if the Eastern and Northern States are dangerous 
in union, will they be less so in separation ? If self- 
interest is their governing principle, will it foisake them, 
or be restrained by such an event? I hardly think it 
would. Then, independently of other considerations, 
what would Virginia, and such other States as might 
be inclined to join her, gain by a separation ? Would 
they not, most unquestionably, be the weaker party ? " 
At this juncture (March 31st), when Virginian dis- 
contents were dady gaining strength, Mr. Jefferson 
arrived in Ne\v York to undertake the duties of the 
Department of State. We have shown his strong an- 
tipathies, while in Paris, to every thing of a monarchical 
or aristocratical tendency ; he had just been in Virginia, 
where the forms and ceremonials adopted at the seat of 
our government, were subjects of cavil and sneer ; where 
it was reported that Washington affected a monarchical 
style in his official intercourse, that he held court-like 
levees, and Mrs. Washington "queenly drawing-rooms," 
at which none but the aiistoeracy were admitted, that 
the manners of both were haughty, and their personal 
habits reserved and exclusive. 

The impressions thus made on Jefferson's mind, re- 
ceived a deeper stamp on his arrival in New York, from 
conversations with his friend Madison, in the course of 
which, the latter observed, that " the satellites and syco- 
phants which surrounded Washington, had wound up 
the ceremonials of the government to a pitch of stateli- 
ness which nothing but his personal character could 
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have supported, and which no character after him could 
ever maintain." 

Thus prepossessed and premonished, JeiFerson looked 
round him with an apprehensive eye, and appears to 
have seen something to startle him at every turn. We 
give, from his private correspondence, his own account 
of his impressions. " Being fresh from the French rev- 
olution, while in its first and pure stage, and, conse- 
quently, somewhat whetted up in my own republican 
principles, I found a state of things in the general 
society of the place, which I could not have supposed 
possible. The revolution I had left, and that we had 
just gone through in the recent change of our own gov- 
ernment, being the common topics of conversation, I 
was astonished to find the general prevalence of mo- 
narchical sentiments, insomuch, that in maintaining those 
of repubhcanism, I had always the whole company on my 
hands, never scarcely finding among them a single co- 
advocate in that argument, unless some old member of 
Congress happened to be present. The furthest that 
any one would go in support of the repubhcan features 
of our new government, would be to say, ' the present 
constitution is well as a beginning, and may be allowed 
a fair trial, but it is, in fact, only a stepping stone to 
something better.' " 

This picture, given rnider excitement and with pre- 
conceived notions, is probably over-charged ; but, allow- 
ing it to be true, we can hardly wonder at it, viewed in 
connection with the place and times. New York, dur- 
ing the session of Congress, was the gathering place of 
politicians of every party. The revolution of Prance 
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had made the forms of government once more the uni- 
versal topics of conversation, and revived the conflict of 
opinions on the subject. As yet, the history of the 
world had furnished no favorable examples of popular 
government ; speculative writers in England had con- 
tended that no government more popular than their 
own, was consistent with either internal tranquillity, the 
supremacy of the laws, or a great extent of empire. 
Our republic was ten times larger than any that had 
yet existed. Jay, one of the calmest thinkers of the 
Union, expressed himself dubiously on the subject. 

" Whether any people could long govern themselves 
in an equal, uniform, and orderly manner, was a ques- 
tion of vital importance to the cause of hberty, but a 
question which, like Others, whose solution depends on 
facts, could only be determined by experience — now, as 
yet, there had been very few opportunities of making 
the experiment." 

Alexander Hamilton, though pledged and sincerely 
disposed to support the repubhcan form, with regard to 
our country, preferred, theoretically, a monarchical form ; 
and, being frank of speech, and, as Gouverneur Morris 
writes, " prone to mount his hobby," may have spoken 
openly in favor of that form as suitable to IVance ; and 
as his admirers took their creed from him, opinions of 
the kind may have been uttered pretty freely at dinner- 
tables. These, however, which so much surprised and 
shocked Mr. Jefferson, were probably merely specula- 
tive opinions, broached in unguarded hours, with no 
sinister design, by men who had no thought of paving 
the way for a monarchy. They made, however, a deep 
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impression on his apprehensive mind, which sank deeper 
and deeper until it became a iixed opinion with him, 
that there was the desire and aim of a large party, of 
wliich Hamilton was the leader, to give a regal form to 
the government. 
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1 DlSCreSED WABBINGTOS n» 



ETIQtTBTTE WiP 



The question of the assumption of the State debts was 
resumed in Congress on the 29th of March, on a ino- 
tion to commit, which was carried by a majority of two ; 
the five members from North Carohna (now a State of 
the Union) who were strongly opposed to assumption, 
having taken their seats and reversed the position of 
parties on the question. An angry and intemperate 
discussion was revived, much to the chagrin of Wash- 
ington, who was concerned for the dignity of Congress ; 
and who considered the assumption of the State debts, 
under proper restrictions and scrutiny into accounts, to 
be just and reasonable.* On the 12th of April, when 
the question to commit was taken, there was a majority 
of two against the assumption. 

• See letter to David Stnart, Wridngs, t. p. 98. 
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On the 26th the House was discharged, for the 
present, from proeeeding on so much of the report as 
related to the assumption. Jefferson, who had arrived 
in New York in the midst of what he terms " this bit- 
ter and angry contest," had taken no concern in it ; 
being, ase h says, " a stranger to the ground, a stranger 
to the actors in it, so long absent as to have lost all 
familiarity with the subject, and to be unaware of its 
object." We give his own account of an earnest effort 
made by Hamilton, who, he says, was " in despair," to 
resuscitate, through his influence, his almost hopeless 
project. " As I was going to the President's one day, 
I met him [Hamilton] in the street. He walked me 
backwards and forwards before the President's door 
for half an hour. He painted pathetically the temper 
into which the legislature had been wrought ; the dis- 
gust of those who were called the creditor States ; the 
danger of the secession of their members, and the sepa- 
ration of the States, He observed that the members of 
the administration ought to act in concert ; that though 
this question was not of ray department, yet a common 
duty should make it a common concern ; that the Pres- 
ident was the centre on which all administrative ques- 
tions ultimately rested, and that all of us should rally 
around him, and support, with joint efforts, measures 
approved by him ; and that the question having been 
lost by a small majority only, it was probable that an 
appeal from me to the judgment and discretion of some 
of my friends, might effect a change in the vote, and 
the machine of government, now suspended, might be 
again set into motion. I told him that I was really a 
stranger to the whole subject ; that not having yet in- 
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formed myself of the system of finance adopted, I 
knew not how far this was a necessary sequence ; that 
undoubtedly, if its rejection endangered a dissolution of 
oiu" Union at this incipient stage, I should deem that 
the most unfortunate of all consequences, to avert 
which all partial and temporary evils should be yielded. 
I proposed to him, however, to dine with me the next 
day, and I would invite another friend or two, bring 
them into conference together, and I thought it impos- 
sible that reasonable men, consulting together coolly, 
could fail, by some mutual sacrifices of opinion, to form 
a compromise which was to save the Union. The dis- 
cussion took place, I could take no part in it but an 
exhortatory one, because I was a stranger to the circum- 
stances which should govern it. But it was finally 
agreed, that whatever importance had been attached to 
the rejection of this proposition, the preservation of the 
Union and of concord among the States, was more im- 
portant, and that, therefore, it would be better that the 
vote of rejection should be rescinded, to effect which 
some membera should change their votes. But it was 
observed that this pill woidd be peculiarly bitter to the 
Southern States, and that some concomitant measure 
should be adopted to sweeten it a httle to them. There 
had before been projects to fix the seat of government 
either at Pluladelphia or at Georgetown on the Poto- 
mac ; and it was thought that, by giving it to Phila- 
delphia for ten years, and to Georgetown permanently 
afterwards, this might, as an anodyne, calm in some 
degree the ferment which might be excited by the 
other measure alone. So two of the Potomac mem- 
bers (White and Lee, but White with a revulsion of 
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stomach almost convulsive) agreed to change their 
votes, and Hamilton undertook to cany the other point. 
In doing this, the influence he had established over the 
eastern members, with the agency of Robert Morris 
with those of the Middle States, effected his side of the 



The decision of Congress was ultimately in favor of 
assmnption, though the form in which it finally passed 
differed somewhat from the proposition of Hamilton. 
A specific sum was assumed ($21,500,000), and this 
was distributed among the States in specific portions. 
Thus modified, it passed the Senate, July 23d, by the 
close vote of fourteen to twelve ; and the House, July 
24th, by thirty-four to twenty-eight, "after having," 
says Washington, " been agitated with a warmth and 
intemperance, with prolixity and threats which, it is to 
be feared, have lessened the dignity of Congress and 
decreased the respect once entertained for it." 

The question about the permanent seat of govern- 
ment, which, from the variety of contending interests, 
had been equally a subject of violent contest, was now 
compromised. It was agreed that Congress should 
continue for ten years to hold its sessions at Philadel- 
phia ; during which time the public buildings should be 
erected at some place on the Potomac, to which the 
government should remove at the expu-ation of the 
above term. A territory, ten nules square, selected for 
the purpose on the confines of Maryland and Virginia, 
was ceded by those States to the United States, and 
subsequently designated as the District of Columbia. 

One of the last acts of the Executive during this 

* Jeffersou's Works, is. 93, The Anas, 
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session was the conclusion of a treaty of peace and 
friendship with the Creek nation of Indians, represented 
at New York by Mr. M'GdHvray, and thirty of the 
chiefs and head men. By this treaty (signed August 
7th), an extensive territory, claimed by Georgia, was 
relinquished greatly to the discontent of that State ; 
being considered by it an unjustifiable abandonment 
of its rights and interests, Jefferson, however, lauded 
the treaty as important, " drawing a line," said he, " be- 
tween the Creeks and Georgia, and enabhng the gov- 
ernment to do, as it will do, justice against either party 



In familiar conversations with the President, Jeffer- 
son remonstrated frequently and earnestly against the 
forms and ceremonies prevailing at the seat of govern- 
ment. Washington, in reply, gave the explanation 
which we have stated in a preceding chapter ; that they 
had been adopted at the advice of others, and that for 
himself he was indifferent to all foi-ms. He soon, 
however, became painfully aware of the exaggerated 
notions on the subject prevalent in Virginia. A letter 
from his friend. Dr. Stuart, informed him that Pairick 
Henry had scouted the idea of being elected to the 
Senate ; he was too old, he said, to fall into the awk- 
ward imitations which were now become fashion- 
able. 'Trom this expression," adds Mr. Stuart, "I 
snspect the old patriot has heard some extraordinary 
] ^presentations of the etiquette established at your 
levees," Another person whom Dr. Stuart designates 

as Col. B , had affirmed " that there was more pomp 

used there than at St. Janies'a where he had been, and 
that Washington's bows were more distant and stiff," 
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These misapprehensions and exaggerations, prevalent 
in his native State, touched Washington to the quick, 
and called forth a more sensitive reply than, on such 
subjects, he was accustomed to make. " That I have 
not been able," writes he, " to make bows to the taste 

of poor Colonel B (who, by the by, I believe, never 

saw one of them), is to be regretted, especially, too, as, 
upon those occasions, they were indiscriminately be- 
stowed, and the best I was master of. Would it not 
have been better to throw the veil of charity over them, 
ascribing their stiffness to the effects of age, or to the 
unskilfulncss of my teacher, rather than to pride and 
the dignity of office, which, God knows, has no charms 
for me ? Por I can truly say, I had rather be at Mount 
Vernon with a friend or two about me, than to be at- 
tended at the seat of government by the officers of State 
and the representatives of every power in Europe." 

He then goes on to give a sketch of his levees, and 
the httle ceremony that prevailed there. As to the 
visits made on those occasions to the presidential man- 
sion, they were optional, and made without invitation. 
" Between the hours of three and four, every Tuesday, 
I am prepared to receive them. Gentlemen, often in 
great numbers, come and go, chat with each other, and 
act as they please ; a porter shows them into the room, 
and they retire from it when they please, and without 
ceremony. At their first entrance they salute me, and 
I them, and as many as I can talk to, I do. What 
pomp there is in all this, I am unable to discover. Per- 
haps it consists in not sitting. To this, two reasons are 
opposed : first, it is unusual ; secondly, which is a more 
fiubstautial one because I have no room large enough 
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to contain a third of the chairs which would be suffi- 
cient to admit it. 

" Similar to the above, but of a more sociable kind, 
are the visits every Friday afternoon to Mrs. Washing- 
ton, where I always am. These pubhc meetings, and 
a dinner once a week, to as many as my table will hold, 
with the references to and from the different depart- 
ments of State, and other communications with all parts 
of the Union, are as much, if not more, than I am able 
to undergo; fori have already had, within less than 
a year, two severe attacks — the last worse than the first. 
A third, more than probably, will put me to sleep with 
mj fathers." 

Congress adjourned on the 12th of August. Jef- 
ferson, commenting on the discord that had prevailed 
for a time among the members, observes, that in the 
latter part of the session, they had reacquired the har- 
mony which had always distinguished their proceedings 
before the introduction of the two disagreeable subjects 
of the Assumption and the Residence : " these," said he, 
"really threatened, at one time, a separation of the 
legislature si/ie die." 

" It is not foreseen," adds he, sanguinely, " that 
any thing so generative of dissension can arise again ; 
and, therefore, the friends of government hope that, 
that difficulty surmounted in the States, every thing 
wOl work well." * 

Washington, too, however grieved and disappointed 
he may liave been by the dissensions which had pre- 
vailed in Congi'ess, consoled himself by the fancied har- 
mony of his cabinet. Singularly free himself from all 
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jealousy of the talents and popularity of others, and 
solely actuated by zeal for the public good, he had 
sought the ablest men to assist him in his arduous task, 
and supposed them influenced by the same unselfish 
spirit. In a letter to Lafayette, he writes, " Many of 
your old acquaintances and friends are concerned with 
me in the administration of this government. By having 
Mr. Jefferson at the head of the department of State, 
Mr. Jay of the judiciary, Hamilton of the treasiuy, and 
Knox of war, I fed myself supported by able coadju- 
tors who harmonize extremely well together." 

Yet, at this very moment, a lurking spirit of rivalry 
between Jefferson and Hamilton was already existing 
and daily gaining strength. Jefferson, who, as we have 
intimated, already considered Hamilton a monarchist In 
his principles, regarded all his financial schemes with 
suspicion, as intended to strengthen the influence of 
the treasury and make its chief the master of every 
vote in the legislature, " which might give to the gov- 
ernment the direction suited to his political views." 

Under these impressions, Jefferson looked back with 
an angry and resentful eye, to the manner in which 
Hamilton had procured his aid in effecting the measure 
of assumption. He now regarded it as a finesse by 
which he had been entrapped, and stigmatized the 
measure itself as a " fiscal manoeuvre, to which he had 
most ignorantly and innocently been made to hold the 
candle." * 

• Jefferson's Works, il. 92. 
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LiPAYETTB AT THE HEAD OP THB BEYOfDTION IH mtAMOB — ma LBTTBB 



DtFRiNG these early stages of his administration the 
attention of Washington was often called off from 
affairs at home to affairs in France ; and to the con- 
spicuous and perilous part which his friend and disci- 
ple Lafayette, was playing in the great revolutionary 
drama. 

" Your friend, the Marquis de Lafayette," writes 
the Marquis de la Luzerne, " finds himself at the head 
of the revolution ; and, indeed, it is a very fortunate 
circumstance for the State that he is, but very little so 
for himself. Never has any man been placed in a more 
critical situation. A good citizen, a faithful subject, 
he is embarrassed by a thousand difficulties in mak- 
ing many people sensible of what is proper, who very 
often feel it not, and who sometimes do not understand 
what it is." 

Lafayette, too, amid the perplexities of conducting 
a revolution, looked back to the time when, in his early 
campaigns in America, he had shared Washington's 
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councils, bivouacked with him on the field of battle, and 
been benefited by his guardian wisdom in every emer- 
gency. 

" How often, my well-beloved general," writes he 
(January, 1790), "have I regretted your sage counsels 
and friendly support. We have advanced in the career 
of the revolution without the vessel of State being 
wrecked against the rocks of aristocracy or faction. In 
the midst of efibrts, always renewing, of the partisans 
of the past and of the ambitious, we advance towards a 
tolerable conclusion. At present, that which existed has 
been destroyed ; a new pohtical edifice is forming ; 
without being perfect, it is sufficient to assm-e liberty. 
Thus prepared, the nation will be in a state to elect, in 
two years, a convention which can correct the faults of 
the constitution. * * * The result will, I hope, be 
happy for my countiy and for humanity. One per- 
ceives the germs of liberty in other parts of Europe. 
I will encourage their development by all the means in 
my power." 

Gouvemeur Morris, who is no enthusiast of tlie 
revolution, regards its progress with a dubious eye. 
Lafayette, in the previous month of November, had 
asked his opinion of his situation. " I give it to him," 
writes Morris, "sans menagement. I teU him that the 
time approaches when all good men must cling to the 
throne. That the present king is very valuable on ac- 
count of his moderation ; and if he should possess too 
great authority, might be persuaded to grant a proper 
constitution. That the thing called a constitution, 
which the Assembly have framed, is good for nothing. 
That, as to himself, his personal situation is very deli- 
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cate. That he nominally, but not really, commands 
his troops. That I really cannot understand how he 
is to establish discipline among them, but, unless he can 
accomplish that object, he must be ruined sooner or 
later." 

On the 22d of January, 1790, Morris writes to 
Washington, " Our friend, Lafayette, bums with desire 
to be at the head of an army in Flanders, and drive the 
Stadtholder into a ditch. He acts now a splendid, but 
dangerous part. Unluckily, he has given in to meas- 
ures, as to the constitution, which he does not heartily 
approve, and heartily approves many things which ex- 
perience will demonstrate to be injurious." * 

Far removed as Washington was from the theatre 
of pohtical action, and but httle acquainted with many 
of the minute circumstances which might influence im- 
portant decisions, he was cautious in hazarding opinions 
in his replies to his French correspondents. Indeed, 
the whole revolutionary movement appeared to him so 
extraordinary in its commencement, so wonderful in its 
progress, and so stupendous in its possible consequences, 
that he declared himself almost lost in the contempla- 
tion of it. " Of one thing you may rest perfectly 
assured," writes he to the Marquis de la Luzerne, " that 
nobody is more anxious for the happy issue of that busi- 
ness than I am ; as no one can wish more sincerely for 
the prosperity of the French nation than I do. Nor is 
it without the most sensible pleasure that I learn that our 
friend, the Marquis de Lafayette, has, in acting the ar- 
duous part which has fallen to his share, conducted 
himself with so much wisdom and apparently with such 
general satisfaction." 

" Sparka' Lifo of lIorriB, ii, S6. 
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A letter subsequently received from Lafayette gives 
him two months' later tidings, extending to the middle 
of March. " Our revolution pursues its march as hap- 
pily as is possible, with a nation which, receiving at 
once all its liberties, is yet subject to confound them 
with licentiousness. The Assembly has more of hatred 
against the ancient system, than of experience to organ- 
ize the new constitutional government ; the ministers 
regret their ancient power, and do not dare to make use 
of that which they have ; in short, as all which existed 
has been destroyed, and replaced by institutions very in- 
complete, there is ample matter for critiques and calum- 
nies. Add to this, we are attacked by two sorts of ene- 
mies ; the aristocrats who aim at a counter-revolution, 
and the factious who would annihilate all authority, per- 
haps even attempt the life of the members of the reign- 
ing branch. These two parties foment all the troubles. 

" After having avowed all this, my dear general, I 
will tell you, with the same frankness, that we have 
made an admirable and almost incredible destruction 
of all the abuses, of all the prejudices ; that all which 
was not useful to the people ; all which did not come 
from them, has been retrenched ; that, in considering the 
situation, topograpliical, moral, and political of France, 
we have effected more changes in ten months, than the 
most presumptuous patriots could have hoped, and that 
the reports about our anarchy, our internal troubles, are 
greatly exaggerated." 

In concluding his letter, he writes : " Permit me, 
my dear general, to offer you a picture representing the 
Bastille, such as it was some days after I had given 
orders for its demohtion. I make you homage, also. 
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of the principal key of this fortress of despotism. It is 
a tribute which I owe you, as son to ray adopted father, 
as aide-de-camp to my general, as missionary of hberty 
to its patriarch." * 

Thomas Paine was to have been the bearer of the 
key, but he forwarded it to Washington from London, 
" I feel myself happy," writes he, "in being the person 
through whom the Marquis has conveyed this early 
trophy of the spoils of despotism, and the first ripe fruits 
of American principles, transplanted into Europe, to his 
great master and patron. That the principles of Ameri- 
ca opened the Bastille is not to be doubted, and, there- 
fore, the key comes to the right place." 

Washington received the key with reverence, as " a 
token of the victory gained by liberty over despot- 
ism ; " and it is still preserved at Mount Vemon, as a 
precious historical relic. 

His affectionate solicitude for the well-being of 
Lafayette, was somewhat relieved by the contents of his 
letter ; but, while his regard for the Prench nation made 
him rejoice in the progress of the political reform which 
he considered essential to its welfare, he felt a generous 
sohcitude for the personal safety of the youthful mon- 
arch, who had befriended America in its time of need. 

" Happy am I, my good friend," writes he to the 
Marquis, " that, amidst all the tremendous tempests 
which have assailed your pohtical ship, you have had 
address and fortitude enough to steer her hitherto safe- 
ly through the quicksands and rocks which threatened 
instant destruction on every side ; and that your young 
king, in all things, seems so well disposed to conform 

- Mtm. de Lafayette, T. ii. 446. 
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to the wishes of the nation. In such an important, 
such a hazardous voyage, when every thing dear and 
sacred is embarked, you know full well, my best wishes 
have never left you for a moment. Yet I will avow, 
tliat the accounts we received through the English pa- 
pers, which were sometimes our only channels of infor- 
mation, caused our fears of failure almost to exceed our 
expectations of success." 

Those fears were not chimerical ; for, at the verj' 
time he penned this letter, the Jacobin club of Paris 
had already sent forth ramifications throughout France ; 
corresponding clubs were springing up by hundreds in 
the provinces, and every thing was hurrying forward to 
a violent catastrophe. 

Three days after the despatch of the last-cited let- 
ter, and two days after the adjournment of Congress, 
Washington, accompanied by Mr. Jefferson, departed 
by water on a visit to Rhode Island, which State had 
recently acceded to the Union. He was cordially wel- 
comed by the inhabitants, and returned to New York, 
after an absence of ten days, whence he again departed 
for his beloved Mount Vernon, there to cast off pubhc 
ciircs as much as possible, and enjoy the pleasures of the 
country during the residue of the recess of Congress. 
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PREquENT depredations liad of late been made on our 
frontier settlements by what Washington termed "cer- 
tain banditti of Indians " from the north-west side of 
the Ohio. Some of our people had been massacred 
and others carried into deplorable captivity. 

Strict justice and equity had always formed the 
basis of Washington's dealings with the Indian tribes, 
and he had endeavored to convince them that such was 
the general pohcy of our government ; but his efforts 
were often thwarted by the conduct of our own people ; 
the encroachments of land speculators and the lawless 
conduct of our frontiersmen ; and jealousies thus ex- 
cited were fomented by the intrigues of foreign agents. 

The Indians of the Wabash and the Miami rivers, 
who were the present aggressors, were numerous, war- 
like, and not deficient in discipline. They were well 
armed also, obtaining weapons and ammunition from 
the posts which the British still retained within the 
territories of the United States, contrary to the treaty 
of peace. 
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Washington had deprecated a war with these sav- 
ages, whom he considered acting under delusion ; bnt 
finding all pacific overtures unavaihng, and rather pro- 
ductive of more daring atrocities, he felt compelled to 
resort to it, alike by motives of policy, humanity, and 
justice. An act had been provided for emergencies, 
by which the President was empowered to call out the 
militia for the protection of the frontier ; this act he put 
in force in the interval of Congress ; and under it an 
expedition was set on foot, which began its march on the 
30th of September from Fort Washington (which stood 
on the site of the present city of Cincinnati). Briga- 
dier General Harmer, a veteran of the revolution, led 
the expedition, having under him three hundred and 
twenty regulars, mth mifitia detachments from Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia (or Kentucky), making in all 
foiu'teen hundred and fifty-three men. After a march 
of seventeen days, they approached the principal village 
of the Miamis. The Indians did not await an attack, 
but set fire to the village and fled to the woods. The 
destruction of the place, with that of large quantities of 
provisions, was completed. 

An Indian trail being discovered. Colonel Hardin, 
a continental ofiicer who commanded the Kentucky 
militia, was detached to follow it, at the head of one 
hundred and fifty of his men, and about thirty regulars ; 
under Captain Armstrong and Ensign Hartshorn. 
They followed the trail for about six miles, and were 
crossing a plain covered by thickets, when suddenly 
there were volleys of rifles on each side, from unseen 
marksmen, accompanied by the horrid war-whoop. 
Tlie ti^ail had, in fact, decoyed them into an ambush of 
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seven hundred savages, under the famous warrior 
Little Turtle. The militia fled, without firing a musket. 
The savages now turned upon the little handful of 
regulars, who stood their ground, and made a brave 
resistance with the bayonet until all were slain, except- 
ing Captain Armstrong, Ensign Hartshorn, and five 
privates. The ensign was saved by falling behind a 
log, which screened him from his pursuers. Armstrong 
plunged into a swamp, where he sank up to his neck, 
and remained for several hours of the night within two 
hundred yards of the field of action, a spectator of the 
war-dance of the savages over the slain. The two 
officers who escaped thus narrowly, found their way 
back to the camp about six miles distant.* 

The army, notwithstanding, effected the main 
purpose of the expedition in laying waste the Indian 
villages and destroying their winter's stock of pro- 
visions, after which it commenced its march back to 
Fort Washington. On the 21st of October, when it 
was halted about ten miles to the west of ChQhcothe, 
an opportunity was given Colonel Hardin to wipe out 
the late disgrace of his arms. He was detached with a 
larger body of mOitia than before, and sixty regulars, 
under Major Willys, to seek and bring the savages to 
action. The accounts of these Indian wars are very 
confused. It appears, however, that he had another 
encounter with Little Turtle and his braves. It was a 
bloody battle, fought well on both sides. The militia 
behaved bravely, and lost many men and officers, as 
did the regulars ; Major Willys fell at the commence- 
ment of the action. Colonel Hardin was at length 

" Butler's Hiat. of Kentutk)-, lOli. 
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compelled to retreat, leaving the dead and wounded in 
the hands of the enemy. After he had rejoined the 
main force, the whole expedition made its way back to 
Fort Washington, on the banks of the Ohio. 

During all this time, Washington had been rusti- 
cating at Mount Vernon, in utter ignorance of the 
events of this expedition. Week after week elapsed, 
without any tidings of its issue, progress, or even com- 
mencement. On the 2d of November he wrote to the 
Secretary of War, (General Knox,) expressing his sur- 
prise at this lack of information, and his anxiety as to 
the result of the enterprise, and requesting him to for- 
ward any official or other accounts that he might have 
relating to it. 

"This matter," observed he, "favorable or other- 
wise in the issue, wiQ require to be laid before Con- 
gress, that the motives which induced the expedition 
may appear." Nearly another month elapsed ; the time 
for the reassembhng of Congress was at hand, yet 
Washington was still without the desired information. 
It was not unto the last of November, that he received 
a letter from Governor George Clinton, of New York, 
communicating particulars of the affair related to him 
by Brant, the celebrated Indian chief. 

" If the information of Captain Brant be true," 
wrote Washington, in reply, "the issue of the expe- 
dition against the Indians wUl indeed prove imfortunate 
and disgraceful to the troops who suffered themselves 
to be ambuscaded." 
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HBAaSBMBLEa AT PHILADELPHIA — JtESIDENOB O! 

I NEW SEAT OF GOTEENMBNT THE STATE OAEKIABE — HAM- 

ASEAHGBMENI8 — IMFOBT ABB EXCISE BILL — 



— JOBMATIOff ( 



Congress reassembled, according to adjournment, on 
the first Monday in December, at Philadelphia, which 
was now, for a time, the seat of government. A house 
belonging to Mr. Robert Morris, the financier, had 
been hired by Washington for his residence, and at his 
request, had undergone additions and alterations " in a 
plain and neat, and not by any means in an extrava- 
gant style,'' 

His secretary, Mr. Lear, had made every prepara- 
tion for his arrival and accommodation, and, among 
other things, had spoken of the rich and elegant style 
in which the state carriage was fitted up. "I had 
rather have heard," rephed "Washington, " that my re- 
paired coach was plain and elegant than rich and 
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Congress, at its opening, was cliiefly occupied in 
financial arrangements, intended to estabKsh the public 
credit and provide for the expenses of government. 
According to the statement of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, an additional annual revenue of eight him- 
dred and twenty-six thousand dollars would be re- 
quired, principally to meet the additional charges 
arising from the assumption of the State debts. He 
proposed to raise it by an increase of the impost on 
foreign distilled spirits, and a tax by way of excise on 
spirits distilled at home. An Impost and Excise bill 
was accordingly introduced into Congress, and met 
with violent opposition. An attempt was made to 
strike out the excise, but failed, and the whole biU was 
finally carried through the House. 

Mr. Hamilton, in his former Treasiu-y report, had 
recommended the establishment of a National Bank ; 
he now, in a special report, urged the policy of the 
measure. A bill, introduced in conformity with his 
views, was passed in the Senate, but vehemently 
opposed in the House ; partly on considerations of 
policy ; but chiefly on the ground of constitutionality. 
On one side it was denied that the constitution had 
given to Congress the power of incorporation ; on the 
other side it was insisted that such power was incident 
to the power vested in Congress for raising money. 

The question was argued at length, and with great 
ardor, and after passing the House of Representatives 
by a majority of nineteen votes, came before the execu- 
tive for hk approval. Washington was fuHy alive to 
the magnitude of the question and the interest felt in 
it by the opposing parties. The cabinet was divided 
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on it. Jefferson and Randolph denied its constitution- 
ality ; Hamilton and Knox maintained it. Washing- 
ton required of each minister the reasons of his opinion 
in writing ; and, after maturely weighing them, gave 
his sanction to the act, and the bill was carried into 
effect. 

The objection of Jefferson to a bank was not 
merely on constitutional grounds. In his subsequent 
writings he avows himself opposed to banks, as intro- 
ducing a paper instead of a cash system — raising up a 
moneyed aristocracy, and abandoning the public to the 
discretion of avarice and swindlers. Paper money might 
have some advantages, but its abuses were inevitable, 
and by breaking up the measure of value, it made 
a lottery of all private property. These objections he 
maintained to his dying day ; but he had others, which 
may have been more cogent with him in the present 
instance. He considered the bank as a powerful engine 
intended by Hamilton to complete the machinery by 
which the whole action of the legislature was to be 
placed under the direction of the Treasury, and shaped 
to further a monarchical system of government. Wash- 
ington, he affirmed, was not aware of the drift or effect 
of Hamilton's schemes. " Unversed in financial pro- 
jects and calculations and budgets, his approbation of 
them was bottomed on his confidence in the man." 

Washington, however, was not prone to be swayed 
in his judgments by bhnd partiality. When he dis- 
trusted his own knowledge in regard to any important 
measure, he asked the written opinions of those of his 
council who he thought were better informed, and 
examined and weighed them, and put them to the test 
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of his almost unfailing sagacity. This was the way he 

had acted as a general, in his military councils, and 
he found the same plan efficacious in his cabinet. His 
confidence in Hamilton's talents, information, and in- 
tegrity had led him to seek his counsels ; but his ap- 
probation of those counsels was bottomed on a careful 
investigation of them. It was the same in regard to 
the counsels of Jefferson ; they were received with 
great deference, but always dehberately and scrupu- 
lously weighed. The opposite policy of these rival 
statesmen brought them into incessant collision, 
" Hamilton and myself," writes Jefferson, " were daily 
pitted in the cabinet like two cocks." The warm- 
hearted Knox always sided with his old companion in 
arms ; whose talents he revered. He is often noticed 
with a disparaging sneer by Jefferson, in consequence. 
Randolph commonly adhered to the latter. Washing- 
ton's calm and massive intellect overruled any occa- 
sional discord. His policy with regard to his constitu- 
tional advisers has been happily estimated by a modem 
statesman : " He sought no unit cabinet, according to 
the set phrase of succeeding times. He asked no sup- 
pression of sentiment, no concealment of opinion ; he 
exhibited no mean jealousy of high talent in others. 
He gathered around him the greatest public men of 
that day, and some of them to be ranked with the 
greatest of any day. He did not leave Jefferson and 
Hamilton without the cabinet, to shake, perhaps, the 
whole fabric of government in their fierce wars and 
rivalries, but he took them within, where he himself 
might arbitrate their disputes as they arose, and turn 
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to the best account for the country their suggestions 
as they were made." * 

In the mean time two political parties were forming 
throughout the Union, under the adverse standards of 
these statesmen. Both had the good of the country at 
heart, but differed as to the policy by which it was 
to be secured. The federalists, who looked up to 
Hamilton as their model, were in favor of strengthen- 
ing the general government so as to give it weight and 
dignity abroad and efficiency at home ; to guard it 
t the encroachments of the individual States and 
tendency to anarchy. The other party, 
known as repubhcans or democrats, and taking Mr. 
Jefferson's view of affairs, saw in all the measures ad- 
vocated by the Federalists, an intention to convert the 
Federal into a great central or consohdated government, 
preparatory to a change from a republic to a monarchy. 

The particulars of General Harmer's expedition 
against the Indians, when reported to Congress, gave 
great dissatisfaction. The conduct of the troops, in 
suffering themselves to be surprised, was for some time 
stigmatized as disgraceful. Further troubles in that 
quarter were apprehended, for the Miamis were said to 
be less disheartened by the ravage of their villages than 
exultant at the successful ambuscades of Little Turtle. 

Three Seneca chiefs, Complanter, Half Town, and 
Great Tree, being at the seat of government on busi- 
ness of their own nation, offered to visit these belliger- 
ent tribes, and persuade them to bury the hatchet. 
Washington, in a set speech, encouraged them in the 
undertaking. "By this humane measure," said he, 

• Speech of R. M. T, Hunter, of Virginia. 
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" you will render these mistaken people a great service, 
and probably prevent their being swept off of the face 
of the earth. The United States require only that 
these people should demean theniseh'es peaceably. But 
they may be assured that the United States are able, 
and will most certainly punish them severely for alt 
their robberies and murders." 

Washington had always been earnest in his desire 
to civilize the savages, but had little faith in the expe- 
dient which had been pursued, of sending their young 
men to our colleges ; the true means, be thought, was 
to introduce the arts and habits of husbandry among 
them. In concluding his speech to the Seneca chiefs, 
he observed, " Wben you retmn to your country, tell 
your nation that it is my desire to promote their pros- 
perity by teaching them the use of domestic animals, 
and the manner that the white people plough and raise 
so much com ; and if, upon consideration, it would be 
agreeable to the nation at large to learn those arts, I 
will find some means of teacbing them at some places 
within their country as shall be agreed upon." 

In the course of tbe present session. Congress re- 
ceived and granted the applications of Kentucky and 
Vermont for admission into the Union, the former after 
August, 1792 J the latter immediately. 

On the 3d of March the term of this first Congress 
expired. Washington, after reciting the various im- 
portant measures tbat had been effected, testified to the 
great harmony and cordiality which had prevailed. In 
some few instances, he admitted, particularly in passing 
the law for higber duties on spirituous bquors, and 
more especially on tbe subject of tbe bank, " the line 
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between the southern and eastern interests had appeared 
more strongly marked than could be inshed, the former 
against and the latter in favor of those measures, " but 
the debates," adds he, " were conducted with" temper 
and candor." 

As the Indians on the north-west side of the Ohio 
still continued their hostilities, one of the last measures 
of Congress had been an act to augment the military 
establishment, and to place in the hands of the executive 
more ample means for the protection of the frontiers. 
A new expedition against the belligerent tribes had, in 
consequence, been projected. General St. Clair, actu- 
ally governor of the territory west of the Ohio, was ap- 
pointed commander-in-chief of the forces to be em- 
ployed. 

Washington had been deeply chagrined by the 
mortifying disasters of General Harmer's expedition to 
the Wabash, resulting from Indian ambushes. In 
taking leave of his old military comrade, St. Clair, he 
wished him success and honor, but gave him a solemn 
warning. " You have your instructions from the Secre- 
tary of War. I had a strict eye to them, and will add 
but one word — Beware of a surprise ! You know how 
the Indians fight. I repeat it — Beware of a mrprise !" 
With these warning words sounding in his ear, St. 
Clair departed.* 

• Knsh'a WashingtOQ in Domestic Life, p. 67. 
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In the month of March "Washington set out on a tour 
through the Southern States ; travelling mth one set 
of horses and making occasional halts. The route pro- 
jected, and of which he had marked off the halting 
places, was by Fredericksburg, Richmond, Wilmington 
(N. C), and Charleston to Savannah; thence to Au- 
gusta, Columbia, and the interior towns of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia, comprising a journey of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven miles ; all which he accom- 
plished without any interruption from sickness, bad 
weather, or any untoward accident. " Indeed," writes 
he, " so highly were we favored that we arrived at each 
place where I proposed to make any halt, on the very 
day I fixed upon before we set out. The same horses 
performed the whole tour ; and, although much reduced 
in flesh, kept up their full spirits to the last day." 
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He returned to Philadelphia on the 6th of July, 
much pleased with his tour. It had enabled him, he 
said, to see, with his own eyes, the situation of the 
countiy, and to learn more accurately the disposition of 
the people, than he could have done from any verbal 
information. He had looked around him, in fact, with 
a paternal eye, been cheered as usual by continual 
demonstrations of a nation's love, and his heart had 
warmed with the reflection how much of this national 
happiness had been won by his own patriotic exertions. 

" Every day's experience of the government of the 
United States," writes he to David Humphreys, " seems 
to confirm its establishment, and to render it more pop- 
ular. A ready acquiescence in the laws made under 
it shows, in a strong hght, the confidence which the 
people have in their representatives, and in the up- 
right views of those who administer the government. 
At the time of passing a law imposing a duty on home- 
made spirits, it was vehemently affinned by many that 
such a law could never be executed in the Southern 
States, particularly in Virginia and South CaroHua. * * * 
But from the best information I could get on my jour- 
ney respecting its operations on the minds of the peo- 
ple — and I took some pains to obtain information on 
this point— there remains not a doubt but it wili be 
carried into effect, not only without opposition, but 
with very general approbation, in those very parts 
where it was foretold that it never would be submitted 
to by any one," 

" Our public credit," adds he, " stands on that 
ground, which, three years ago, it would have been 
madness to have foretold. The astonishing rapidity 
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with which the newly instituted bank was filled, gives 
an unexampled proof of the resources of our country- 
men and their confidence in public measures. On the 
first day of opening the subscription the whole number 
of s'lares (twenty thousand) were taken up in one hour, 
and application made for upwards of four thousand 
shares more than were granted by the institution, be- 
sides many others that were coming in from various 
quarters." * 

To his comrade in arms, Lafayette, he also writes 
exultingly of the flourishing state of the country and 
the attachment of aU classes to the government : 

" Wtiile in Europe, wai^ or commotions seem to agi- 
tate almost every nation, peace and tranquillity prevail 
among us, except in some parts of our Western fron- 
tiers, where the Indians have been troublesome, to re- 
claim or chastise whom, proper measures are now ptir- 
suing. This contrast between the situation of the peo- 
ple of the United States and those of Europe, is too 
striking to be passed over, even by the most superficial 
observer, and may, I believe, be considered as one 
great cause of leading the people here to reflect more 
attentively on their own prosperous state, and to ex- 
amine, more minutely, and consequently approve more 
fully, of the government under which they live, than 
they otherwise would have done. But we do not wish 
to be the only people who may taste the sweets of an 
equal and good government. We look with an anxious 
eye to the time when happiness and tranquillity shall 
prevail in your counti-y, and when all Europe shall be 
freed from commotion, tumults, and alarms." 

"■ Writings, I. 111. 
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Letters firom Giouveraeur Morris had given him a 

gloomy picture of French affairs. "This unhappy 
country," writes he, " bewildered in pursuit of meta- 
physical whimsies, presents to our moral view a mighty 
ruin. Like the remnants of ancient magnificence, we 
admire the architecture of the temple, while we detest 
the false god to whom it was dedicated. Daws and 
ravens, and the birds of night, now build their nests 
in its niches. The sovereign, humbled to the level of 
a beggar's pity, without resources, without authority, 
without a friend. The Assembly at once a master and 
a slave, new in power, wild in theory, raw in practice. It 
engrosses all functions, though incapable of exercising 
any, and has taken from this fierce, ferocious people, 
every restraint of religion and of respect. * * * Lafay- 
ette has hitherto acted a splendid part. The king obeys 
but detests him. He obeys because he fears. Whoever 
possesses the royal person may do whatever he pleases 
with the royal character and authority. Hence, it hap- 
pens that the ministers are of Lafayette's appointment."* 
Lafayette's own letters depict the troubles of a 
patriot leader in the stormy time of a revolution : a 
leader warm, generous, honest, impulsive, but not far- 
seeing. " I continue to be forever tossed about on an 
ocean of factions and commotions of every kind ; for it is 
my fate to be attacked with equal animosity ; on one 
side, by all that is aristocratic, servile, parliamentary, in 
a word, by aU the adversaries of my free and levelling 
doctrine ; on the other, by the Orleans and anti-mo- 
narchical factions, and all the workers of disorder and 
pillage. If it is doubtful whether I may escape per- 

• Sparks' Life of G. Mopris, ii. 117-119. 
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sonally from so many enemies, the success of our grand 
and good revolution is, at least, thank heaven, assured 
in France, and soon it will propagate itself in the rest 
of the world, if we succeed in establishing public order 
in this country. Unfortunately, the people have much 
better learnt how to overturn despotism, than to com- 
prehend the duty of submission to law. It is to you, 
my dear General, the patriarch and generalissimo of the 
promoters of universal liberty, that I ought always to 
render a faithful account of the conduct of your aide- 
de-camp in the service of this grand cause." 

And in a subsequent letter : " I would that I could 
give you the assurance that our troubles were termi- 
nated and our constitution established. Nevertheless, 
though our horizon is still very dark, we commence to 
foresee the moment when a new legislative body wiU 
replace this Assembly ; and, unless there come an in- 
tervention of foreign powers, I hope that four months 
from this your friend will have resumed the Hfe of a 
peaceful and simple citizen. 

"The rage of party, even between the different 
shades of patriots, has gone as far as possible without 
the effusion of blood ; but if animosities are far from 
subsiding, present circumstances are somewhat less 
menacing of a collision between the different supporters 
of the popular cause. As to myself, I am always the 
butt for attacks of all parties, because they see in my 
person an insurmountable obstacle to their evil designs. 
In the mean time, what appears to me a species of phe- 
nomenon, my popularity hitherto has not been shaken." 

And in another letter, he speaks of the multiplying 
dangers which menaced the progress of reform in 
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France : " The refugees hovering about the frontiers, 
intrigues in most of the despotic and aristocratic cabi- 
nets, our regular army divided into Tory officers and 
undisciplined soldiers, hcentiousness among the peo- 
ple not easily repressed, the capital, that gives the tone 
to the empire, tossed about by anti-revolutionary or 
factious parties, the Assembly fatigued by hard labor, 
and very unmanageable. However, according to the 
popular motto, fa ira, it will do." 

When Lafayette thus wrote, faction was predom- 
inant at Paris. Liberty and equality began to be the 
watch-words, and the Jacobin club had set up a journal 
which was spreading the spirit of revolt and preparing 
the fate of royalty. 

" I assure you," writes Washington, " I have often 
contemplated, with great anxiety, the danger to which 
you are personally exposed by your peculiar and deli- 
cate situation in the tumult of the time, and your let- 
ters are far from quieting that friendly concern. But 
to one who engages in hazardous enterprises for the 
good of his country, and who is guided by pure and 
upright views, as I am sure is the case with you, life ia 
but a secondarj' consideration. 

" The tumultuous populace of large cities are ever 
to be dreaded. Their indiscriminate violence pros- 
trates, for the time, all public authority, and its conse- 
quences are sometimes extensive and terrible. In 
Paris, we may suppose these tumults are peculiarly dis- 
astrous at this time, when the pubhc mind is in a fer- 
ment, and when, as is always the case on such occasions, 
there are not wanting wicked and designing men whose 
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element is confusion, and who will not 1 

stroying the pubHc tranquillity to gain a favorite point." 

Sympathy with the popular cause prevailed with a 
part of "Washington's cabinet. Jefferson was ardent in 
his wishes that the revolution might be established. 
He felt, he said, that the permanence of our own revo- 
lution leaned, in some degree, on that of Prance ; that 
a failure there would be a powerful argument to prove 
there must be a failure here, and that the success of 
the French revolution was necessary to stay up our own 
and " prevent its felhng back to that kind of half-way 
house, the English constitution." 

Outside of the cabinet, the Vice President, John 
Adams, regarded the French revolution with strong dis- 
trust. His official position, however, was too negative 
in its nature to afford him an opportunity of exerting 
influence on pubhc affairs. He considered the post of 
Vice President beneath his talents. "My country," 
writes he, " has, in its wisdom, contrived for me the 
most insignificant office that ever the invention of man 
contrived or his imagination conceived." * Impatient 
of a situation in which, as he said, he could do neither 
good nor evil, he resorted, for mental relief, to the press, 
and for upwards of a year had exercised his fertile and 
ever ready pen, in furnishing Fenno's Gazette of the 
United States, ivith a series of papers entitled, " Dis- 
courses on Davila," being an analysis of Davila's His- 
tory of the Civil Wars of France in the 16th century. 
The aim of Mr, Adams, in this series, was to point out 
to his countrymen the dangers to be apprehended from 
powerful factions in iU-balanced forms of government ; 
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but his aim was mistaken, and tie was charged with 
advocating monarchy, and kboring to prepare the way 
for an hereditary presidency. To counteract these 
" political heresies," a reprint of Paine's Rights of Man, 
written in reply to Burke's pamphlet on the French 
revolution, appeared under the auspices of Mr. Jeffer- 
son. 

While the public mind was thus agitated with con- 
flicting opinions, news arrived in August, of the flight 
of Louis XVI. from Paris, and his recapture at Va- 
rennes. AU Jefferson's hatred of royalty was aroused 
by this breach of royal faith. " Such are the fruits of 
that form of government," said he, scornfully, " which 
heaps importance on idiots, and which the tories of the 
present day are trying to preach into our favor. It 
would be unfortunate were it in the power of any one 
man to defeat the issue of so beautiful a revolution. I 
hope and trust that it is not, and that, for the good of 
suffering humanity all over the earth, that revolution 
will be established and spread all over the world." 

He was the first to communicate the intelligence to 
Washington, who was holding one of his levees, and ob- 
serves, " I never saw him so much dejected by any event 
in my life." Washington, himself, declares that he re- 
mained for some time in painful suspense, as to what 
would be the consequences of this event. Ultimately, 
when news arrived that the king had accepted the consti- 
tution from the hands of the National Assembly, he hailed 
the event as promising happy consequences to Prance, 
and to mankind in general ; and what added to his joy, 
was the noble and disinterested part which his friend, 
Lafayette, had acted in this great drama. " The prayers 
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and wishes of the human race," writes he to the 
Marquis, " have attended the exertions of your nation ; 
and when your afFaii-s are settled under an energetic 
and equal govemment, the hearts of all good men will 

be satisfied." 
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EITBAL HOCBS AT MOCHT VBENON — ASBEMELINO O 



ISDIANS, TJtJDBE BOOTT . 

BLB KEStILT THIRD BSPBBITIOK Um)GE BT. OLAIE — HIS DISASTBOttS 

COBTBST AND TlTfl MAT. BBTEEAT HOW WASHINGTON BKCEITBD THB 

DTCELLIBBNCE. 

A PEW weeks of autumn were passed by Washington 
at Mount Vernon, with his family in rural enjoyment, 
and in instructing a new agent, Mr. Robert Lewis, in 
the management of his estate ; his nephew. Major George 
A. Washington, who ordinarily attended to his landed 
concerns, being absent among the moimtains in quest 
of health. 

The second Congress assembled at Philadelphia on 
the 24th of October, and on the 25th Washington de- 
livered his opening speech. After remarking upon the 
prosperous situation of the country, and the success 
which had attended its financial measures, he adverted 
to the offensive operations against the Indians, which 
government had been compelled to adopt for the pro- 
tection of the Western frontier. Some of these opera- 
tions, he observed, had been successful, others were 
still depending. A brief statement will be sufficient for 
the successful operations alluded to. To reconcile some 
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of the people of the West, to the appointment of Gen- 
eral St. Clair as commander-in-chief in that quarter, a 
local board of war had been formed for the Western 
country, empowered to act in conjunction with the 
commanding officer of the United States, in calling out 
the militia; sending out expeditions against the In- 
dians, and apportioning scouts through the exposed 
parts of the district of Kentucky. 

Under this arrangement two expeditions had been 
organized in Kentucky against the villages on the Wa- 
bash. The first, in May, was led by General Charles 
Scott, having General Wilkinson as second in command. 
The second, a volunteer enterprise, in August, was led 
by Wilkinson alone. Very little good was effected, or 
glory gained by cither of these expeditions. Indian vil- 
lages and wigwams were burned, and fields laid waste ; 
some few waniors were killed and prisoners taken, and 
an immense expense incurred. 

Of the events of a third enterprise, led by General 
St. Clair himself, no tidings had been received at the 
time of Washington's opening speech ; but we will an- 
ticipate the official despatches and proceed to show how 
it fared with that veteran soldier, and how far he profit- 
ed by the impressive warning which he had received 
from the President at parting. 

The troops for bis expedition assembled early in 
September, in the vicinity of Fort Washington (now 
Cincinnati). There were about two thousand regulars, 
and one thousand militia. The regulars included a corps 
of artillery and several squadrons of horse. An ardu- 
ous task was before them. Boads were to be opened 
through a wilderness ; bridges constructed for the con- 
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veyance of artillery and stores, and forts to be built so 
as to keep up a line of communication between the 
Wabash and the Ohio, the base of operations. The 
troops commenced their march directly North, on the 
6th or 7th of September, cutting their way through the 
woods, and slowly constructing the hue of forts. The lit- 
tle army, on the 24th of October, according to the diary 
of an officer, was respectable in numbers — " upon pa- 
per " — ^but, adds he, "the absence of the first Regiment, 
and desertions from the militia, had very much reduced 
us. With the residue there was too generally want- 
ing the essential stamina of soldiers. Picked up and 
recruited from the off-scourings of large towns and cities, 
enervated by idleness, debauchery, and every species of 
vice, it was impossible they could have been made com- 
petent to the arduous duties of Indian warfare. An 
extraordinary aversion to service was also conspicuous 
amongst them, and demonstrated by repeated deser- 
tions ; in many instances, to the very foe we were to 
combat. The late period at which they had been 
brought into the field, left no leisure nor opportunity 
to disciphne them. They were, moreover, badly clothed, 
badly paid, and badly fed. * * * The military 
stores and arms were sent on in infamous order. Not- 
withstanding pointed orders against firing, and a penalty 
of one hundred lashes, game was so plenty and presented 
such a strong temptation, that the militia and the levies 
were constantly offending, to the great injury of the 
service and the destruction of all order in the army." * 
After placing garrisons in the forts, the general 

• Diarj of Col. Wintlirop Sargent, Adjutant Geneval of the U. S. army 
during the oampMgn of 1791. 
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continued his march. It was a forced one with him, 
for he was so afflicted with the gout that he could not 
walk, and had to be helped on and off of his horse ; but 
his only chance to keep his little army together was to 
move on. A number of the Virginia troops had already, 
on the 27th of October, insisted on then" discharges ; 
there was danger that the whole battalion would follow 
their example, and the time of the other battalions was 
nearly up. The plan of the general was to push so 
far into the enemy's country, that such detachments as 
might be entitled to their discharges, would be afraid 
to return. 

The army had proceeded six days after leaving Port 
Jefferson, and were drawing near a part of the coun- 
try where they were likely to meet with Indians, when, 
on the 30th of October, sixty of the militia deserted in 
a body ; intending to supply themselves by plundering 
the convoys of provisions which were coming forward 
in the rear. The 1st United States regiment, under 
Major Hamtranck was detached to march back beyond 
Tort Jefferson, apprehend these deserters, if possible, 
and, at all events, prevent the provisions that might be 
ou the way, from being rifled. The force thus de- 
tached, consisted of three hundred of the best disci- 
phned men in the service, with experienced officers. 

Thus reduced tol ,400 effective rank and file, the army 
continued its march to a point about twenty-nine miles 
from Port Jefferson, and ninety-seven from Fort Wash- 
ington, and fifteen mOes south of the Miami villages, 
where it encamped, November 3d, on a rising ground 
with a stream forty feet wide in front, running westerly. 
This stream was mistaken by General St. Clair for the 
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St. Mary, which empties itself into the Miami of the 
lakes ; but it was, in fact, a tributary of the AVabash. 

A number of new and old Indian camps showed .that 
this had been a place of general resort ; and in the bends 
of the stream were tracks of a party of fifteen, horse and 
foot ; a scouting party most probably, which must have 
quitted the ground just before the arrival of the army. 
The troops were encamped in two lines, the right 
wing composed of Butler, Clarke, and Patterson's bat- 
talions, commanded by Major General Butler, form- 
ing the first line ; Patterson on the right, and four 
pieces of artillery on the right of Butler. Tlie left 
wing, consisting of Beddinger and Gaither's battal- 
ions, and the second United States regiment, com- 
manded by Colonel Darke, formed the second line; 
ivith an interval of about seventy yards, which was all 
that the ground allowed. The length of the lines was 
nearly four hundred yards ; the rear somewhat more, 
and the front somewhat less. A troop of horse, com- 
manded by Captain Truman, and a company of rifle- 
men under Captain Paulkner, were upon the right 
flank, and Snowden's troop of horse on the left. 

The ground descended gradually in front of the en- 
campment to the stream, which, at this time, was ford- 
able, and meandered in its course ; in some places, one 
hundred yards distant from the camp, in others not 
more than twenty-five. The immediate spot of the 
encampment was very defensible against regular troops ; 
but it was surrounded by close woods, dense thickets, 
and the trunks of fallen trees, with here and there a 
ravine, and a small swamp — all the best kind of cover 
for stealthy Indian warfare. 
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The militia were encamped beyond the stream about 
a quarter of a mile in the advance, on a high flat ; a 
much more favorable position than that occupied by 
the main body ; and capacious enough to have accom- 
modated the whole, and admitted any extent of Unes. 

It was the intention of St. Clair to throw up a 
sHght work on the following day, and to move on to 
the attack of the Indian villages as soon as he should 
be rejoined by Major Hamtranck and the first United 
States regiment. The plan of this, work he concerted 
in the evening with Major Ferguson of the artillery, 
a cool, indefatigable, determined man. In the mean 
time, Colonel Oldham, the commanding oiRcer of the 
militia, was directed to send out two detachments that 
evening, to explore the country and gain information 
concerning the enemy. The militia, however, showed 
signs of insubordination. They complained of being 
too much fatigued for the purpose ; in short, the ser- 
vice was not, and probably could not be enforced. 
Sentinels posted around the camp, about fifty paces 
distant from each other, formed the principal security. 

About half an hour before sunrise on the next morning 
(Nov. 4th), and just after the troops had been dismissed 
on parade, a horrible sound bm:st forth from the woods 
around .the mihtia camp, resembling, says an officer, the 
jangling of an infinitude of horse-bells. It was the 
direful Indian yell, followed by the sharp reports of the 
deadly rifle. The mihtia returned a feeble fire and then 
took to flight, dashing helter-skelter into the other camp. 
The first line of the continental troops which was hasti- 
ly forming, was thrown into disorder. Tlie Indians 
were close upon the heels of the flying militia, and 
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would liave entered the camp with them, but the sight 
of troops drawn up with fixed bayonets to receive 
them, checked their ardor, and they threw themselves 
behind logs and bushes at the distance of seventy yards ; 
and immediately commenced an attack upon the first 
line, which soon was extended to the second. The 
great weight of the attack was upon the centre of each 
line where the artillery was placed. The artillery, if 
not well served, was bravely fought ; a quantity of can- 
ister and some round shot were thrown in the direction 
whence the Indians fired ; but, concealed as they were, 
and only seen occasionally as they sprang from one covert 
to another, it was impossible to direct the pieces to 
advantage. The artillerists themselves were exposed to 
a murderous fire, and every ofiicer, and more than two- 
thirds of the men, were kiUed and wounded. Twice 
the Indians pushed into the camp, delivering their fire 
and then rushing on with the tomahawk, but each time 
they were driven back. General Butler had been shot 
from his horse, and was sitting down to have his wound 
dressed, when a daring savage, darting into the camp, 
tomahawked and scalped him. He failed to carry off 
his trophy, being instantly slain. 

The veteran St. Clair, who, unable to mount his 
horse, was borne about on a Utter, preser\'ed his cool- 
ness in the midst of the peril and disaster, giving his or- 
ders with judgment and self-possession. Seeing to what 
disadvantage his troops fought with a concealed enemy, 
he ordered Colonel Darke, with his regiment of regu- 
Ifffs, to rome the Indians from their covert with the 
bayonet, and turn their left flank. This was executed 
with great spirit : the enemy were driven three or four 
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hundred yards ; but, for want of cavalry or riflemen, 
the pursuit slackened, and the troops were forced to 
give back in turn. The savages had now got into the 
camp by the left flank ; again several charges were 
made, but in vain. Great carnage was suffered from 
the enemy concealed in the woods ; every shot seemed 
to take effect ; all the officers of the second regiment 
were picked off, excepting three. The contest had now 
endured for more than two hours and a half. The 
spirits of the troops flagged under the loss of the offi- 
cers ; half the army was killed, and the situation of the 
remainder was desperate. There appeared to be no 
alternative but a retreat. 

At half-past nine, General St. Clair ordered Colonel 
Darke, with the second regiment, to make another 
charge, as if to turn the right wing of the enemy, but, 
in fact, to regain the road from which the army was cut 
off. This object was pfPected. " Having collected in 
one body the greatest part of the troops," writes one of 
the officers, " and such of the wounded as could possi- 
bly hobble along with us, we pushed out from the left of 
the rear line, sacrificing our artiUery and baggage." Some 
of the wounded officers were brought off on horses, but 
several of the disabled men had to be left on the ground. 
The poor fellows charged their pieces before they were 
left : and the firing of musketry heard by the troops 
after they quitted the camp, told that their unfortunate 
comrades were selling theur lives dear. 

It was a disorderly flight. The troops threw away 
arras, ammunition, and accoutrements ; even the officers, 
in some instances, divested themselves of their fusees. 
The general was mounted on a pack horse which could 
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not be pricked out of a walk. Fortunately, tlie enemy 
did not pursue above a mile or two, returning, most 
probably, to plunder the camp. 

By seven in the evening, the fugitives reached Port 
■lefferson, a distance of twenty-nine mdes. Here they 
met Major Hamtranck with the fii^t regiment ; but, as 
this force was far from sufficient to make up for the 
losses of the morning, the retreat was continued to Port 
Washington, where the army arrived on the 8th at 
noon, shattered and broken-spirited. Many poor fel- 
lows fell behind in the retreat, and fancying the savages 
were upon them, left the road, and some of them were 
wandering several days, until nearly starved. 

In this disastrous battle the whole loss of regular 
troops and levies amounted to five hundred and fifty 
killed, and two himdred wounded. Out of ninety-five 
commissioned officers who were on the field, thirty-one 
were slain and twenty-four wounded. Of the three 
hundred and nineteen militia. Colonel Oldham and three 
other officers were killed and five wounded ; and of non- 
commissioned officers and privates, thirty-eight were 
killed and twenty-nine wounded. Fourteen artificers 
and ten pack horsemen were also killed, and thirteen 
wounded- So that, according to Colonel Sargent's esti- 
mate, the whole loss amounted to six hundred and 
seventy-seven killed, including thirty women, and two 
hundred and seventy-one wounded. 

Poor St. Clair's defeat has been paralleled with 
that of Braddock. No doubt, when he realized the ter- 
rible havoc that had been made, he thought sadly of 
Washington's parting words, " Beware of a surprise ! " 

We have a graphic avcouiit of the manner in which 
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the intelligence of tiie disaster was received by Wash- 
ington at Philadelphia. Towards the close of a winter's 
day in December, an officer in uniform dismounted in 
front of the President's house, and, giving the bridle to 
his servant, knocked at the door. He was informed by 
the porter that the President was at dinner and had com- 
pany. The officer was not to be denied; he was on 
public business, he brought despatches for the President. 
A servant was sent into the dining-room to communicate 
the matter to Mr. Lear. The latter left the table and 
went into the hall, where the officer repeated what he had 
said to the porter. Mr. Lear, as secretary of the Presi- 
dent, offered to take charge of the despatches and de- 
liver them at the proper time. . The officer replied that 
he was just arrived from the Western array ; his orders 
were to dehver the despatches promptly to the Presi- 
dent in person ; but that he would wait his directions. 
Mr. Lear returned and, in a whisper, communicated to 
the President what had passed. Washington rose from 
the table and went into the hall, whence he returned in 
a short time and resinned his seat, apologizing for his 
absence, but without alluding to the cause of it. One 
of the company, however, overheard him, as he took his 
seat, mutter to himself, with an ejaculation of extreme 
impatience, " I knew it would be so ! " 

Mrs, Washington held her drawing-room that even- 
ing. The gentlemen repaired thither from the table. 
Washington appeared there with his usual serenity ; 
speaking courteously to every lady, as was his custom. 
By ten o'clock all the company had gone ; Mrs. Wash- 
ington retired soon after, and Washington and his sec- 
retary alone remained. 
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The general walked slowly backward and forward 
for some minutes in silence. As yet there had been 
no change in his manner. Taking a seat on a sofa by 
the fire he told Mr. Lear to sit down ; the latter had 
scarce time to notice that he was extremely agitated, 
when he broke out suddenly : " It's all over ! — St. 
Clair's defeated ! — routed ; the officers nearly all killed, 
the men by wholesale ; the rout complete ; too shock- 
ing to think of, and a surprise into the bargain ! " All 
this was uttered with great vehemence. Then pausing 
and rising from the sofa, he walked up and down the 
room in silence, violently agitated, but saying nothing. 
When near the door he stopped short ; stood still for a 
few moments, when there was another terrible explo- 
sion of wrath. 

" Yes," exclaimed he, " here, on this very spot, I 
took leave of him ; I wished him success and honor. 
' You have your instructions from the Secretary of War,' 
said I, ' I had a strict eye to them, and wiU add but 
one word, beware of a sueprise ! You know how the 
Indians fight us. I repeat it, beware op a surprise.' 
He went off with that, my last warning, thrown into 
his ears. And yet ! ! To suffer that army to be cut to 
pieces, hacked, butchered, tomahawked, by a surprise — 
the very thing I guarded him against—O God ! O 
God ! " exclaimed he, throwing up his hands, and while 
his very frame shook vrith emotion, " he's worse than a 
murderer ! How can he answer it to his country ! The 
blood of the slain is iipon him — the curse of widows and 
orphans — ^the curse of heaven I " 

Mr. Lear remained speechless; awed into breath, 
less silence by the appalling tones in which this torrent 
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of invective was poured forth. The paroxysm passed 
by. Washington again sat down on the sofa — he was 
silent — apparently uncomfortable, as if conscious of the 
ungovernable burst of passion which had overcome him. 
" This must not go beyond this room," said he at 
length, in a subdued and altered tone — there was an- 
other and a longer pause ; then, in a tone quite low : 
"General St. Clair shall have justice," said he. "I 
looked hastily through the despatches ; saw the whole 
disaster, but not all the particulars. I will receive him 
without displeasure ; I wiU hear him vrithout prejudice ; 
he shall have full justice." * 

Washington had recovered his equanimity. " The 
storm," we are told, "was over, and no sign of it was 
afterwards seen' in his conduct or heard in his conver- 
sation." How well he kept his word, in regard to 
Greneral St. Clair, will hereafter be shown. 

• Bush's Washington in Domestic Life. 
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MOUtrr TBENOS 8U&eSST8 TOPICS FOB 

:. ADDEBSS ItiDISOH's DRAFT — JEBFBESOlf DESKS HIS 

CONTINUANCE. 

In tbe course of the present session of Congress a bill 
was introduced for apportioning representatives among 
the people of the several States, according to the first 
enumeration. 

The constitution had provided that the nmnber of 
representatives should not exceed one for every thirty 
thousand persons, and the House of Representatives 
passed a bill allotting to each State one member for 
this amount of population. This ratio would leave a 
fraction, greater or less, in each State. Its operation 
was unequal, as in some States a large surplus would 
be unrepresented, and hence, in one branch of the 
legislature, the relative power of the State be afiected. 
That, too, was the popular branch, which those who 
feared a strong executive, desired to provide with the 
counterpoise of as full a representation as possible. 

To obviate this difficulty the Senate adopted a new 
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principle of apportionment. They assumed the total 
population of the United States, and not the population 
of each State, as the basis on which the whole number 
of representatives should be ascertained. This aggre- 
gate they divided by thirty thousand: the quotient 
gave one hundred and twenty as the number of repre- 
sentatives ; and this number they apportioned upon the 
several States according to their population ; allotting 
to each one member for every thirty thousand, and dis- 
tril)uting the residuary members (to make up the one 
hundred and twenty) among the States having the 
largest fractions. 

After an earnest debate, the House concurred, and 
the bill came before the President for his decision. 
The sole question was as to its constitutionality ; that 
being admitted, it was unexceptionable. Washington 
took the opinion of his cabinet, Jefferson and Ran- 
dolph considered the act at variance with the constitu- 
tion. Knox was undecided. Hamilton thought the 
clause of the constitution relating to the subject some- 
what vague, and was in favor of the construction given 
to it by the legislature. 

After weighing the arguments on both sides, and 
maturely deliberating, the President made up his mind 
that the act was unconstitutional. It was the obvious 
intent of the constitution to apply the ratio of repre- 
sentation according to the separate numbers of each 
State, and not to the aggregate of the population of the 
United States. Now this bOl allotted to eight of the 
States more than one representative for thirty thousand 
inhabitants. He accordingly returned the bill with his 
objections, being the first exercise of the veto power. 
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A new bill was substituted, and passed into a law ; 
giving a representative for every thirty-three thousand 
to each State. 

Great heat and asperity were manifested in the 
s of Congress throughout the present session. 
x>n had observed with pain the political 
s which were growing up in the country ; and 
was deeply concerned at finding that they were per- 
vading the halls of legislation. The press, too, was 
contributing its powerful aid to keep up and in- 
crease the irritation. Two rival papers existed at the 
seat of government ; one was Fenno's Gazette of the 
United States, in which John Adams had published his 
" Discourses on Davila ; " the other was the National 
Gaaette, edited by Philip iPVeneau. Freneau had been 
editor of the New York Daily Advertiser, but had come 
to Philadelphia in the autumn of 1791 to occupy the 
post of translating clerk in Mr. Jefferson's oiRce, and 
had almost immediately (Oct. 31) published the first 
number of his Gazette. Notwithstanding his situation 
in the office of the Secretary of State, Preneau became 
and continued to be throughout the session, a virulent 
assailant of most of the measures of government ; ex- 
cepting such as originated with Mr, Jefferson, or were 
approved by him. 

Heart-weary by the political strifes and disagree- 
ments which were disturbing the country and marring 
the harmony of his cabinet, the charge of government 
was becoming intolerably irksome to Washington ; and 
he longed to be released from it, and to be once more 
master of himseff, free to indulge those rural and agri- 
cultural tastes which were to give verdure and freshness 
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to his future existence. He had some time before this 
expressed a determination to retire from pubhc life at 
the end of his presidential term. But one more year 
of that term remained to be endured ; he was congratu- 
lating himself with the thought, when Mr. Jefferson 
intimated that it was his intention to retire from office 
at the same time with himself. 

Washington was exceedingly discomposed by thk 
determination. Jefferson, in his Anas, assures us that 
the President remonstrated with him against it, "in an 
affectionate tone." For his own part, he observed, 
many motives compelled him to retire. It was only 
after much pressing that he had consented to take a 
part in the new government and get it under way. 
Were he to continue in it longer, it might give room 
to say that, having tasted the sweets of office, he could 
not do without them. 

He observed, moreover, to Jefferson, that be really 
felt himself growing old ; that his bodily health was less 
firm, and his memory, always bad, was becoming worse. 
The other faculties of his mind, perhaps, might be 
evincing to others a decay of which he himself might be 
insensible. This apprehension, he said, particularly op- 
pressed him. 

His activity, too, had declined ; business was con- 
sequently more irksome, and the longing for tranquil- 
lity and retirement had become an irresistible passion. 
For these reasons he felt himself obliged, he said, to 
retire ; yet he should consider it unfortunate if, in so 
doing, he should bring on the retirement of the great 
officers of government, which might produce a shock 
on the public mind of dangerous consequence. 
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Jefferson, in reply, stated the reluctance with which 
he himself had entered upon public enaployment, and 
the resolution he had formed on accepting his station 
in the cabinet, to make the resignation of the Presi- 
dent the epoch of his own retirement from labors of 
which he was heartily tired. He did not believe, how- 
ever, that any of his brethren in the administration 
had any idea of retiring ; on the contraiy, he had per- 
ceived, at a late meeting of the trustees of the sinking 
fund, that the Secretary of the Treasury had developed 
the plan he intended to pursue, and that it embraced 
years in its view. 

Washington rejoined, that he considered the 
Treasury department a limited one, going only to the 
single object of revenue, while that of the Secretary of 
State, embracing nearly all the objects of admin^tration, 
was much more important, and the retirement of the 
officer, therefore, would be more noticed ; that though the 
government bad set out with a pretty general goodwill, 
yet that symptoms of dissatisfaction had lately shown 
themselves, far beyond what he could have expected ; 
and to what height these might arise, in case of too 
great a change in the administration, could not be 
foreseen. 

Jefferson availed himself of this opportunity to have 
a thrust at his political rival. " I told him," (the Pres- 
ident,) relates he, " that in my opinion there was only a 
single source of these discontents. Though they had, 
indeed, appeared to spread themselves over the war de- 
partment also, yet 1 considered that as an overflowing 
only from their real channel, which would never have 
taken place if they had not first been generated in 
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another department, to wit, that of the Treasury. That 
a system had there been contrived for deluging the 
States with paper money instead of gold and silver, for 
withdrawing our citizens from the purauita of com- 
merce, manufactures, buildings, and other branches of 
useful industry, to occupy themselves and their capitals 
in a species of gambling, destructive of morality, and 
which had introduced its poison into the government 
itself" * 

Mr. Jefferson went on, in the same strain, to com- 
ment at large upon the-measures of Mr. Hamilton, but 
records no reply of importance on the part of Wash- 
ington, whose object in seeking the conversation had 
been merely to persuade his Secretary to remain in the 
cabinet ; and who had no relish for the censorious 
comments to which it had given rise. 

Yet with all this political rivalry, Jeiferson has left 
on record his appreciation of the sterling merit of 
Hamilton. In his Anas, he speaks of him as " of acute 
understanding, disinterested, honest, and honorable in 
all private transactions ; amiable in society, and duly 
valuing virtue in private life. Yet so bewitched and 
perverted by the British example, as to be under 
thorough conviction that corruption was essential to the 
government of a nation." 

In support of this sweeping exception to Mr- 
Hamilton's political orthodoxy, Mr. Jefferson gives, in 
his Anas, a conversation which occurred between that 
gentleman and Mr. Adams, at his (Mr. Jefferson's) ta- 
ble, after the cloth was removed. " Conversation," 
writes he, "began on other matters, and by some cir- 

« Jeffereon's Works, ii. 102. 
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cumstance was led to the British constitution, on which 
Mr. Adams observed, " purge that constitution of its 
corruption, and give to its popular branch equality of 
representation, and it would be the most perfect con- 
stitution ever devised by the wit of man." Hamilton 
paused and said, " purge it of its corruption, and give 
to its popular branch equality of representation, and it 
would become an impracticable government ; as it 
stands at present, with all its supposed defects, it is the 
most perfect government which ever existed." * 

This after-dinner conversation appears to us very 
loose ground on which to found the opinion continu- 
ally expressed by Mr. Jefferson, that " Mr. Hamilton 
was not only a monarchist, but for a monarchy bot- 
tomed on corruption." 

Subsequent to Washington's remonstrance with 
Mr. Jefferson above cited, he had confidential conver- 
sations with Mr. Madison on the subject of his intended 
retirement from office at the end of the presidential 
term, and asked him to think what would be the proper 
time and mode of announcing his intention to the pnb- 
bc ; and intimating a wish that Mr. Madison would 
prepare for him the announcement. 

Mr. Madison remonstrated in the most earnest 
manner against such a resolution, setting forth in 
urgent language, the importance to the country of his 
continuing in the presidency. Washington listened to 
his reasoning with profound attention, but still clung 
to his resolution. 

In consequence of St. Clair's disastrous defeat and 
the increasing pressure of the Indian war, bills had been 

« Jefferson's Works, vol. ii., p. 96. 
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passed in Congress for increasing the army, by adding 
tliree regiments of infantry and a squadron of cavalry 
(which additional force was to serve for three years, 
unless sooner discharged), also for establishing a uniform 
mUitia system. 

The question now came up as to the appointment 
of an officer to command in the Western frontier. 
General St. Clair, in a letter to Washington, expressed 
a wish that a court of inqmry might be instituted to 
investigate his conduct in the late expedition. " Your 
desire," replied Washington, March 28th, " of rectify- 
ing any errors of the public opinion relative to your 
conduct, by an investigation of a court of inqmry, is 
highly laudable, and would be readily complied with, 
were the measure practicable.. But a total deficiency 
of officers in actual service, of competent rank to form 
a legal court for that purpose, precludes the power of 
gratifying your wishes on this occasion. 

" The intimation of your wishes to afford your suc- 
cessor all the information of which you are capable, 
although unnecessary for my personal conviction, must 
be regarded as an additional evidence of the goodness 
of your heart, and of your attachment to your country." 

In a letter dated March 31st, St. Clair urged rea- 
sons for being permitted to retain his commission " until 
an opportunity shoidd be presented, if necessary, of in- 
vestigating his conduct in every mode presented by law." 

These reasons, Washington replied, would be con- 
clusive with him under any other circumstances than 
the present. " But the establishment of the troops," 
observes he, " allows only of one Major General. You 
have manifested your intention of retiring, and the 
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essential interests of the public require that your suc- 
cessor should be immediately appointed, in order to 
repair to the frontiers. 

" As the House of Representatives have been pleased 
to institute an inquiry into the causes of the failiu:e of 
the late expedition, I should hope an opportunity would 
thereby be afforded you of explaining your conduct in 
a manner satisfactory to the public and yourself." 

St. Clair resigned his commission, and was succeed- 
ed in his Western command by General Wayne, the 
mad Anthony of the revolution, still in the vigor of his 
days, being forty-seven years of age. " He has many 
good points as an officer," writes Washington, " and it 
is to be hoped that time, reflection, good advice, and, 
above all, a due sense of the importance of the trust 
which is committed to him, wiU correct his foibles, or 
cast a shade over them." * 

Washington's first thought was that a decisive ex- 
pedition conducted by this energetic man of the sword, 
might retrieve the recent frontier disgrace, and put an 
end to the persevering hostility of the Indians. In 
deference, however, to the clamors which had been 
raised against the war and its expenses, and to meet 
what appeared to be the prevalent wish of the nation, 
he reluctantly relinquished his more energetic policy, 
and gave in to that which advised further negotiations 
for peace ; though he was far from anticipating a bene- 
ficial result. 

In regard to St. Clair, we will here add : that a 
committee of the House of Representatives ultimately 
inquired into the cause of the failure of his expedition, 

■ Letter to Governor Lac. Waahiagton's Writings, i. 248. 
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and rendered a report, in which he was exphcitly excul- 
pated. His adjutant general also (Winthrop Sargent), 
in his private diary, testifies to St. Clair's coolness and 
bravery, though debilitated by illness. Public senti- 
ment, however, remained for a long time adverse to 
him ; but Washington, satisfied with the explanations 
which had been given, continued to honor him with his 
confidence and friendship. 

Congress adjourned on the 8th of May, and soon 
afterward Washington set off on a short visit to Mount 
Vernon, The season was in all its beauty, and never 
had this rallying place of his affections appeared to him 
more attractive. How could he give up the prospect of 
a speedy return to its genial pureuits and pleasures from 
the harassing cares and janglings of public life. On 
the 20th of May, he wrote to Mr. Madison on the sub- 
ject of their late conversation. " I have not been un- 
mindful," says he, " of the sentiments expressed by you. 
On the contrary, I have again and again revolved them 
with thoughtful anxiety, but without being able to dis- 
pose my mind to a longer continuation in the office I 
have now the honor to hold. I, therefore, still look for- 
ward with the fondest and most ardent wishes to spend 
the remainder of my days, which I cannot expect to be 
long, in ease and tranquillity." 

He now renewed the request he had made Mr. 
Madison, for advice as to the proper time and mode for 
announcing his intention of retiring, and for assistance 
in preparing the announcement. "In revolving this 
subject myself," writes he, " my judgment has always 
been embarrassed. On the one hand, a previous declara- 
tion to retire, not only carries with it the appearance of 
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vanity and self-importance, but it may be construed 
into a manceuvre to be invited to remain ; and, on the 
other hand, to say nothing, implies consent, or, at any 
rate, would leave the matter in doubt ; and to decline 
afterwards, might be deemed as bad and uncandid." 

" I would fain carry my request to you further," adds 
he. " As the recess [of Congress] may afford you lei- 
sure, and, I flatter myself, you have dispositions to oblige 
me, I will, without apology, desire, if the measure in 
itself should strike you as proper, or hkeiy to produce 
pubhc good, or private honor, that you would turn 
your thoughts to a valedictory address from me to the 
public." 

He then went on to suggest a number of the topics 
and ideas which the address was to contain ; aU to be 
expressed in " plain and modest terms." But, in the 
main, he left it to Mr. Madison to determine whether, in 
the first place, such an address would be proper ; if so, 
what matters it ought to contain and when it ought to 
appear ; whether at the same time with his [Washing- 
ton's] declaration of his intention to retire, or at the 
dcse of his career. 

Madison, in reply, approved of the measure, and ad- 
vised that the notification and address should appear 
together, and be promulgated through the press in time 
to pervade every part of the Union by the beginning of 
November. With the letter he sent a draft of the ad- 
dress. "YouwiU readily observe," writes he, "that, 
in executing it, I have aimed at that plainness and 
modesty of language, which you had in view, and 
which, indeed, are so pecnharly becoming the charac- 
ter and the occasion ; and that I had little more to do 
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as to the matter, than to follow the just and compre- 
hensive outline which you had sketched. I flatter 
myself, however, that, in every thing which has de- 
pended on me, much improvement will be made, be- 
fore so interesting a paper sh^ have taken its last 
form." * 

Before concluding his letter, Madison expressed a 
hope that Washington would reconsider his idea of re- 
tiring from office, and that the country might not, at so 
important a conjmicture, be deprived of the inestima- 
ble advantage of having him at the head of its councils. 

On the 23d of May, Jefferson also addressed a long 
letter to Washington on the same subject. "AVhen 
you first mentioned to me your purpose of retiring from 
the government, though I felt all the magnitude of the 
event, I was in a considerable degree silent. I knew 
that, to such a mind as yours, persuasion was idle and 
impertinent; that, before forming your decision, you 
had weighed all the reasons for and against the meas- 
ure, had made up your mind in full view of them, and 
that there could be little hope of changing the result. 
Pursuing my reflections, too, I knew we were some day 
to try to walk alone, and, if the essay should be made 
while you should be alive and looking on, we should 
derive confidence from that circumstance, and resource 
if it failed. The public mind, too, was then calm and 
confident, and therefore in a favorable state for making 
the experiment. But the public mind is no longer so 
confident and serene ; and that from causes in which 
you are no ways personally mixed." 

Jeflerson now launched out against the public debt 

• WasliiQgton'fl Writinga. Sparks, lii. 382. 
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and all the evils which he apprehended from the fund- 
ing system, the ultimate object of all which was, said 
he, "to prepare the way for a change from the present 
republican form of government to that of a monarchy, 
of which the English constitution is to be the model." 
He concluded by pronouncing the continuance of Wash- 
ington at the head of affairs, to be of the last impor- 
tance. 

" The confidence of the whole Union," writes he, 
" is centred in you. Your being at the helm wiU be 
more than an answer to every argument which can be 
used to alarm and lead the people in any quarter into 
violence or secession. North and South wUl hang to- 
gether, if they have you to hang on ; and, if the first 
corrective of a numerous representation should fail in its 
effect, your presence will give time for trying others not 
inconsistent with the union and peace of the States. 

" I am perfectly aware of the oppression under which 
your present office lays your mind, and of the ardor 
with which you pant for retirement to domestic Ufe. 
But there is sometimes an eminence of character on 
which society have such pecidiar claims, as to control 
the predilections of the individual for a particular walk 
of happiness, and restrain him to that alone, arising 
&om the present and future benedictions of mankind. 
This seems to be your condition, and the law imposed 
on you by Providence, in forming your character, and 
fashioning the events on which it was to operate ; and 
it is to motives like these, and not to personal anxieties 
of mine or others, who have no right to call on you for 
sacrifices, that I appeal from your former determination 
and urge a revisal of it, on the ground of change in 
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the aspect of things. Should an honest majority result 
from the new and enlarged representation, should those 
acquiesce, whose principles or interests they may control, 
your wishes for retirement would be gratified with less 
danger, as soon as that shall he manifest, without await- 
ing the completion of the second period of four years. 
One or two sessions wiU determine the crisis ; and I 
cannot but hope, that yon can resolve to add one or two 
more to the many years you have already sacrificed to 
the good of mankind." * 

• Writings, I, 508. 
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The letter of Jefferson was not received by Washing- 
ton until after his return to Philadelphia, and the pur- 
port of it was so painful to him, that he deferred from 
day to day having any conversation with that statesman 
on the subject. A letter written in the mean time, by 
Jefferson to Lafayette, shows the predominant suspi- 
cion, or rather, behef which had fixed itself in the mind 
of the former, and was shaping his course of action. 

" A sect," writes he, " has shown itself among us, 
who declare they espoused our constitution not as a 
good and sufficient thing in itself, but only as a step to 
an English constitution, the only thing good and suffi- 
cient in itself, in their eyes. It is happy for us that 
these are preachers without followers, and that our peo- 
ple are firm and constant in their republican purity. 
You will wonder to be told that it is from the Eastward 
chiefly, that these champions for a king, lords, and 
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commons, come. They get some important associates 
from New York, and are puffed up by a tribe of Agio- 
teurs which have been hatched in a bed of corruption, 
made up after the model of their beloved England. 
Too many of these stoclc-jobbers and king-jobbers have 
come into our legislature, or rather, too many of our leg- 
islature have become stock-jobbers and king-jobbers. 
However, the voice of the people is beginning to make 
itself heard, and will probably cleanse their seats at the 
next election." * 

In regard to the suspicions and apprehensions 
avowed in the above letter, and which apparently were 
haunting Jefferson's mind, Hamilton expressed himself 
roundly in one of his cabinet papers : 

" The idea of introducing a monarchy or aristocracy 
into this country, by employing the influence and force 
of a government continually changing hands, towards it, 
is one of those visionary things that none but madmen 
could meditate, and that no wise man will beUeve. If it 
could be done at all, which ia utterly incredible, it would 
require a long series of time, certainly beyond the life of 
any individual, to effect it — who, then, would enter into 
such a plot ? for what purpose of interest or ambition ? " 

And as to the charge of stock-gambling in the 
legislature, Hamilton indignantly writes : " As far as I 
know, there is not a member of the legislature who 
can properly be called a stock-jobber or a paper-dealer. 
There are several of them who were proprietors of pub- 
he debt, in various ways; some for money lent and 
property furnished for the use of the public during the 
war, others for sums received in payment of debts, and 

" Jefferson's Works, iii. 450. 
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! enough that some of them had been 
purchasers of the puhhc debt, with intention to hold it 
as a valuable and convenient property, considering an 
honorable provision for it as a matter of course. 

"It is a strange perversion of ideas, and as novel 
as it is extraordinary, that men should be deemed cor- 
rupt and criminal for becoming proprietors in the funds 
of their country. Yet, I believe the number of mem- 
bers of Congress is very small, who have ever been 
considerable proprietors in the funds. As to improper 
speculations on measures depending before Congress, I 
beheve never was any body of men freer from them." * 

On the 1 0th of July, Washington had a conversation 
with Jefferson on the subject of the letter he had re- 
cently received from him ; and endeavored with his 
usual supervising and moderating assidiaity to allay the 
jealousies and suspicions which were disturbmg the 
mind of that ardent poUtician. These, he intimated, 
had been carried a great deal too far. There might be 
desires, he said, among a few in the higher walks of 
life, particularly in the great cities, to change the form 
of government into a monarchy, but he did not believe 
there were any designs; and he believed the main 
body of the people in the Eastern States were as stead- 
ily for republicanism as in the Southern. 

He now spoke with earnestness about articles in the 
public papers, especially in the Gazette edited by Pre- 
neau, the object of which seemed to be to excite opposi- 
tion to the government, and which had actually excited 
it in Pennsylvania, in regard to the excise law. " These 
articles," said he, feelingly, " tend to produce a separa- 

■ Hamilton's Works, iv. 268. 
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tion of the Union, the most dreadful of calamities ; and 
whatever tends to produce anarchy, tends, of course, to 
produce a resort to monarchical government." 

The articles in question had, it is true, been chiefly 
levelled at the Treasury department, but Washington 
accepted no immunity from attacks pointed at any de- 
partment of his government ; assuming that they were 
aimed directly at himself. " In condemning the ad- 
ministration of the government, they condemned me," 
said he, " for, if they thought these were measures pur- 
sued contrary to my sentiments, they must conceive me 
too careless to attend to them or too stupid to under- 
stand them." 

He acknowledged, indeed, that he had signed many 
acts of which he did not approve in all their parts ; but 
never had he put Ms hand to one which he did not 
think eligible, on the whole. 

As to the bank which had been so much complained 
of, he observed that, until there was some infallible crite- 
rion of reason, a difference of opinion must be tolerated. 
He did not beheve the dkcontents extended for from the 
seat of government. He had seen and spoken with 
many people in Maryland and Virginia in his late jour- 
ney, and had found them contented and happy. 

Jefferson's observations in reply tended, principally, 
to iterate and enforce what he had already urged in his 
letter. The two great popular complaints were, he 
said, that the nationjJ debt was unnecessarily increased 
by the Assumption, and that it had furnished the means 
of corrupting both branches of the legislature. In 
both Houses there was a considerable squadron whose 
votes were devoted to the paper and stock-jobbing in- 
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terest. On examining the votes of these men they 
wonld be found uniformly for every treasury measure, 
and as most of these measures had been carried by 
small majorities, they bad been carried by these very 
votes. It was a cause of just uneasiness therefore, 
when we saw a legislature legislating for their o'wn in- 
terests in opposition to those of the people. 

" Washington," observes Jefferson, " said not a word 
on the corruption of the legislature." He probably did 
not feel disposed to contend against what he may have 
considered jealous suspicions and deductions. But he 
took up the other point and defended the Assumption, 
agreeing, says Jefferson, that it had not increased the 
deht,/or that all of it was honest debt. 

He justified the excise law, too, as one of the best 
laws that could be passed, as nobody would pay the tax 
who did not choose to do it. 

We give this conversation as noted down by Jefferson 
in his " Anas." It is one of the very few instances we 
have of Washington's informal discussions with the 
members of his cabinet, and it bears the stamp of that 
judgment, considerateness, delicacy, and good faith 
which enabled him to moderate and manage the way- 
ward passions and impulses of able men. 

Hamilton was equally strenuous mth Jefferson in 
urging upon Washington the policy of a re-election, as 
it regarded the pubhc good, and wrote to him fully on 
the subject. It was the opinion of every one, he al- 
leged, with whom he had conversed, that the affairs of 
the national government were not yet firmly established ; 
that its enemies, generally speaking, were as inveterate 
as ever ; that their enmity had been sharpened by its 
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success and all the resentments which flow from disap- 
pointed predictions and mortified vanity ; that a general 
and strenuous effort was making in every State to place 
the administration of it in the hands of its enemies, as 
if they were its safest guardians ; that the period of the 
next House of Representatives was likely to prove the 
crisis of its national character ; that if Washington con- 
tinued in office, nothing materially mischievous was to 
be apprehended ; but, if he should quit, much was to 
be dreaded ; that the same motives which had induced 
him to accept originally, ought to decide him to continue 
till matters had assumed a more determinate aspect ; 
that, indeed, it would have been better as it regarded 
his own character, that he had never consented to come 
forward, than now to leave the business unfinished and 
in danger of being undone ; that in the event of storms 
arising, there would be an imputation either of want of 
foresight or want of firmness ; and, in fine, that on pub- 
lic and personal accounts, on patriotic and prudential 
considerations, the clear path to be pursued by him 
would be again to obey the voice of his country ; which, 
it was not doubted, would be as earnest and as unani- 
mous as ever. 

In concluding his letter, Hamilton observes, " The 
sentiments I have delivered upon this occasion, I can 
truly say, proceed exclusively from an anxious concern 
for the public welfare and an affectionate personal at- 
tachment." 

Mr. Edmund Randolph also, after a long letter on 
the "jeopardy of the Union," which seemed to him "at 
the eve of a crisis," adds : "The fuel which has been 
already gathered for combustion wants no addition. 
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But how awfully might it be increased, were the vio- 
lence, which is now suspended by a universal submis- 
sion to your pretensions, let loose by your resignation. 
Permit me, then, in the fervor of a dutiful and affec- 
tionate attachment to you, to beseech you to penetrate 
the consequences of a dereliction of the reins. The 
constitution would never have been adopted but from a 
knowledge that you had once sanctioned it, and an ex- 
pectation that you would execute it. It is in a state of 
probation. The most inauspicious struggles are past, 
but the public dehberations need stability. You alone 
can give them stability. You suffered yourself to yield 
when the voice of your country summoned you to the 
administration. Should a civil war arise, you cannot 
stay at home. And how much easier will it be to dis- 
perse the factions, which are rushing to this catastrophe, 
than to subdue them after they shall appear in arms ? 
It is the fixed opinion of the world, that you surrender 
nothing incomplete." * 

Not the cabinet, merely, divided as it was in its 
pohtical opinions, but all parties, however discordant 
in other points, concurred in a desire that Washington 
should continue in office — so truly was he regarded as 
the choice of the nation. 

But though the cabinet was united in feefing on 
this one subject, in other respects its dissensions were 
increasing in virulence. Hamilton, aggrieved by the 
attacks made in Preneau's pqper upon his funding and 
banking system, his duty on home-made spirits, and 
other points of his financial policy, and upon himself, 
by holding him up as a monarchist at heart, and con- 

• Washington's Writings, i. S14, 
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sidering these attacks as originating in the hostility 
of Freneau's patron, Mr. Jefferson, addressed a note 
signed T. L., to the editor of the Gazette of the United 
States, in which he observed that the editor of the Na- 
tional Gazette received a salary from government, add- 
ing the significant quere— whether this salary was paid 
him for translations or for pubKcations, the design of 
which was to vilify those to whom the voice of the peo- 
ple had committed the administration of our pubhc 
affairs, to oppose the measures of government, and, by 
false insinuations, to disturb the public peace ? "In 
common life it is thought ungrateful for a man to bite 
the hand that puts bread in his mouth ; but, if the man 
is hired to do it, the case is altered." 

In another article, dated August 4th, Mr. Hamil- 
ton, under the signature of "An American," gave some 
pai'ticulars of the negotiations which ended in the es- 
tablishment of the National Gazette, devoted to the 
interests of a certain party, of which Mr. Jefferson was 
the head. " An experiment," said he, " somewhat new 
in the history of pohtical manoeuvres in this country ; a 
newspaper instituted by a public officer, and the editor 
of it regularly pensioned with the public money in the 
disposal of that officer. » * * * gut, it may be 
asked — is it possible that Mr. Jefferson, the head of a 
principal department of the government, can be the 
patron of a paper, the evident object of which is to de- 
cry the government and its measures ? If he disap- 
proves of the government itself, and thinks it deserving 
of his opposition, can he reconcile it to his own person^ 
dignity and the principles of probity, to hold an office 
under it, and employ the means of official influence 
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in that opposition ? If he disapproves of the leading 
measures which have been adopted in the course of his 
administration, can he reconcile it with the principles 
of dehcacy and propriety, to hold a place in that admin- 
istration, and at the same time to he instrumental in 
vilifying measures which have been adopted by majori- 
ties of both branches of the legislature, and sanctioned 
hy the chief magistrate of the Union ? " 

This attack brought out an affidavit from Mr. Pre- 
neau, in which he declared that his coming to Phila- 
delphia was his own voluntary act ; that, as an editor 
of a newspaper, he had never been urged, advised, or 
influenced by Mr. Jefferson, and that not a single line of 
his Gazette was ever directly or indirectly written, dic- 
tated, or composed for it, by the Secretary of State. 

Washington had noticed this growing feud with ex- 
cessive pain, and at length found it necessary to inter- 
fere and attempt a reconcOiation between the warring 
parties. In the course of a letter to Jefferson (Aug. 
23d), on the subject of Indian hostilities, and the possi- 
bility of their being fumkhed by foreign agents to 
check, as far as possible, the rapid increase, extension, 
and consequence of the United States, " How unfortu- 
nate then," observes he, " and how much to be regretted 
that, while we are encompassed on all sides with armed 
enemies and insidious friends, internal dissensions should 
be harrowing and tearing om vitals. The latter, to 
me, is the most serious, the most alarming and the 
most afflicting of the two; and without more charity 
for the opinions and acts of one another in government- 
al matters, or some more infallible criterion by which 
the truth of speculative opinions, before they have un- 
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dergone the test of experience, are to be prejudged, 

than has yet fallen to the lot of fallibility, I believe it 
wiU be difficult, if not impracticable, to manage the 
reins of government, or to keep the parts of it together ; 
for if, instead of laying our shoulders to the machine 
after measures are decided on, one puUs this way and 
another that, before the utility of the thing is fauly 
tried, it must inevitably be torn asunder ; and, in my 
opinion, the fairest prospect of happiness and prosperi- 
ty that ever was presented to man, wiU be lost perhaps 
forever. 

"My earnest wish and my fondest hope, therefore, 
is, that instead of wounding suspicions and irritating 
charges, there may be liberal allowances, mutual for- 
bearances and temporizing yieldings on aU sides. Un- 
der the exercise of these, matters will go on smoothly, 
and, if possible, more prosperously. Without them, 
every thing must rub ; the wheels of government will 
clog ; our enemies will triumph, and, by throwing their 
weight into the disaffected scale, may accomplish the 
ruin of the goodly fabric we have been erecting.'' 

Admonitions to the same purport were addressed 
by him to Hamilton. " Having premised these things," 
adds he, " I would fain hope that liberal allowances will 
be made for the political opinions of each other ; and, 
instead of those wounding suspicions and irritating 
charges, with which some of our gazettes are so strong- 
ly impregnated, and which cannot fail, if persevered in, 
of pushing matters to extremity, and thereby tearing 
the machine asunder, that there may be mutual for- 
bearance and temporizing yielding on all sides. With- 
out these I do not see how the reins of government are 
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to be managed, or how the Union of the States can be 
much longer preserved." ***** 

" I do not mean to apply this advice to any meas- 
ures which are passed, or to any particular character. 
I have given it in the same general terms to other offi- 
cers of the government. My earnest wish is, that bal- 
sam may be poured into all the wounds which have 
been given, to prevent them from gangrening, and from 
those fetal consequences, which the community may 
sustain if it is withheld." * 

Hamilton was prompt and affectionate in his reply, 
expressing sincere regret at the circumstances which 
had given rise to the uneasy sensations experienced by 
Washington. " It is my most anxious wish," writes 
he, " as far as may depend upon me, to smooth the 
path of your administration, and to render it prosperous 
and happy. And, if any prospect shall open of healing 
or terminating the differences which exist, I shall most 
cheerfully embrace it ; though I consider myself as the 
deeply injured party. The recommendation of such a 
spirit is worthy of the moderation and wisdom which 
dictated it." 

He then frankly acknowledged that he had had 
*' some instrumentality " in the retaliations which of 
late had fallen upon certain public characters. 

" I considered myself compelled to this conduct," 
adds he, " by reasons public as well as personal, of the 
most cogent nature. I knoro I have been an object of 
uniform opposition from Mr. Jefferson, from the mo- 
ment of his coming to the city of New York to enter 
upon his present office. I know, from the most authen- 

" Writings, i., p, 284. 
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tic sources, that I have been the frequent subject of 
the most unkind whispers and insinuations from the 
same quarter. I have long seen a formed party in the 
legislature under his auspices, bent upon my subver- 
sion. I cannot doubt, from the evidence I possess, 
that the National Gazette was instituted by him for 
political purposes, and that one leading object of it 
has been to render me and all the measures connected 
with my department as odious as possible." " Never- 
theless," proceeds he, " I can truly say, that, excepting 
explanations to confidential friends, I never, directly or 
indirectly, retaliated or countenanced retahation tiU very 
lately. ****** 
But when I no longer doubted that there was a formed 
party deliberately bent upon the subversion of measures 
which, in its consequences, would subvert the govern- 
ment ; when I saw that the undoing of the funding 
system in particular, (which, whatever may be the 
original measures of that system, would prostrate the 
credit and honor of the nation, and bring the govern- 
ment into contempt with that description of men who 
are in every society the only firm supporters of govern- 
ment,) was an avowed object of the party ; and that all 
possible pains were taken to produce that effect, by 
rendering it odious to the body of the people, I consid- 
ered it a duty to endeavor to resist the torrent, and, as 
an effectual means to this end, to draw aside the veil 
from the principal actors. To this strong impulse, to 
this decided conviction, I have yielded ; and I think 
events will prove that I have judged rightly." 

" Nevertheless, I pledge my hand to you, sir, that, 
if you shall hereafter form a plan to re-unite the mem- 
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bers of your administration upon some steady principle 
of co-operation, I will faithfully concur in executing it 
during my continuance in office. And I wiE not, 
directly or indirectly, say or do a thing that shall en- 
danger a feud." 

Jefferson, too, in a letter of the same date, assured 
Washington that to no one had the dissensions of the 
Cabinet given deeper concern than to himself — ^to no 
one equal mortification at being himself a part of them. 
His own grievances, which led to those dissensions, he 
traced back to the time when Hamilton, in the spring 
of 1790, procured his influence to effect a change in 
the vote on Assumption. " When I embarked in the 
government," writes he, "jt was with a determination 
to intermeddle not at all with the legislature, and as 
little as possible with my co-departments. The first 
and only instance of variance iVom the former part of 
my resolution, I was duped into by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and made a tool for forwarding his schemes, 
not then sufficiently understood by me ; and of all the 
errors of my pohtical life, this has occasioned me the 
deepest regret." * « * * 

" If it has been supposed that I have ever intrigued 
among the members of the legislature to defeat the 
plans of the Secretary of the Treasury, it is contrary to 
all truth. » » * Tiiat I have 

utterly, in my private conversations, disapproved of the 
system of the Secretaiy of the Treasury, I acknowledge 
and avow ; and this was not merely a speculative dif- 
ference. His system flowed from principles adverse to 
liberty, and was calculated to undermine and d 
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the republic by creating an influence of his department 
over the members of the legislature." 

In regard to Freneau's Gazette, Mr. Jefferson abso- 
lutely denied that he had set it up, but admitted that, 
on its first establishment, and subsequently from time 
to time, he had furnished the editor with the Leyden 
Gazette, requesting that he would always translate and 
publish the material intelligence contained in them. 
" But as to any other direction or indication,'" adds he, 
" of my wish how his press should be conducted, what 
sort of intelligence be should give, what essays encour- 
age, I can protest, in the presence of Heaven, that I 
never did, by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, 
say a syllable, nor attempt any kind of influence. I 
can further protest, in the same awful presence, that I 
never did, by myself or any other, directly or indirectly, 
write, dictate, or procure any one sentence or sentiment 
to be inserted in Ms or any other Gazette, to which my 
name was not affixed, or that of my office. * » * 

" Ereneau's proposition to pubhsh a paper having 
been about the time that the writings of Publicola 
and the Discourses on Davila had a good deal ex- 
cited the public attention, I took it for granted, from 
Ereneau's character, which had been marked as that of 
a good ^Vhig, that he would give free place to pieces 
written against the aristocratical and monarchical prin- 
ciples these papers had inculcated. » * » 

" As to the merits or demerits of his paper, they 
certainly concern me not. He and Eenno [editor of 
the United States Gazette] are rivals for the pubHc 
favor ; the one courts them by flattery, the other by 
cemure : and I believe it will be admitted that the one 
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has been as servile as the other severe. But is not the 
dignity and even decency of government committed, 
when one of its principal ministers enlists himself as 
an anonymous writer or paragraphist for either the one 
or the other of them ? " 

Mr. Jefferson considered himself particularly ag- 
grieved by charges against him in Fenno's Gazette, 
which he ascribed to the pen of Mr. Hamilton, and in- 
timated the possibility, that after his retirement fixim 
office, he might make an appeal to the country, should 
his own justification or the interests of the Repubhc 
require it, subscribing his name to whatever he might 
write, and using with freedom and truth the facts and 
names necessary to place the cause in its just form be- 
fore that tribunal. " To a thorough disregard of the 
honors and emoluments of office, I join as great a value 
for the esteem of my countrymen ; and conscious of 
having merited it by an integrity which cannot be re- 
proached, and by an enthusiastic devotion to their rights 
and liberty, I will not suffer my retirement to be 
clouded by the slanders of a man, whose history, from 
the moment at which history can stoop to notice him, 
is a tissue of machinations against the liberty of the 
country which has not only received and given him 
bread, but heaped its honors on his head." 

Washington's sohcitude for harmony in his cabinet 
had been rendered more anxious by public disturbances 
in some parts of the country. The excise law on ardent 
spirits distilled within the United States, had, from the 
time of its enactment by Congress in 1791, met with 
opposition from the inhabitants of the Western counties 
of Pennsylvania. It had been modified and rendered 
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less offensive within the present year ; but the hostility 
to it had continued. Combinations were formed to de- 
feat the execution of it, and the revenue officers were 
riotously opposed in the execution of their duties. 

Determined to exert all the legal powers with which 
he was invested to check so daring and unwarrantable 
a spirit, Washington, on the 15th of September, is- 
sued a proclamation, warning all persons to desist from 
such unlawful combinations and proceedings, and re- 
quiring all courts, magistrates and officers to bring the 
infractors of the law to justice ; copies of which procla- 
mation were sent to the governors of Pennsylvania and 
of North and South Carolma. 

On the 18th of October, Washington made one 
more effort to allay the discord in his cabinet. Find- 
ing it impossible for tlie rival secretaries to concur in 
any system of politics, he urged them to accommodate 
their differences by mutual yieldings. " A measure of 
this sort," observed he, " would produce harmony and 
consequent good in our public councils, and the con- 
trary will inevitably produce confusion and serious 
mischiefs ; and all for what ? Because mankind cannot 
think alike, but would adopt different means to attain 
the same end. For I wDl frankly and solemnly declare, 
that I believe the views of both to be pure and well 
meant, and that experience only will decide with re- 
spect to the salutariness of the measures which are 
the subjects of this dispute." 

" Why, then, when some of the best citizens of the 
United States — men of discemment^uniform and 
tried patriots— who have no sinister views to promote, 
but are chaste in then- ways of thinking and acting, are 
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to be found, sonie on one side and some on the other 
of the questions which have caused these agitations — 
why should either of you be so tenacious of your 
opinions as to make no allowance for those of the 
other? ***** 

" I have a great, a sincere esteem and regard for 
you both; and ardently wish that some line could be 
marked out by which both of you could walk." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

WASHnrciTON UNiNIMOUaLT HB-BtBCTBD OPEBINft OF SBWlOlf OF COtf- 

— WiBniKSTOS tHSIALLRD 



It was after a long and painful conflict of feelings 
that Washington consented to be a candidate for a re- 
election. There was no opposition on the part of the 
public, and the vote for him in the Electoral College 
was unanimous. In a letter to a friend, he declared 
himself gratefully impressed by so distinguished and 
honorable a testimony of public approbation and con- 
fidence. In truth he had been apprehensive of being 
elected by but a meagre majority, which he acknowl- 
edged would have been a matter of chagrin. 

Greorge Clinton, of New York, was held up for the 
Vice-presidency, in opposition to John Adams ; but the 
latter was re-elected by a majority of twenty-seven 
electoral votes. 

But though gratified to find that the hearts of his 
countrymen were still with him, it was with no emotion 
of pleasure that Washington looked forward to another 
term of public duty, and a prolonged absence from the 
quiet retirement of Mount Vernon. 

The session of Congress, which was to close bis 
present term, opened on the fifth of November. The 
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continuance of the Indian war formed a painful topic 
in the President's address. Efforts at pacification had 
as yet been unsuccessful : two brave officers, Colonel 
Hardin and Major Trueman, who had been sent to ne- 
gotiate with the savages, had been severally murdered. 
Vigorous preparations were therefore making for an ac- 
tive prosecution of hostilities, in which Wayne was to 
take the field. Washington, with benevolent earnest- 
ness, dwelt upon the humane system of civiHzing the 
tribes, by inculcating agricultural tastes and habits. 

The factious and turbulent opposition which had 
been made in some parts of the country to the collec- 
tion of duties on spirituous liquors distilled in the 
United States, was likewise adverted to by the Presi- 
dent, and a determination expressed to assert and 
maintain the just authority of the laws ; trusting in the 
" full co-operation of the other departments of govern- 
ment and the zealous support of al! good citizens." 

In a part of the speech addressed to the House of 
Representatives, he expressed a strong hope that the 
state of the national finances was now sufficiently ma- 
tured to admit of an arrangement for the redemption 
and discharge of the public debt. " No measure," said 
he, " can be more desirable, whether viewed with an 
eye to its intrinsic importance, or to the general senti- 
ment and wish of the nation." 

The address was well received by both houses, and 
a disposition expressed to concur with the President's 
views and wishes. The discussion of the subjects to 
which he had called their attention, soon produced ve- 
hement conflicts of opinion in the house, marking the 
growing virulence of parties. The Secretary of the 
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Treasury, in reporting, at the request of the House, a 
plan for the annual reduction of so much of the national 
debt as the United States had a right to redeem, spoke 
of the expenses of the Indian war, and the necessity of 
additional internal taxes. The consideration of the re- 
port was parried or evaded, and a motion made to re- 
duce the military establishment. This gave an oppor- 
tunity for sternly criticizing the mode in which the In- 
dian war had been conducted ; for discussing the com- 
parative merits and cost of regular and militia forces, 
and for inveighing against standing armies, as danger- 
ous to liberty. These discussions, while they elicited 
much heat, led to no present residt, and gave way to 
an inquiry into the conduct of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in regard to certain loans, which the Presi- 
dent, in conformity to acts of Congress, had authorized 
him to make ; but concerning the management of 
which he had not furnished detailed reports to the 
legislature. 

The subject was opened by Mr. Giles, of Virginia, 
who moved in the House of Representatives a series of 
resolutions seeking information in the matter, and who 
followed his resolutions by a speech, charging the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury with official misconduct, and in- 
timating that a large balance of public money had not 
been accounted for, 

A report of the Secretary gave all the information 
desired ; but the charges against him continued to be 
urged with great acrimony to the close of the session, 
when they were signally rejected, not more than sixteen 
members voting for any one of them. 

The veneration inspired by the character of Wash- 
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ingtoo, and the persuasion that he would never permit 
himself to be considered the head of a party, had 
hitherto shielded him from attack ; a little circumstance, 
however, showed that the rancor of party waa begin- 
ning to glance at him. 

On his birth-day (Feb. 22) many of the members 
of Congress were desirous of waiting on him in testi- 
mony of respect as chief magistrate of the Union, and 
a motion was made to adjourn for half an hour for the 
piu^se. It met with serious opposition as a species 
of homage — ^it was setting up an idol dangerous to 
liberty — it had a bias towarcU monarchy ! 

Washington, though he never courted popularity, 
was attentive to the signs of public opinion, and dis- 
posed to be guided by them when right. The time 
for entering upon his second term of Presidency was at 
hand. There had been much caviUing at the parade 
attending his first installation. Jefferson especially had 
pronounced it " not at all in character with the sim- 
plicity of republican government, and looking, as if 
wishfully, to those of European courts." 

To guide him on the coming occasion, Washington 
called the heads of departments together, and desired 
they would consult with one another, and agree on any 
changes they might consider for the better, assuring 
them he would wilhngly conform to whatever they 
should advise. 

They held such consultation, and ultimately gave 
their individual opinions in writing, with regard to the 
time, manner, and place of the President's taking the 
oath of office. As they were divided in opinion, and 
gave no positive advice as to any change, no change 
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was made. On the 4th of March, the oath was pub- 
licly administered to Washington by Mr. Justice Gush- 
ing, in the Senate Chamber, in presence of the heads 
of departments, foreign ministers, such members of the 
House of Representatives as were in town, and as 
many other spectators as could be accommodated. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



inE FEESCH MOHABCHT — TMPEI80HMBNI OF LiFiTETTB — JBFFKE- 



Earlt in 1793, Giouvemeur Morris had received the 
appointment of minister plenipotentiary to the French 
court. His diplomatic correspondence from Paris gave 
shocking accounts of the excesses attending the revolu- 
tion. Prance, he represented as governed by Jacobin 
clubs. Lafayette, by endeavoring to check their ex- 
cesses, had completely lost his authority. " Were he 
to appear just now in Paris, unattended by his army," 
writes Morris, "he would be torn to pieces." Wash- 
ington received these accounts with deep concern. What 
was to be the fate of that distracted country — -what was 
to be the fate of his friend ! 

Jefferson was impatient of these gloomy picturings ; 
especially when he saw their effect upon Washington's 
mind. "The fact is," writes he, "that Gouvemeur 
Morris, a high-flying monarchy man, shutting his eyes 
and his faith to every fact against his wishes, and be- 
lieving every thing he desires to be true, has kept the 
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President's mind constantly poisoned with his forebod- 
ings." 

His forebodings, however, were soon verified. La- 
fayette addressed from his camp, a letter to the Legis- 
lative Assembly, formally denouncing the conduct of 
the Jacobin club as violating the declaration of rights 
and the constitution. 

His letter was of no avail. On the 20th of June 
bands from the Paubourg St. Antoine, armed with pikes, 
and headed by Santerre, marched to the Tmleries, in- 
sulted the king in the presence of his family, obliging 
him to put on the bonnet rouge, the baleful cap of liber- 
ty of the revolution. Lafayette, stiU loyal to his sov- 
ereign, hastened to Paris, appeared at the bar of the 
Assembly, and demanded, in the name of the army, 
the punishment of those who had thus violated the con- 
stitution, by insulting in his palace, the chief of the exe- 
cutive power. His intervention proved of no avail, and 
he returned with a sad and foreboding heart to his army. 

On the 9th of August, Paris was startled by the 
sound of the fatal tocsin at midnight. On the 10th the 
chateau of the Tuileries was attacked, and the Swiss 
guard who defended it, were massacred. The king and 
queen took refuge in the National Assembly, which 
body decreed the suspension of the king's authority. 

It was at once the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
annihilation of the constitutional party, and the com- 
mencement of the reign of terror. Lafeyette, who was 
the head of the constitutionahsts, was involved in their 
downfall. The Jacobins denounced him in the National 
Assembly ; his arrest was decreed, and emissaries were 
sent to carry the decree into effect. At first he thought 
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of repairing at once to Paris and facing Ma aocusera, 
but, on second thoughts, determined to bend before 
the storm and await the return of more propitious 
days. 

Leaving every thing in order in his army, wliich re- 
mained encamped at Sedan, he set off with a few trusty 
friends for the Netherlands, to seek an asylum in Hol- 
land or the United States, but, with his companions, 
was detained a prisoner at Rochefort, the first Austrian 
post. 

" Thus his circle is completed," writes Morris. " He 
has spent his fortune on a revolution, and is now 
crushed by the wheel which he put in motion. He 
lasted longer than I expected." 

Washington looked with a sadder eye on this catas- 
trophe of Lafayette's high-hearted and gallant aspira- 
tions, and mourned over the adverse fortunes of his 
friend. 

The reign of terror continued. " We have had one 
week of unchecked murders, in which some thousands 
have perished in this city," writes Morris to Jefferson, 
on the 10th of September. "It began with between 
two and three hundred of the clergy, who had been shot 
because they would not take the oaths prescribed by 
the law, and which they said, were contrary to their 
conscience." Thence these executors of speedy justice 
went to the ahhaye where persons were confined who 
were at court on the 10th of August. These were de- 
spatched also, and afterwards they visited the other 
prisons. " All those who were confined either on the 
accusation or suspicion of crimes, were destroyed." 

Tlie accounts of these massacres grieved Mr. Jeffer- 
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son. They were shocking in themselves, and he feared 
they might bring great discredit upon the Jacobins of 
Prance, whom he considered republican patriots, bent 
on the establishment of a free constitution. They had 
acquiesced for a time, said he, in the experiment of re- 
taining an hereditary executive, but finding, if pursued, 
it would insure the re-establishment of a despotism, 
they considered it absolutely indispensable to expunge 
that oifice. " In the struggle which was necessary, 
many guilty persons fell without the forms of trial, and 
with them, some innocent. These I deplore as much 
as anybody, and shall deplore some of them to the day 
of my death. But I deplore them as I should have 
done, had they fallen in battle. It was necessary 
to use the arm of the people, a machine not quite so 
blind as balls and bombs, but blind to a certain degree. 
A few of their cordial friends met at their hands the 
fate of enemies. But time and truth wiU rescue and 
embalm their memories, while their posterity wiU be 
enjoying that very Uberty for which they would never 
have hesitated to offer up their lives. The liberty of 
the whole earth was depending on the issue of the con- 
test, and was ever such a prize won with so little 
innocent blood ? My own affections have been deep- 
ly wounded by some of the martyrs to this cause, but 
rather than it should have failed, I would have seen 
half the earth desolated ; were there but an Adam and 
Eve left in every eountiy, and left free, it would be bet- 
ter than as it now is," * 

Washington, who contemplated the French revolu- 
tion with a less sanguine eye than Jefferson, was simply 

* Letter to Mr. Sheet. Jefferson's Works, iii. SOI. 
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shocked at the atrocities which disgraced it, and at the 
dangers to be apprehended from an unrestrained pop- 
ulace. A letter which he received from Gouvernem" 
Morris (dated October 23d), placed the condition of the 
unfortunate Louis XVI,, the ancient friend and ally of 
America, in a light to awaken his benevolent sympathy. 
" You wiU have seen," writes Morris, " that the king is 
accused of high crimes and misdemeanors ; but I verily 
believe that he wished sincerely for this nation, the en- 
joyment of the utmost degree of hberty, which their 
situation and circumstances will permit. He wished 
for a good constitution, but, unfortunately, he had not 
the means to obtain it, or, if he had, he was thwarted 
by those about him. What may be his fate God only 
knows, but history informs us that the passage of de- 
throned monarchs is short from the prison to the 
grave." 

Nothing, however, in all the eventful tidings from 
France, gave Washington greater concern than the ca- 
tastrophe of hie friend Lafayette. His first thoughts 
prompted the consolation and assistance of the marchion- 
ess. In a letter to her, he writes : " If I had words 
that could convey to you an adequate idea of my feel- 
ings on the present situation of the Marquis Lafayette, 
this letter would appear to you in a different garb. The 
sole object in writing to you now, is to inform you that 
I have deposited in the hands of Mr. Nicholas Van 
Staphorst of Amsterdam, two thousand three hundred 
and ten guilders, Holland currency, equal to two hun- 
dred guineas, subject to your orders. 

" This sum is, I am certain, the least I am indebt- 
ed for services rendered me by the Marquis de Lafay- 
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ette, of which I never yet have received the account. I 
could add much, but it is best, perhaps, that I should 
say little on this subject. Your goodness will supply 

my deficiency. 

" The uncertainty of your situation, after aU the in- 
quiries I have made, has occasioned a delay in this ad- 
dress and remittance ; and even now the measure 
adopted is more the effect of a desire to find where you 
are, than from any knowledge I have obtained of your 
residence." 

Madame de Lafayette, in fact, was at that time a 
prisoner in TVance, in painful ignorance of her hus- 
band's fate. She had been commanded by the Jacobin 
committee to repair to Paris about the time of the mas- 
sacres, but was subsequently permitted to reside at 
Chavaniac, under the sun'eiUance of the municipality. 

We will anticipate events by adding here, that some 
time afterwards, finding her husband was a prisoner in 
Austria, she obtained permission to leave France, and 
ultimately, with her two daughters, joined him in his 
prison at Olmutz. George Washington Lafayette, the 
son of the General, determined to seek an asylum in 
America. 

In the mean time, the arms of revolutionary Prance 
were crowned with great success. " Towns fall before 
them without a blow," writes Gouverneur Morris, " and 
the declaration of rights produces an effect equal at 
least to the trumpets of Joshua." But Morris was far 
from drawing a favorable augury from this success. 
" We must observe the civil, moral, religious, and poht- 
ical institutions," said he. " These have a steady and 
lasting effect, and these only. * * * Since I have been 
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ill this coimtiy, I have seen the worship of many idols, 
and but little of the true Gfod. I have seen many of 
those idols broken, and some of them beaten to dust. 
I have seen the late constitution, in one short year, ad- 
mired as a stupendous monument of human wisdom, 
and ridiculed as an egregious production of folly and 
vice. I wish much, very much, the happiness of this 
inconstant people. I love -them. I feel grateful for 
their efforts in our cause, and I consider the estabhah- 
ment of a good constitution here as the principal means, 
under Divine Providence, of extending the blessings of 
freedom to the many miUions of my feUow-men, who 
groan in bondage on the continent of Europe. But I 
do not greatly indulge the flattering illusions of hope, 
because I do not yet perceive that reformation of morals, 
without which, hberty is but an empty sound." * 

* Life of Morris, ii. 243, 
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) ENTRiNOB TTPOIT HIS 8B0OBI) TEBM fiLOOMY AUSPICES 
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It was under gloomy auspices, a divided cabinet, an 
increasing exasperation of parties, a suspicion of mo- 
narchical tendencies, and u threatened abatement of 
popularity, that Washington entered upon his second 
term of presidency. It was a portentous period in the 
history of the world, for in a little while came news of 
that tragical event, the beheading of Louis XVI. It 
was an event deplored by many of the truest advocates 
of Hberty in America, who, like Washington, remem- 
bered that unfortunate monarch as the Mend of their 
country in her revolutionary struggle; but others, 
zealots in the cause of pohtical reform, considered it 
with complacency, as sealing the downfall of the French 
monarchy and the estabhshment of a republic. 

An event followed hard upon it to shake the quiet 
of the world. Early in AprU intelligence was received 
that France had declared war against England. Popu- 
lar excitement was now wound up to the highest pitch. 
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What, it was asked, were Americans to do in such a 
juncture ? Could they remain unconcerned spectators 
of a conflict between their ancient enemy and repub- 
hcan France ? Should they fold their arms and look 
coldly on a war, begun, it is true, by Prance, but 
threatening the subversion of the republic, and the re- 
establishment of a monarchical government ? 

Many, in the wild enthusiasm of the moment, 
would at once have precipitated the country into a war. 
Fortunately this belligerent impulse was not general, 
and was checked by the calm, controlling wisdom of 
Washington. He was at Mount Vernon when he re- 
ceived news of the war, and understood that American 
vessels were already designated, and some even fitting 
out to serve in it as privateers. He forthwith de- 
spatched a letter to Jefferson on the subject. "War 
having actually commenced between France and Great 
Britain," ■writes he, " it behooves the government of this 
country to use every means in its power to prevent the 
citizens thereof from embroiling us with either of those 
powers, by endeavoring to maintain a strict neutrality." 

Hastening back to Philadelphia, he held a cabinet 
council on the 19th of April, to dehberate on the 
measures proper to be observed by the United States 
in the present crisis ; and to determine upon a general 
plan of conduct for the Executive. 

In this councU it was unanimously determined that 
a proclamation should be issued by the President, " for- 
bidding the citizens of the United States to take part 
in any hostilitiea on the seas, and warning them against 
carrying to the belligerents any articles deemed contra- 
band according to the modem usages of nations, and 
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forbidding all acts and proceedings inconsistent with 
the duties of a friendly nation towards those at war," 

It was unanimously agreed also, that should the 
repubhc of TVance send a minister to the United States, 
he should be received. 

No one at the present day questions the wisdom of 
Washington's proclamation of neutrality. It was our 
true pohcy to keep aloof from European war, hi which 
our power would be inefficient, our loss certain. The 
measure, however, was at variance with the enthusiastic 
feehngs and excited passions of a large portion of the 
citizens. They treated it for a time with some forbear- 
ance, out of long-cherished reverence for Washington's 
name ; but his popiilarity, hitherto unHmited, was no 
proof against the inflamed state of pubhc feeling. The 
proclamation was stigmatized as a royal edict ; a daring 
assumption of power ; an open manifestation of par- 
tiahty for England and hostility to Erance. 

Washington saw that a deadly blow was aimed at 
his influence and his administration, and that both were 
at hazard ; but he was convinced that neutrality was 
the true national poHcy, and he resolved to maintain it, 
whatever might be his immediate loss of popular favor. 
His resolution was soon put to the test. 

The French repubhc had recently appointed Ed- 
mond Charles Genet, or ' Citizen Genet,' as he was 
styled, minister to the United States. He was repre- 
sented as a young man of good parts, very well edu- 
cated, and of an ardent temper. He had served in the 
bureau of Eoreign Aifairs under the ministry of Ver- 
gennes, and been employed in various diplomatic situ- 
ations untU the overthrow of the monarchy, when he 
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joined the popular party, became a political zealot, and 
member of the Jacobin dub, and was rewarded with 
the mission to America. 

A letter from Grouvemeur Morris apprised Mr, Jef- 
ferson that the Executive Council had furnished Genet 
with three hundred blank commissions for privateers, to 
be given clandestinely to such persons as he might find 
in America inclined to take them. " They suppose," 
writes Morris, " that the aviditj' of some adventurers may 
lead them into measures which would involve alterca- 
tions with Great Britain, and terminate finally in a war." 

Genet's conduct proved the correctness of this in- 
formation. He had landed at Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, from the French frigate the Ambuscade, on the 
8th of April, a short time before the proclamation of 
neutrality, and was received with great rejoicing and 
extravagant demonstrations of respect. His landing at 
a port several hundred miles from the seat of govern- 
ment, was a singular move for a diplomat ; but his ob- 
ject in so doing was soon evident. It is usual for a 
foreign minister to present his credentials to the gov- 
ernment to which he comes, and be received by it in 
form before he presumes to enter upon the exercise of 
his functions. Citizen Genet, however, did not stop 
for these formalities. Confident in his nature, heated 
in his zeal, and flushed with the popular warmth of his 
reception, he could not pause to consider the proprieties 
of his mission and the delicate responsibihties involved 
in diplomacy. The contiguity of Charleston to the 
West Indies made it a favorable port for fitting out 
privateers against the trade of these islan(k ; and during 
Genet's short sojourn there he issued commissions for 
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arming and equipping vessels of war for that purpose, 
and manning them' with Americans. 

In the latter part of April, Genet set out for the 
north by land. As he proceeded on his journey, the 
newspapers teemed with accounts of the processions 
and addresses with which he was greeted, and the fes- 
tivities which celebrated his arrival at each place. Jef- 
ferson, in a letter to Madison written from Philadelphia 
on the 5th of May, observes with exultation : " The 
war between Prance and England seems to be pro- 
ducing an effect not contemplated. All the old spirit 
of 1776, rekindling the newspapers fi'om Boston to 
Chai'leston, proves this ; and even the monocrat pa- 
pers are obliged to pubhsh tlie most furious philippics 
against England. A Erench frigate * took a British 
prize [the Grange] off the Capes of Delaware the other 
day, and sent her up here. Upon her coming into 
sight, thousands and thousands of the yeomanry of the 
city crowded and covered the wharves. Never was 
there such a crowd seen there ; and when the British 
colors were seen reversed, and the Erench flying above 
them, they burst into peals of exultation. I wish we 
may be able to repress the spirit of the people within 
the limits of a fair neuti-ality. » s » -^^e expect 
Genet daily," 

A friend of Hamilton writes in a different vein. 
Speaking of Genet, he obsenxs : " He has a good per- 
son, a fine ruddy complexion, quite active, and seems 
always in a bustle, more hke a busy man than a man 
of business. A Erenchman in his manners, he an- 
nounces himself in aU companies as the minister of the 

* The Ambuscade. 
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republic, etc., talks freely of his commissioii, and, like 
most Europeans, seems to have adopted mistaken no- 
tions of the penetration and knowledge of the people of 
the United States. His system, I think, is to laugh us 
into the war if he can," 

On the 16th of May, Genet arrived at Philadel- 
phia. His belligerent operations at Charleston had 
already been made a subject of complaint to the gov- 
ernment by Mr. Hammond, the British minister ; but 
they produced no abatement in the public enthusiasm. 
" It was suspected," writes Jefferson, " that there was 
not a clear mind in the President's counsellors to re- 
ceive Genet. The citizens, however, determined to 
receive him. Arrangements were taken for meeting 
him at Gray's Perry, in a great body. He escaped 
that, by arriving in town with the letters which brought 
information that he was on the road." * 

On the following day, various societies and a large 
body of citizens waited upon him with addresses, re- 
calling with gratitude the aid given by Prance in the 
achievement of American independence, and extolUng 
and rejoicing in the success of the arms of the Prench 
republic. On the same day, before Genet had presented 
his credentials and been acknowledged by the President, 
he was invited to a grand republican dinner, " at which," 
we are told, " the company united in singing the Mar- 
seilles Hymn. A deputation of Prench sailors presented 
themselves, and were received by the guests with the 
' fraternal embrace.' The table was decorated with 
the ' tree of liberty,' and a red cap, called the cap of 
liberty, was placed on the head of the minister, and 

• Letter to Madison, Works vii. 563, 
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from his travelled in succession from head to head 
round the table." * 

This enthusiasm of the multitude was regarded 
with indulgence, if not favor, by Jefferson, as being the 
effervescence of the true spirit of hberty ; but was dep- 
recated by Hamilton as an infatuation that might " do 
us much harm, and could do TVance no good." A let- 
ter, written by him at the time, is worthy of full cita- 
tion, as embodying the sentiments of that party of which 
he was the leader. " It cannot be without danger and 
inconvenience to our interests, to impress on the na- 
tions of Europe an idea that we are actuated by the 
same spirit which has for some time past fatally mis- 
guided the measures of those who conduct the affairs of 
France, and sullied a cause once glorious, and that 
might have been triumphant. The cause of Prance is 
compared with that of America during its late revolu- 
tion. Would to Heaven that the comparison were 
just ! Would to Heaven we could discern, in the mir- 
ror of rrench affairs, the same decorum, the same grav- 
ity, the same order, the same dignity, the same solem- 
nity, which distinguished the cause of the American 
Kevolution ! Clouds and darkness would not then rest 
upon the issue as they now do. I own I do not Uke 
the comparison. When I contemplate the horrid and 
systematic massacres of the 2d and 3d of September ; 
when I observe that a Marat and a Robespierre, the 
notorious prompters of those bloody scenes, sit tri- 
lunphantly in the convention, and take a conspicuous 
part in its measures — that an attempt to bring the as- 
sassins to justice has been obliged to be abandoned — 

» Jaj's Life, vol. i., p. 301, 
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when I see an unfortunate prince, whose reign was a 
continued demonstration of the goodness and benevo- 
lence of his heart, of his attachment to the people of 
whom he was the monarch, who, though educated in 
the lap of despotism, had given repeated proofs that he 
was not the enemy of hberty, brought precipitately and 
ignominiously to the block without any substantial 
proof of guUt, as yet disclosed — ^without even an 
authentic exhibition of motives, in decent regard to the 
opinions of mankind; when I find the doctrines of 
atheism openly advanced in the convention, and heard 
with loud applauses ; when I see the sword of fanati- 
cism extended to force a political creed upon citizens 
who were invited to submit to the arms of Prance aa 
the harbingers of liberty ; when I behold the hand of 
rapacity outstretched to prostrate and ravish the monu- 
ments of rehgious worship, erected by those citizens and 
their ancestors ; when I perceive passion, tumult and 
violence usurping those seats, where reason and cool 
dehberation ought to preside, I acknowledge that I am 
glad to believe there is no real resemblance between 
what was the cause of America and what is the cause 
of France ; that the difference is no less great than that 
between liberty and licentiousness. I regret whatever 
has a tendency to confound them, and I feel anxious, 
as an American, that the ebulhtions of inconsiderate 
men among ^1S may not tend to involve our reputation 
in the issue." * 

Washington, from his elevated and responsible situ- 
ation, endeavored to look beyond the popular excite- 
ment, and regard the affairs of Prance with a dispas- 

* Hamilton's Works, v. B86. 
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sionate and impartial eye, but he confessed that he saw 
in the turn they had lately taken the probability of a 
terrible confusion, to which he could predict no certain 
issue : a boundless ocean whence no land was to be 
seen. lie feared less, he said, for the cause of liberty in 
France, from the pressure of foreign enemies, tlian from 
the strifes and quarrels of those in whose hands the 
government was intrusted, who were ready to tear each 
other to pieces, and would more probably prove the 
worst foes the country had. 
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On the 18th of May, Genet presented his letter of 
credence to the President ; by whom, notwithstanding 
his kte unwarrantable proceedings at Charleston, he 
was well received ; "Washington taking the occasion to 
express his sincere regard for the French nation, 

Jefferson, who, as Secretary of State, was present, 
had all his warm sympathies in favor of France, roused 
by Genet's diplomatic speech. "It was impossible," 
writes he to Madison, " for any thing to be more affec- 
tionate, more magnanimous, than the purport of Genet's 
mission. 'We wish you to do nothing,' said he, ' but 
what is for your own good, and we will do aU in our 
power to promote it. Cherish your own peace and 
prosperity. You have expressed a willingness to enter 
into a more liberal commerce with us; I bring full 
powers to form such a treaty, and a preliminary decree 
of the ^National Convention to lay open our country and 
its colonies to you, for every purpose of utility, without 
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your participating the burthens of maintaiaing and 
defending them. We see in you, the only person on 
earth who can love us sincerely, and merit to be so 
loved.' In short, he offers every thing and asks noth- 
ing." 

" Yet I know the offers will be opposed," adds Jef- 
ferson, " and suspect they will not be accepted. In 
short, my dear sir, it is impossible for you to conceive 
what is passing in our conclave ; and it is evident that 
one or two, at least, under pretence of avoiding war on 
the one side, have no great antipathy to run foul of it 
on the other, and to make a part in the confederacy of 
princes against human liberty." 

The 'one or two,' in the paragraph above cited, no 
doubt, imply Hamilton and Knox. 

Washmgton again, in conversation, endeavored to 
counteract these suspicions which were swaying Jeffer- 
son's mind against his contemporaries. We give Jeffer- 
son's own account of the conversation. " He (Wash- 
ington) observed that, if anybody wanted to change the 
form of our government into a monarchy, he was sure 
it was only a few individuals, and that no man in the 
United States would set his face against it, more than 
himself ; but, that this was not what he was afraid of ; 
his fears were from another quarter; that there was 
more danger of anarchy being introduced." 

He then adverted to Freneau's paper and its par- 
tisan hostilities. He despised, he said, all personal 
attacks upon himself, but observed that there never had 
been an act of the government which that paper had 
not abused. " He was evidently sore and warm," adds 
Jefferson, " and I took his intention to be, that I should 
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interpose in some way with Freneau ; perhaps, with- 
draw his appointment of translating clerk in my office. 
But I will not do it." 

It appears to us rather an ungracious determination 
on the part of Jefferson, to heep this barking cur in his 
employ, when he found him so annoying to the chief, 
whom he professed, and we believe with sincerity, to 
revere. Neither are his reasons for so doing satisfac- 
tory, savoring, as they do, of those strong political 
suspicions already noticed. " His (Freneau's) paper," 
observed he, "has saved our constitution, which was 
galloping fast into monarchy, and has been checked by 
no means so powerfully as by that paper. It is well and 
universally knowm, that it has been that paper which 
checked the career of the monocrats ; the President, not 
sensible of the designs of the party, has not, with his 
usual good sense and sang froid, looked on the efforts 
and effects of this free press, and seen that, though some 
bad things have passed through it to the pubhc, yet the 
good have preponderated immensely." * 

Jefferson was mistaken. Washington had regarded 
the efforts and effects of this free press with his usual 
good sense ; and the injurious influence it exercised in 
pubhc affairs, was presently manifested in the transac- 
tions of the government with Genet. The acts of this 
diplomatic personage at Charleston, had not been the 
sole groimd of the complaint preferred by the British 
minister. The capture of the British vessel, the Grange, 
by the frigate Ambuscade, formed a graver one. Oc- 
curring within our waters, it was a clear usurpation of 
national sovereignty, and a violation of neutral rights. 
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The British minister demanded a restitution of the 
prize, and the cabinet were unanimously of opinion that 
restitution should be made ; nor was there any difficulty 
with the French minister on this head ; but restitution 
was likewise claimed of other vessels captured on the 
liigh seas, and brought into port by the privateers au- 
thorized by Genet. In regard to these there was a 
difference of sentiment in the cabinet. Hamilton and 
Knox were of opinion that the government should inter- 
pose to restore the prizes ; it being the duty of a 
neutral nation to remedy any injury sustained by arma- 
ments fitted out in its ports. Jefferson and Randolph 
contended that the case should be left to the decision of 
the courts of justice. If the courts adjudged the com- 
missions issued by Genet to be invalid, they would, of 
course, decide the captures made under them to be 
void, and the property to remain in the original owners ; 
if, on the other hand, the legal right to the property 
had been transferred to the captors, they would so 
decide. 

Seeing this difference of opinion in the cabinet, 
Washington reserved the point for further deliberation ; 
but directed the Secretary of State to communicate to 
the ministers of France and Britain, the principles in 
which they concurred ; these being considered as set- 
tled. Circular letters, also, were addressed to the 
Governors of several States, requiring their co-opera- 
tion, with force, if necessary, to carry out the rules 
I upon. 

Genet took umbrage at these decisions of the gov- 
ernment, and expressed his dissatisfaction in a letter, 
complaining of them as violations of natural right, and 
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subversive of the existing treaties between the two na- 
tions. His letter, though somewhat wanting in strict 
decorum of language, induced a review of the subject 
in the cabinet ; and he was informed that no reason ap- 
peared for changing the system adopted. He was further 
itiformed that in the opinion of the executive, the ves- 
sels which had been illegally equipped, should depart 
from the ports of the United States. 

Genet was not disposed to acquiesce in these decis- 
ions. He was aw-are of the grateful feelings of the na- 
tion to Prance: of the popular disposition to go all 
lengths short of war, in her favor ; of the popular idea. 
that republican interests were identical on both sides of 
the Atlantic ; that a royal triumph over republicanism 
in Europe, would be followed by a combination to de- 
stroy it in this country. He had heard the clamor 
among the populace, and uttered in Preneau's Gazette 
and other newspapers, against the policy of neutrality ; 
the people, he thought, were with him, if Washington 
was not, and he beHeved the latter would not dare to 
risk his popularity in thwarting their enthusiasm. He 
persisted, therefore, in disregarding the decisions of the 
government, and spoke of them as a departure from 
the obligations it owed to Trance ; a cowardly aban- 
donment of friends when danger menaced. 

Another event added to the irritation of Genet. 
Two American citizens, whom he had engaged at 
Charleston, to cruise in the service of France, were ar- 
rested on board of the privateer, conducted to prison, 
and prosecutions commenced against them. The in- 
dignant feehngs of Genet were vented in an extraordi- 
nary letter to the Secretary of State. WTien speaking 
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of their arrest, " The crime laid to their charge," writes 
lie — " the crime which my mind cannot conceive, and 
which ray pen almost refuses to state — ^is the serving of 
Erance, and defending with her children, the connnon 
glorious cause of liberty. 

" Being ignorant of any positive law or treaty, which 
deprives Americans of this privilege and authorizes offi- 
cers of police, arbitrarily to take mariners in the service 
of France, from on board of their vessels, I call upon your 
intervention, sir, and that of the President of the United 
States, in order to obtain the immediate releasement of 
the above-mentioned officers, who have acquired, by the 
sentiments animating them, and by the act of their en- 
gagement, anterior to any act to the contrary, the right 
of French citizens, if they have lost that of American 
citizens." 

The lofty and indignant tone of this letter had no 
effect in shaking the determination of government, or 
obtaining the release of the prisoners. Washington 
confesses, however, that he was very much hurried and 
perplexed by the " disputes, memorials, and what not," 
witli which he was pestered, by one or other of the 
powers at war. It was a sore trial of his equanimity, 
his impartiality, and his discrimination, and wore upon 
his spirits and his health. " The President is not well," 
writes Jefferson to Madison (June 9th) ; " little linger- 
ing fevers have been hanging about him for a week or 
ten days, and affected his looks most remarkably. He 
is also extremely affected by the attacks made and kept 
up on him, in the public papers. I think he feels these 
things more than any other person I ever yet met with. 
1 am sincerely sorry to see thera." 
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Jefferson's sorrow was hardly in accordance with 
the resolution expressed by him, to retain Freneau in 
his office, notwithstanding his incessant attacks upon the 
President and the measures of his government. Wash- 
ington might well feel sensitive to these attacks, which 
Jefferson acknowledges were the more mischievous, 
from being planted on popular ground, on the universal 
love of the people to Prance and its cause. But he was 
not to be deterred by personal considerations, from the 
strict line of his duty. He was aware that, in with- 
standing the public infatuation in regard to Prance, he 
was putting an unparalleled popularity at hazard ; but 
he put it at hazard without hesitation ; and, in so do- 
ing, set a magnanimous example for his successors in 
office to endeavor to fofiow. 
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In the latter part of July, Washington was suddenly 
called to Mount Vernon by the death of Mr. AYhiting, 
the manager of his estates. During his brief absence 
from the seat of governmentj occurred the case of the 
Little Sarah. This was a British merchant vessel 
which had been captured by a French privateer, and 
brought into Philadelphia, where she had been armed 
and equipped for privateering ; manned with one hun- 
dred and twenty men, many of them Americans, and 
lier name changed into that of Le- Petit Democrat. 
'I'his, of course, was in violation of Washington's decis- 
ion, which had been communicated to Genet. 

General Mifflin, now Governor of Pennsylvania, be- 
ing informed, on the 6th of July, that the vessel was to 
sail the next day, sent his secretary, Mr. Dallas, at mid- 
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night to Genet, to persuade him to detain her until the 
President should arrive, intimating that otherwise force 
would be used to prevent her departure. 

Genet flew into one of the transports of passion to 
which he was prone ; contrasted the treatment experi- 
enced by him from the officers of government, with the 
attachment to his nation professed by the people at 
large ; declared that the President was not the sovereign 
of the country, and had no right, without consulting 
Congress, to give such instructions as he had issued to 
the State Governors; threatened to appeal from his 
decision to the people, and to repel force by force, 
should an attempt be made to seize the privateer. 

Apprised of this menace. Governor Mifflin forthwith 
ordered out one hundred and twenty of the militia to 
take possession of the privateer, and communicated the 
circumstances of the case to the cabinet. 

Mr. Jefferson now took the matter in hand, and, on 
the 7th of July, in an interview with Genet, repeated the 
request that the privateer be detained untfl the arrival of 
the President. Genet, he writes, instantly took up the 
subject in a very high tone, and went into an immense 
field of declamation and complaint. Jefferson made a 
few efforts to be heard, but, finding them ineffectual, 
suffered the torrent of vituperation to pour on. He 
sat in sHence, therefore, while Genet charged the gov- 
ernment with having violated the treaties between the 
two nations ; with having suffered its flag to be insulted 
and disregarded by the English ; who stopped its vessels 
on the high seas, and took out of them whatever they 
suspected to be Prencli property. He declared that he 
had been thwarted and opposed in every thing he had to 
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do with the government ; so that he sometimes thought 
of packing up and going away, as he found he could not 
he useful to his nation in any thing. He censured the 
executive for the measures it had taken without con- 
sulting Congress, and declared that, on the President's 
return, he would certainly press him to convene that 
body. 

He had by this time exhausted his passion and 
moderated his tone, and Jefferson took occasion to say 
a word. " I stopped him," WTites he, " at the subject 
of calling Congress ; explained our constitution to him 
as having divided the functions of government among 
three different authorities, the executive, legislative, and 
judiciary, each of which were supreme on all questions 
belonging to their department, and independent of the 
others ; that all the questions which had arisen between 
him and us, belonged to the executive department and, 
if Congress were sitting, could not be carried to them, 
nor would they take notice of them," 

Genet asked with surprise, if Congress were not the 
sovereign ? 

" No," replied Jefferson. " They are sovereign only 
in making laws ; the executive is the sovereign in 
executing them, and the judiciary in construing them, 
where they relate to that department." 

" But at least," cried Genet, " Congress axe bound 
to see that the treaties are observed." "No," rejoined 
Jefferson. "There are very few cases, indeed, arising 
out of treaties, which they can take notice of The 
President is to see that treaties are observed." 

" If he decides against the treaty," demanded 
Genet, " to whom is a nation to appeal P " " The con- 
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atitution," replied Jefferson, " has made the President 
the last appeal." 

Genet, perfectly taken aback at finding his own 
ignorance in the matter, shrugged his shoulders, made 
a bow, and said, "he would not compliment Mr. Jef- 
fiirson on such a constitution ! " 

He had now subsided into coolness and good h\>- 
mor, and the subject of the Little Sarah being resumed, 
Jefferson pressed her detention until the President's 
return ; intimating that her previous departure would 
be considered a very serious offence. 

Genet made no promise, but expressed himself very 
happy to be able to inform Mr. Jefferson that the ves- 
sel was not in a state of readiness ; she had to change 
her position that day, he said, and fall down the river, 
somewhere about the lower end of the town, for the 
convenience of taking some things on board, and would 
not depart yet. 

When Jefferson endeavored to extort an assurance 
that she would await the President's return, he evaded 
a direct committal, intimating, however, by look and 
gesture, that she would not be gone before that time. 
" But let me beseech you," said he, " not to permit any 
attempt to put men on board of her. She is filled 
with high-spirited patriots, and they ^ill unquestiona- 
bly resist. And there is no occasion, for I teU you 
she win not be ready to depart for some time." 

Jefferson was accordingly impressed with the belief 
that the privateer would remain in the river until the 
President should decide on her case, and, on communi- 
cating this conviction to the Governor, the latter or- 
dered the militia to be dismissed. 
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Hamilton and Knox, on the other hand, were 
distrustful, and proposed the immediate erection of a 
batteiy on Mud Island, with guns mounted to fire at 
the vessel, and even to sink her, if she attempted to 
pass. Jefferson, however, refusing to concur in the 
measure, it was not adopted. The vessel, at that time, 
was at Gloucester Point, but soon fell down to Chester. 

"Washington arrived at Philadelphia on tlie 11th 
of July; when, papers requiring "instant attention" 
were put into his hands. They related to the case of 
the Little Sarah, and were from Jefferson, who, being 
ill with fever, had retired to his seat in the country. 
Nothing could exceed the displeasure of Washington 
when lie examined these papers. 

In a letter written to Jefferson, on the spur of the mo- 
ment, he puts these indignant queries : " What is to be 
done in the case of the Little Sarah, now at Chester ? Is 
the minister of the French republic to set the acts of 
this government at defiance with impunity ? And then 
threaten the executive with an appeal to the people ! 
What must the world think of such conduct, and of the 
government of the United States in submitting to it ? 

" These are serioiis questions. Circumstances press 
for decision, and, as yon have had time to consider them 
(upon me they come unexpectedly), I wish to know 
your opinion upon them, even before to-morrow, for the 
vessel may then bo gone." 

Mr. Jefferson, in a reply of the same date, informed 
the President of his having received assurance, that day, 
from Mr. Genet, that the vessel would not be gone be- 
fore his (the President's) decision. 

In consequence of this assurance of the French 
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minister, no irnmediate measures of a coercive nature 
were taken with regard to the vessel; but, in a cabinet 
council held the next day, it was determined to detain 
in port all privateers which had been equipped within 
the United States by any of the belligerent powers. 

No time was lost in communicating this determina- 
tion to Genet ; but, in defiance of it, the vessel sailed 
on her cruise. 

It must have been a severe trial of Washington's 
spirit to see his authority thus braved and insulted, 
and to find that the people, notwithstanding the indig- 
nity thus offered to their chief magistrate, sided with 
the aggressors, and exulted in their open defiance of bis 
neutral pohcy. 

About this time a society was formed under the 
auspices of the French minister, and in imitation of the 
Jacobin clubs of Paris. It was called the Democratic 
Society, and soon gave rise to others throughout the 
Union ; all taking the Prench side in the present ques- 
tions. The term democrat, thenceforward, began to 
designate an ultra-repubhcan. 

Presh mortifications awaited Washington, from the 
distempered state of public sentiment. The trial came 
on of Gideon Henfield, an American citizen, prosecuted 
under the advice of the Attorney-General, for having 
enhstcd, at Charleston, on board of a Prench privateer 
which had brought prizes into the port of Philadelphia. 
The populace took part with Ilenfieid. He had enlist- 
ed before the proclamation of neutrahty had been pub- 
lished, and even if he had enlisted at a later date, was 
he to be punished for engaging with their ancient ally, 
E^ance, in the cause of liberty against the royal despots 
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of Europe ? His acquittal exposed Washington to the 
obloquy of having attempted a measure which the laws 
would not justify. It showed him, moreover, the futili- 
ty of attempts at punishment for infractions of the rules 
proclaimed for the preservation of neutrality ; while the 
clamorous rejoicing by which the acqiuttal of Henfield 
had been celebrated, evinced the popular disposition to 
thwart that line of policy which he considered most cal- 
culated to promote the public good. Nothing, however, 
could induce him to swerve from that policy. " I have a 
con olation within," said he, "that no earthly effort can 
deprive me of, and that is, that neither ambitious nor 
interested motives have influenced my conduct. The 
arrows of malevolence, therefore, however barbed and 
well pointed, can never reach the most vulnerable part 
of me ; though, whilst I am set up as a mark, they will 
be continually aimed." * 

Hitherto Washington had exercised great forbear- 
ance toward the French minister, notwithstanding the 
little respect shown by the latter to the rights of the 
United States ; but the official communications of Genet 
were becoming too offensive and insulting to be longer 
tolerated. Meetings of the heads of departments and 
the Attorney General were held at the President's on 
the 1st and 2d of August, in which the whole of the 
official correspondence and conduct of Genet was passed 
in review ; and it was agreed that his recall should be 
desired, Jeffei-son recommended that the desire should 
be expressed with great delicacy ; the others were for per- 
emptory terms. Knox was for sending him off at once, 
but this proposition was generally scouted. In the end 

• Letter to Gov. Lee. Sparks, i. 3S9. 
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it was agreed that a letter should be written to Gouv- 
emeur Morris, giving a statement of the case, with ac- 
companying documents, that he might lay the whole 
before the executive council of Prance, and explain the 
reason for desiring the recall of Mr. Genet. 

It was proposed that a publication of the whole cor- 
respondence, and a statement of the proceedings, should 
be made by way of appeal to the people. This pro- 
duced animated debates. Hamilton spoke with great 
warmth in favor of an appeal. Jefferson opposed it. 
" Gienet," said he, " will appeal also ; it will become a 
contest between the President and Genet. Anony- 
mous writers will take it up. There will be the same 
difference of opinion in puhlic as in our cabinet — there 
will be the same difference in Congress, for it must be 
laid before them. It would work, therefore, very un- 
pleasantly at koine. How would it work abroad? " 

Washington, already weary and impatient, under 
the incessant dissensions of his cabinet, was stung by 
the suggestion that he might be held up as in conflict 
with Genet, and subjected, as he had been, to the 
ribaldry of the press. At this unlucky moment Knox 
blundered forth with a specimen of the scandalous hbels 
already in circulation ; a pasquinade lately printed, 
called The Puneral of George Washington, wherein 
the President was represented as placed upon a guillo- 
tine, a horrible parody on the late decapitation of the 
Prench king. The President, writes Jefferson, now 
burst forth into one of those transports of passion be- 
yond his control ; inveighed against the personal abuse 
which had been bestowed upon him, and defied any 
man on earth to produce a single act of his since he 
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had been in the government, that had not been done 
on the purest motives. 

" He had never repented but once the having 
shpped the moment of resigning his office, and that 
was every moment since." In the agony of his heart 
he declared that he had rather be in his grave than in 
his present situation; that he had rather be on his 
ferm than to be made emperor of the world— and yet, 
said he, indignantly, they are chai^ng me with want- 
ing to be a king ! 

AUwere silent during this burst of feeling — a pause 
ensued — it was difficult to resume the question. Wash- 
ington, however, who had recovered his equanimity, put 
an end to the difficulty. There was no necessity, he 
said, for deciding the matter at present ; the proposi- 
tions agreed to, respecting the letter to Mr. Morris, 
might be put into a train of execution, and, perhaps, 
events would show whether the appeal would be ne- 
cessary or not.* 

• Jefferson's Works, is. 164. 
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Washington had hitherto been annoyed and per- 
plexed by having to manage a divided cabinet ; he was 
now threatened with that cabinet's dissolution. Mr. 
Hamilton had informed him by letter, that private as 
well as pnblic reasons had determined him to retire 
from office toward the close of the next session ; proba- 
bly with a view to give Congress an opportmiity to 
examine into his conduct. Now came a letter from 
Mr. Jefferson, dated July 31st, in which he recalled 
the circumstances which had induced him to postpone 
for a while his original intention of retiring from office 
at the close of the first four years of the rcpubhc. 
These circumstances, he observed, had now ceased to 
such a degree as to leave him free to think again of a 
day on which to withdraw ; " at the close, therefore, of 
the ensuing month of September, I shaU beg leave to 
retire to scenes of greater tranquilhty, from those for 
which I am every day more and more convinced that 
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neither my talent;^, tone of mind, nor time of life fit 
me." 

Washington was both grieved and embarrassed by 
this notification. Full of concern, he called upon Jef- 
ferson at his country residence near Philadelphia ; pic- 
tured his deep distress at finding himself, in the pres- 
ent perplexing juncture of affairs, about to be deserted 
by those of his cabinet on whose counsel he had 
counted, and whose places he knew not where to find 
persons competent to supply ; and, in his chagrin, agahi 
expressed his repentance that he himself had not re- 
signed as he had once meditated. 

The public mind, he went on to observe, was in an 
alarming state of ferment; political combinations of 
various kinds were forming ; where all this would end 
he knew not. A new Congress was to assemble, more 
numerous than the last, perhaps of a different spirit ; 
the first expressions of its sentiments would be impor- 
tant, and it would relieve him considerably if Jefferson 
would remain in office, if it were only until the end of 
the session. 

Jefferson, in reply, pleaded an excessive repugnance 
to public life ; and, what seems to have influenced him 
more sensibly, the actual uneasiness of his position. 
He was obliged, he said, to move in exactly the circle 
which he knew to bear him peculiar hatred ; " the 
wealthy aristocrats, the merchants connected closely 
with England ; the newly-created paper fortunes." Thus 
surrounded, his words were caught, multiplied, miscon- 
strued, and even fabricated, and spread abroad to his 
injury. 

Mr. Jefferson pleaded, moreover, that the opposition 
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of views between Mr. Hamilton and himself was pecu- 
liarly unpleasant, and destructive of the necessary har- 
mony. With regard to the republican party he was 
sure it had not a view which went to the frame of the 
government; he believed the next Congress would at- 
tempt nothing material but to render their own body 
independent ; the man(BUvres of Mr. Genet might pro- 
duce some httle embarrassment, but the republicans 
would abandon that functionary the moment they knew 
the nature of his conduct. 

Washington replied, that he believed the views of 
the repubhcan party to be perfectly pure : " but when 
men put a machine into motion," said he, "it is impos- 
sible for them to stop it exactly where they would 
choose, or to say where it will stop. The constitution 
we have is an excellent one, if we can keep it where 
it is," 

He again adverted to Jefferson's constant suspicion 
that there was a party disposed to change the constitu- 
tion into a monarchical form, declaring that there was 
not a man in the United States who would set his face 
more decidedly against such a change than himself. 

" No rational man in the United States suspects 
you of any other disposition," cried Jefferson; "but 
there does not pass a week in which we cannot prove 
declarations dropping from the monarchical party, that 
our government is good for nothing ; is a milk-and- 
water thing which cannot support itself; that we must 
knock it down and set up something with more 
energy." 

" If that is the case," rejoined Washington, " it is 
a proof of their insanity, for the republican spirit of the 
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Union is so manifest and so solid that it is astonishing 
how any one can expect to move it." 

We have only Jefferson's account of this and other 
interesting interviews of a confidential nature which he 
had with the President, and we give them generally 
almost in his own words, through which, partial as they 
may have been, we discern Wasliington's constant 
efforts to moderate the growing antipathies between the 
eminent men whom he had sought to assist him in 
conducting the government. He continued to have 
the highest opiuion of Jefferson's abOities, his knowl- 
edge of foreign affairs, his thorough patriotism ; and it 
was his earnest desire to retain him in his cabinet 
through the whole of the ensuing session of Congress ; 
before the close of which he trusted the affairs of the 
country relating to foreign powers, Indian disturbances, 
and internal policy, would have taken a more decisive, 
and it was to be hoped agreeable form than they then 
had. A compromise was eventually made, according 
to which Jefferson was to be allowed a temporary ab- 
sence in the autumn, and on his return was to continue 
in office until January. 

In the mean time Genet had proceeded to New 
York, which very excitable city was just then in a great 
agitation. The frigate Ambuscade, while anchored in 
the harbor, had been challenged to single combat by 
the British frigate Boston, Captain Courtney, which 
was cruising off the Hook. The challenge was accepted ; 
a severe action ensued ; Coiutoey was killed ; and the 
Boston, much damaged, was obliged to stand for Hali- 
fax. The Ambuscade retm^ned triumphant to New 
York, and entered the port amid the enthusiastic cheers 
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of the populace. On the same day, a French fleet of 
fifteen sail arrived from the Chesapeake and anchored 
in the Hudson river. The officers and crews were ob- 
jects of unbounded favor with all who inclined to tiie 
French cause. Bompard, the commander of the Am- 
buscade, was the hero of the day. Tri-colored cock- 
ades and tri-colored ribbons were to be seen on every 
side, and rude attempts to chaunt the Marseilles Hymn 
and the Carmagnole resounded through the streets. 

In the midst of this excitement, the ringing of bells 
and the firing of cannon announced that Citizen Genet 
was arrived at Powles Hook Ferry, directly opposite 
the city. There was an immediate assemblage of the 
republican party in the fields now called the Park. A 
committee was appointed to escort Genet into the city. 
He entered it amid the almost frantic cheerings of the 
populace. Addresses were made to him, expressing 
devoted attachment to the French repubUe, and abjuring 
all neutrality in regard to its heroic struggle. " The 
cause of France is the cause of America," cried the 
enthusiasts ; " it is time to distinguish its friends from 
its foes." Genet looked round him. The tri-colored 
cockade figured in the hats of the shouting multitude ; 
tri-colored ribbons fluttered from the dresses of fe- 
males in the windows ; the French flag was hoisted oh 
the top of the Tontine Coffee House (the City Exchange), 
surmounted by the cap of hberty. Can we wonder 
that what little discretion Genet possessed, was com- 
pletely overborne by this tide of seeming popularity ? 

In the midst of his self-gi'atulation and complacency, 
however, he received a letter from Mr. Jefferson (Sept. 
16th), acquainting him with the measures taken to pro- 
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cure his recall, and inclosing a copy of the letter written 
for that purpose to the American minister at Paris. It 
was added that, out of anxious regard lest the interests of 
Prance might suffer, the Executive would, in the mean 
time, receive his (M. Genet's) communications in writ- 
ing, and admit the continuance of his functions so long 
as they should be restrained within the law as thereto- 
fore atmounced to him, and should be of the tenor 
usuaDy observed towards independent nations, by the 
representative of a friendly power residing with them. 

The letter of the Secretary of State threw Genet 
into a violent passion, and produced a reply (Sept. 18), 
written while he was still in a great heat. In this he 
attributed his disfavor with the American government 
to the machinations of " those gentlemen who had so 
often been represented to him as aristocrats, partisans 
of monarchy, partisans of England and her constitution, 
and consequently enemies of the principles which all 
good Frenchmen had embraced with religious enthu- 
siasm." "These persons," he said, "alarmed by the 
popularity which the zeal of the American people for 
the cause of France had shed upon her minister ; 
alarmed also by his inflexible and incomiptible attach- 
ment to the severe maxims of democracy, were striving 
to ruin him in his own country, after having united all 
their efforts to calumniate him in the minds of their 
feUow-citizens." 

" These people," observes he, " instead of a demo- 
cratic ambassador, would prefer a minister of the an- 
cient regime, very complaisant, very gentle, very dis- 
posed to pay court to people in office, to conform blindly 
to every thing which flattered their views and projects ; 
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above all, to prefer to the sure and modest society of 
good fanners, simple citizens, and honest artisans, that 
of distinguished personages who speculate so patrioti- 
cally in the pubUc funds, in the lands, and the paper 
of government." 

In his heat. Genet resented the part Mr. Jefferson 
had taken, notwithstanding their cordial intimacy, in 
the present matter, although this part had merely been 
the discharge of an official duty. " Whatever, Sir," 
writes Genet, " may be the result of the exploit of which 
you have rendered yourself the generous instrument, 
after having made me believe that yon were my friend, 
after having initiated me in the mysteries which have 
influenced my hatred against all those who aspire to 
absolute power, there is an act of justice which the 
American people, which the French people, which all 
free people are interested in demanding ; it is, that a 
particular inquiry should be made, in the approaching 
Congress, into the motives which have induced the chief 
of the executive power of the United States to take 
upon himself to demand the recall of a pubhc minister, 
whom the sovereign people of the United States had 
received fraternally and recognized, before the diplo- 
matic forms had been fulfilled in respect to him at 
Philadelphia." 

The wrongs of which Genet considered himself en- 
titled to complain against the executive, commenced 
before his introduction to that functionary. It was the 
proclamation of neutrality which first grieved his spirit. 
" I was extremely wounded," writes he, " that the Pres- 
ident of the United States should haste, before know- 
ing what I had to transmit on the part of the French 
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republic, to proclaim sentiments over which decency 
and friendship should at least have thrown a veil." 

He was grieved, moreover, that on Ms first audi- 
ence, the President had spoken only of the friendship 
of the United States for Trance, without uttering a 
word or expressing a single sentiment in regard to its 
revolution, although all the towns, all the villages from 
Charleston to Philadelphia, had made the air resound 
with their ardent voices for the Trench republic. And 
what further grieved his spirit was, to observe " that 
this first magistrate of a free people had decorated his 
saloon with certain medalHons of Capet [meaning 
Louis XVI.] and his family, which served in Paris for 
rallying signs." 

We forbear to cite further this angry and ill-judged 
letter. Unfortunately for Genet's ephemeral popular- 
ity, a rumor got abroad that he had expressed a deter- 
mination to appeal from the president to the people. 
This at first was contradicted, but was ultimately 
estabhshed by a certificate of Chief Justice Jay and 
Mr. Rufus King, of the United States Senate, which 
was published in the papers. 

The spirit of audacity thus manifested by a foreign 
minister shocked the national pride. Meetings were 
held in every part of the Union to express the public 
feeling in the matter. In these meetings the proclama- 
tion of neutrality and the system of measures flowing 
from it, were sustained, partly from a conviction of their 
wisdom and justice, but more from an undiminished 
afiection for the person and character of Washington ; 
for many who did not espouse his views, were ready to 
support him in the exercise of his constitutional func- 
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tions. The warm partisans of Genet, however, were 

the more vehement in his support from the temporary 
ascendency of the other party. They advocated his 
right to appeal from the president to the people. The 
president, they argued, was invested with no sanctity to 
make such an act criminal. In a republican coimtry 
the people were the real sovereigns. 
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Whiie the neutrality of the Umted Stites so jealously 
guarded by Washington, was endangered by the in- 
trigues of the Prench minister, it was put to imminent 
hazard by ill-advised measures of the British cabinet. 

There was such a scarcity in France, in consequence 
of the failure of the crops, that a famine was apprehend- 
ed. England, availing herself of her naval ascendency, 
determined to increase the distress of her rival by cut- 
ting off all her supplies from abroad. In June, 1793, 
therefore, her cruisers were instructed to detain all ves- 
sels bound to France with cargoes of com, flour, or meal, 
take them into port, unload them, purchase the car- 
goes, make a proper allowance for the freight, and then 
release the vessels ; or to allow the masters of them, on 
a stipulated security, to dispose of their cargoes in a 
port in amity With England. This measure gave urn- 
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brage to all parties in the United States, and brought 
out an earnest remonstrance from the government, as 
being a violation of the law of neutrals, and indefensible 
on any proper construction of the law of nations. 

Another grievance which helped to swell the tide 
of resentment against Great Britain, was the frequent 
impressment of American seamen, a wrong to which 
they weTe particularly exposed from national similarity. 
To these may be added the persistence of Great 
Britain in holding the posts to the south of the lakes_ 
which, according to treaty stipulations, ought to have 
been given up. Washington did not feel himself 
in a position to press oiu: rights under the treaty, with 
the vigorous hand that some would urge; questions 
having risen in some of the State courts, to obstruct 
the fulfilment of our part of it, which regarded the pay- 
ment of British debts contracted before the war. 

The violent partisans of France thought nothing of 
these shortcomings on our own part ; and would have 
had the forts seized at once ; but Washington considered 
a scrupulous discharge of our own obligations the neces- 
sary prehminary, should so violent a measure be deemed 
advisable. His prudent and conscientious conduct in 
this particular, so in unison with the impartial justice 
which governed all his actions, was cited by partisan 
writers, as indicative of his preference of England to 
" our ancient ally." 

The hcBtihties of the Indians north of the Ohio, by 
many attributed to British wdes, stOl continued. The 
attempts at an amicable negotiation had proved as fniit- 
less as Washington had anticipated. The troops under 
Wayne had, therefore, taken the field to act offensive- 
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]y ; but from the lateness of the season, had formed a 
winter camp near the site of the present city of Cincin- 
nati, whence Wayne was to open his campaign in the 
ensuing spring. 

Congress assembled on the 2d of December (1793), 
with various causes of exasperation at work ; the in- 
trigues of Genet and the aggressions of England, unit- 
ing to aggravate to a degree of infatuation the partiality 
for Prance, and render imminent the chance of a foreign 
war. 

Washington, in his opening speech, after expressing 
his deep and respectful sense of the renewed testimony 
of public approbation manifested in his re-election, pro- 
ceeded to state the measures he had taken, in conse- 
quence of the war in Europe, to protect tbe rights and 
interests of the United States, and maintain peaceful 
relations with the belligerent parties. Still he pressed 
upon Congress the necessity of placing the coimtry in a 
condition of complete defence. " The United States," 
said he, " ought not to indulge a persuasion that, con- 
trary to the order of human events, they wOI forever 
keep at a distance those painful appeals to arms with 
which the history of every nation abounds. There is a 
rank due to the United States among nations, which 
will be withheld, if not absolutely lost, by the reputa- 
tion of weakness. If we desire to avoid insult, we must 
be able to repel it ; if we desire to secure peace — one of 
the most powerful instruments of our prosperity— it 
must be known that we are, at all times, ready for war." 
In the spirit of these remarks, be mged measures to 
increase the amount of arms and ammunition in the 
arsenals, and to improve the militia establishment. 
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One part of his speech conveyed an impressive 
admonition to the House of Representatives : " No 
pecuniary consideration is more urgent than the regular 
redemption and discharge of the pubhc debt ; in none 
can delay be more injurious, or an economy of time 
more valuable." 

The necessity of augmenting the public revenue in 
a degree commensurate with the objects suggested, was 
likewise touched upon. 

In concluding )m speech, he endeavored to impress 
upon his bearers the magnitude of their task, the im- 
portant interests confided to them, and the conscien- 
tiousness that should reign over their deliberations. 
" Without an unprejudiced coolness, the welfare of the 
government may be hazarded ; without harmony, as far 
as consists with freedom of sentiment, its dignity may 
be lost. But, as the legislative proceedings of the 
United States will never, I trust, be reproached for the 
want of temper or of candor, so shall not the public 
happiness languish from the want of my strenuous and 
wannest co-operation." 

In a message to both Houses, on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, concerning foreign relations, Washington spoke 
feelingly with regard to those with the representative 
and executive bodies of France : " It is with extreme 
concern I have to inform you that the proceedings of 
the person whom they have unfortunately appoiated 
their minister plenipotentiary here, have breathed noth- 
ing of the friendly spirit of the nation which sent him ; 
their tendency, on the contrary, has been to involve us 
in war abroad, and discord and anarchy at home. So 
far as his acts, or those of his agents, have threatened 
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OUT immediate commitment in the war, or flagrant in- 
sult to the authority of the laws, their effect has been 
counteracted by the ordinary cognizance of the laws, 
and by an exertion of the powers confided to me. 
Where their danger was not imminent, they have been 
borne with, from sentiments of regard for his nation ; 
from a sense of their friendship towards us ; from a 
conviction, that they would not suffer us to remain 
long exposed to the action of a person, who has so little 
respected our mutual dispositions ; and, I wdl add, 
from a reliance on the firmness of my fellow-citizens in 
their principles of peace and order." 

John Adams, speaking of this passage of the mes- 
sage, says : " The President has given Genet a bolt of 
thunder." He questioned, however, whether Washing- 
ton would be supported in it by the two Houses — " al- 
though he stands at present, as high in the admiration 
and confidence of the people as ever he did, I expect 
he will find many bitter and desperate enemies arise in 
consequence of his just judgment against Genet." * 

In fact, the choice of speaker showed that there was 
a majority of ten against the administration, in the 
House of Representatives ; yet it was manifest, from 
the aficctionate answer on the 6th, of the two Houses, 
to Washington's speech, and the satisfaction expressed 
at his re-election, that he was not included in the oppo- 
sition which, from this act, appeared to await his politi- 
cal system. The House did justice to the purity and 
patriotism of the motives which had prompted him again 
to obey the voice of his country, when called by it to the 
presidential chair. " It is to virtues which have com- 

• Letter to Mrs.Adame. Ofe, vol. i., p. 460. 
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manded long and universal reverence, and services from 
which have flowed great and lasting benefits, that the 
tribute of praise may be paid, without the reproach of 
flattery ; and it is from the same sources that the fairest 
anticipations may be derived in favor of the public hap- 
piness." 

Notwithstanding the popular ferment in favor of 
France, both Houses seem to have approved the course 
pursued by Washington in regard to that country ; and 
iis to his proclamation of neutrality, while the House 
approved of it in guarded terms, the Senate pronounced 
it "a measure well timed and wise; manifesting a 
watchful solicitude for the welfiire of the nation, and 
calculated to promote it." 

Early in the session, Mr. Jefferson, in compliance 
with a requisition which the House of Representatives 
had made, Peb. 23d, 1791, furnished an able and com- 
prehensive report of the state of trade of the United 
States with different countries ; the nature and extent of 
exports and imports, and the amount of tonnage of the 
American shipping : specifying, also, the various restric- 
tion and prohibitions by which our commerce was 
embarrassed, and, in some instances, almost ruined. 
" Two methods," he said, " presented themselves, by 
which these impediments might be removed, modified, 
or counteracted ; friendly arrangement or countervailing 
legislation. Friendly arrangements were preferable witli 
all who would come into them, and we should carry 
into such arrangements all the liberality and spirit of 
accommodation which the nature of the case would 
admit. But,'' adds he, " should any nation continue its 
system of prohibitive duties and regulations, it behooves 
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US to protect our citizens, their commerce, and naviga- 
tion, by counter prohibitions, duties, and regulations." 
To efiect this, he suggested a series of legislative meas- 
ures of a retaliatory kind.* 

With this able and elaborate report, Jefferson closed 
his labors as Secretary of State. His last act was a 
kind of parting gun to Mr. Genet. This restless func- 
tionary had, on the 20th of December, sent to him 
translations of the instructions given him by the execu- 
tive councO of France ; desiring that the President 
would lay them officially before both Houses of Con- 
gress, and proposing to transmit successively, other 
papers to be laid before them in like manner. 

Jefferson, on the 31st of December, informed Genet 
that he had laid his letter and its accompaniments, be- 
fore the President. "I have it in charge to observe," 
adds he, "that your functions as the missionary of a 
foreign nation here, are confined to the transactions 
of the affairs of your nation, with the executive of the 
United States ; that the communications which are to 
pass between the executive and legislative branches, 
cannot be a subject for your interference, and that the 
President must be left to judge for himself what mat- 
ters his duty or the public good may require him to 
propose to the dehberations of Congress. I have, 
therefore, the honor of returning you the copies sent for 
distribution, and of being, with great respect, sir, your 
most obedient, and most humble servant." 

Such was Jefferson's dignified rebuke of the pre- 
sumptuous meddling of Genet, and indeed his whole 
course of official proceedftigs with that minister, notwith- 
• Poe Jefferson's Works, Vol. VII. 
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standing his personal intimacy with him and his strong 
Prench partialities, is worthy of the highest approba- 
tion. Genet, in fact, who had calculated on Jefferson's 
friendship, chained him openly with having a language 
oiRcial and a language confidential, but it certainly was 
creditable to him, as a public fimctionary in a place of 
high trust, that, in his official transactions, he could rise 
superior to individual prejudices and partialities, and 
consult only the dignity and interests of his country. 

Washington had been especially sensible of the tal- 
ents and integrity displayed by Jefferson during the clos- 
ing year of his secretaryship, and particularly throughout 
this French pci-plexity, and had recently made a last 
attempt, but an unsuccessful one, to persuade him to 
remain in the cabinet. On the same day with his let- 
ter to Genet, Jefferson addressed one to Washington, 
reminding him of his having postponed his retirement 
from office until the end of the annual year. " That term 
being now arrived," writes he, " and my propensities to 
retirement becoming daily more and more irresistible, I 
now take the hberty of resigning the office into your hands. 
Be pleased to accept with it my sincere thanks for all the 
indulgences which you have been so good as to exercise 
towards me in the discharge of its duties. Conscious 
that my need of them has been great, I have still ever 
found them greater, without any other claim on my part 
than a firm pursuit of what has appeared to me to be 
right, and a thorough disdain of all means which were 
not as open and honorable as their object was pure. 
I carry into my retirement a lively sense of your good- 
ness, and shall continue gratefully to remember it." 

The following was Washington's reply : " Since it 
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has been impossible to prevent you to forego any longer 
the indulgence of your desire for private life, the event, 
however anxious I am to avert it, must be submitted to- 

" But I cannot suffer you to leave your station with- 
out assuring you that the opinion which I had formed of 
your integrity and talents, and whicb dictated your 
original nomination, has been confirmed by the fullest 
experience, and that both have been eminently displayed 
in the discharge of your duty." 

The place thus made vacant in the cabinet was filled 
by Mr. Edmund Randolph, whose office of Attorney 
General was conferred on Mr. William Bradford of 
Pennsylvania. 

No one seemed to throw off the toils of office with 
more delight than Jefierson ; or to betake himself with 
more devotion to the simple occupations of rural life. It 
was his boast, in a letter to a friend written some time 
after his return to Monticello, that he had seen no news- 
paper since he had left Philadelphia, and he believed he 
should never take another newspaper of any sort. " I 
think it is Montaigne," writes he, " who has said, that 
ignorance is the softest pillow on which a man can rest 
his head. I am sure it is true as to every thing political, 
and shall endeavor to estrange myself to every thing of 
that character.'' Yet the very next sentence shows the 
lurking of the old party feud. " I indulge myself in 
one political topic only^ — that is, in declaring to my 
countrymen the shameless corruption of a portion of the 
representatives of the first and second Congresses, and 
their implicit devotion to the treasury." * 

We subjoin his comprehensive character of Wash- 

* Letter to E. Randolph. Works, iv. 103. 
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ington, the result of long observation and cabinet ex- 
perience, and written in after years, when there was no 
temptation to insincere eulogy : 

" His integrity was most pure ; his justice the most 
inflexible I have ever known ; no motives of interest or 
consanguinity, of friendship or hatred, being able to bias 
his decision. He vras, indeed, in every sense of the 
word, a wise, a good, and a great man." 
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INTEBOOUESB A N 



I eO-VUlNMBHT — JETFBBSON S 



Public affairs were becoming more and more compli- 
cated, and events in Eiu'ope were full of gloomy portent. 
" The news of this evening," writes John Adams to his 
wife, on the 9th of Januaiy, " is, that the queen of 
Prance is no more. When will savages be satisfied 
with blood ? No prospect of peace in Europe, there- 
fore none of internal harmony in America. We cannot 
well be in a more disagreeable situation than we are 
with aU Europe, with all Indians, and with all Barbary 
rovers. Nearly one-half of the Continent is in constant 
opposition to the other, and the President's situation, 
which is highly responsible, is very distressing." 

Adams speaks of having had two hours' conversa- 
tion with Washington alone in his cabinet, but intimates 
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that he could not reveal the purport of it, even by a 
hmt ; it had satisfied him, however, of Wasliington's 
earnest desire to do right ; his close application to dis- 
cover it, and his deliberate and comprehensive view of 
our affairs with all the world. "The anti-federalists 
and the Frenchified zealots," adds Adams, " have noth- 
ing now to do that I can conceive of, bat to ruin his 
character, destroy his peace, and injure his health. He 
supports all their attacks with firmness, and his health 
appears to be very good." * 

The report of Mr. Jefferson on commercial inter- 
course, was soon taken up in the House in a committee 
of the whole. A series of resolutions based on it, and 
relating to the privileges and restrictions of the com- 
merce of the United States, were introduced by Mr. 
Madison, and became the subject of a warm and acri- 
monious debate. The report upheld the policy of turn- 
ing the course of trade from England to France, by 
discriminations in favor of the latter ; and the resolu- 
tions were to the same purport. The idea was to op- 
pose commercial resistance to commercial injury ; to 
enforce a perfect commercial equality by retaliating im- 
positions, assuming that the commercial system of Great 
Britain was hostile to the United States— a position 
strongly denied by some of the debaters. 

Though the subject was, or might seem to be, of a 
purely commercial nature, it was inevitably mixed up 
with political considerations, according as a favorable 
inclination to England or France was apprehended. 
The debate waxed warm as it proceeded, with a strong 
infusion of bitterness. Fisher Ames stigmatized the 

"Life of John Adams, vol, i., p. 461. 
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resolutions as having French stamped upon the very 
face of them. Whereupon, Colonel Parker of Virginia, 
wished that there were a stamp on the forehead of every 
one to designate whether he were for France or England. 
Por liimself, he would not be silent and hear that nation 
abused, to whom America was indebted for her rank as 
a nation. There was a burst of applause in the gallery ; 
but the indecorum was rebuked by the galleries being 



The debate, wliich had commenced on the 13th of 
January, (1794,) was protracted to the 3d of Tebruary, 
when the question being taken on the first resolution, 
it was carried by a majority of only five, so nearly were 
parties divided. The further consideration of the re- 
maining resolutions was postponed to March, when it 
was resumed, but, in consequence of the new complexion 
of affairs, was suspended vrithout a decision. 

The next legislative movement was also productive 
of a warm debate, though connected with a subject 
which appealed to the sympathies of the whole nation. 
Algerine corsairs had captured eleven American mer- 
chant vessels, and upwards of one hundred prisoners, 
and the regency manifested a disposition for further' 
outrages, A bill was introduced into Congress propos- 
ing a force of six frigates, to protect the commerce of 
the United States against the cruisers of this piratical 
power. The bill met with strenuous opposition. The 
force would require time to prepare it ; and would then 
be insufficient. It might be laying the foundation of a 
large permanent navy and a great pubHc debt. It 
would be cheaper to purchase the friendship of Algiers 
with money, as was done by other nations of superior 
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maritime force, or to purchase the protection of those 
nations. It seems hardly credible at the present day, 
that such poUcy coiild have been urged before an Amer- 
ican Congress, without provoking a burst of scorn and 
indignation ; yet it was heard without any emotion of 
the kind ; and, though the bill was eventually passed 
by both Houses, it was but by a small majority. It 
received the hearty assent of the President. 

In the course of this session, fresh instances had 
come before the government of the mischievous activity 
and audacity of Genet ; showing that, not content with 
compromising the neutrality of the United States at sea, 
he was attempting to endanger it by land. From doc- 
uments received, it appeared that in November he had 
sent emissaries to Kentucky, to enrol American citizens 
in an expedition against New Orleans, and the Spanish 
possessions ; furnishing them with blank commissions for 
the purpose.* It was an enterprise in whicli the adven- 
turous people of that State were ready enough to em- 
bark, through enthusiasm for the French nation and 
impatience at the delay of Spain to open the navigation 
of the Mississippi. Another expedition was to proceed 
against the Tloridas ; men for the purpose to be enlisted 
at the South, to rendezvous in Georgia, and to be aided 
by a body of Indians and by a French fleet, should one 
arrive on the coast. 

A proclamation from Governor Moultrie checked 
all such enlistments in South Carolina, but brought 
forth a letter from Genet to Mr. Jefferson, denying that 
he had endeavored to raise an armed force in that State 
for the service of the republic : " At the same time," 

" American State Papers, ii. 36. 
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adds he, " I am too frank to conceal from you that, au- 
thorized by the French nation to dehver brevets to such 
of your fellow-citizens who feel animated by a desire to 
serve the fairest of causes, I have accorded them to 
several brave republicans of South Carolina, whose in- 
tention appeared to me to be, in expatriating themselves, 
to go among the tribes of independent Indians, ancient 
friends and allies of France, to inflict, if they could, in 
concert with them, the harm to Spaniards and English- 
men, which the governments of those two nations had 
the baseness to do for a long time to your fellow-citizens, 
under the name of these savages, the same as they have 
done recently under that of the Algerines." 

Documents relating to these transactions were com- 
municated to Congress by Washington, early in Janu- 
ary. But, though the expedition set on foot in South 
Carolina had been checked, it was subsequently reported 
that the one in Kentucky against Louisiana, was still in 
progress and about to descend the Ohio. 

These schemes showed such determined purpose, 
on the part of Genet, to undermine the peace of the 
United States, that Washington, without waiting a re- 
ply to the demand for his recall, resolved to keep no 
further terms with that headlong diplomat. The dig- 
nity, possibly the safety of the United States, depended 
upon immediate measures. 

In a cabinet council it was determined to supersede 
Genet's diplomatic ftmctions, deprive him of the conse- 
quent privileges, and arrest his person ; a message to 
Congress, avowing such determination, was prepared, 
but at this critical juncture came despatches from Gouv- 
emeur Morris, announcing Genet's recall. 
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The French minister of foreign aifairs had, in fact, 
reprobated the conduct of Genet as unauthorized by his 
instructions and deserving of punishme:it, and Mr. 
Fauehet, secretary of the executive councO, was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. Mr. Fauehet arrived in the 
United States in February, 

About this time vigilance was required to guard 
against wrongs from an opposite quarter. We have no- 
ticed the orders issued by Great Britain to her cruisers 
in June, 1793, and the resentment thereby excited in 
the United States. On the 6th of the following month 
of November, she had given them additional instructions 
to detain all vessels laden with the produce of any colo- 
ny belonging to France, or carrying supphes to any such 
colony, and to bring them, with their cargoes, to British 
ports, for adjudication in the British courts of admi- 
ralty. 

Captures of American vessels were taking place in 
consequence of these orders, and heightening public 
irritation. They were considered indicative of deter- 
mined hostility on the part of Great Britain, and they 
produced measures in Congress preparatory to an ap- 
prehended state of war. An embargo was laid, prohibit- 
ing all trade from the United States to any foreign place 
for the space of thirty days, and vigorous preparations 
for defence were adopted with but little opposition. 

On the 27th of March, resolutions were moved that 
all debts due to British subjects be sequestered and paid 
into the treasury, as a fimd to indemnify citizens of the 
United States for depredations sustained from British 
cruisers, and that all intercourse with Great Britain be 
interdicted until she had made compensation for these 
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injuries, and until she should make surrender of the 
Western posts. 

The popular excitement was intense. Meetings 
were held on the subject of British spoHations, ' Peace 
or war' was the absorbing question. The partisans 
of France were now in the ascendant. It was scouted 
as pusillanimous any longer to hold terms with England. 
" No doubt," said they, " she despises the proclamation 
of neutrality, as an evidence of timidity ; every motive 
of self-respect calls on the people of the United States 
to show a proper spirit." 

It was suggested that those who were in favor of 
resisting British aggressions should mount the tri-col- 
ored cockade ; and forthwith it was mounted by many ; 
while a democratic society was formed to correspond 
with the one at Philadelphia, and aid in giving effect 
to these popular sentiments. 

While the public mind was in this inflammable state, 
Washington received advices from Mr. Pinckney, the 
American minister in London, informing him that the 
British ministry had issued instructions to the com- 
manders of armed vessels, revoking those of the 6th oi 
November, 1793. Lord Grenville also, in conversation 
with Mr. Pinckney, had explained the real motives for 
that order, showing that, however oppressive in its ex- 
ecution, it had not been intended for the special vexa- 
tion of American commerce. 

Washington laid Pinckney's letter before Congress 
on the 4th of AprQ. It had its effect on both parties ; 
federahsts saw in it a chance of accommodating difficul- 
ties, and, therefore, opposed all measures calculated to 
irritate ; the other party did not press their beUigerent 
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propositions to any immediate decision, but showed no 
solicitude to avoid a rapture. 

Jefferson, though reputed to be the head of the 
French party, avowed in a letter to Madison his hope 
that war would not result, but that justice would be 
obtained in a peaceable way ; * and he repeats the hope 
in a subsequent letter. " My countrymen," writes he, 
" are groaning under the insults of Great Britain. I 
hope some means will turn up of reconciling our faith 
and honor with peace. I confess to you, I have seen 
enough of one war never to wish to see another." f 

" 'Tis as great an error," writes Hamilton, at the 
same time, "for a nation to overrate as to underrate itself. 
Presumption is as great a fault as timidity. 'Tis our 
error to overrate ourselves and underrate Great Britain ; 
we forget how little we can annoy, how much we may 
be annoyed." J 

The war cry, however, is too obvious a means of 
popular excitement to be readily given up. Busy par- 
tisans saw tbat the feeling of the populace was belliger- 
ent, and every means were taken by the press and the 
democratic societies to exasperate this feeling ; accord- 
ing to them the crisis called, not for moderation, but for 
decision, for energy. Still, to adhere to a neutral posi- 
tion, would argue tameness — cowardice ! Washington, 
however, was too morally brave to be clamored out of 
his wise moderation by such taunts. He resolved to 
prevent a war if possible, by an appeal to British jus- 
tice, to be made through a special envoy, who should 

■ Jefferaoii's Works, toI. iv., p. 103. 

f lb. vol. jr., p. 104. Letter to John Adama. 

} Hamilton's Works, iv. 528. 
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represent to the British government the injuries we 
had sustained from it in various ways, and should urge 
indemnification. 

The measure was decried by the party favorable to 
France, as an undue advance to the British govern- 
ment ; but they were still more hostile to it when it was 
rumored that Hamilton was to be chosen for the mis- 
sion. A member of the House of Representatives ad- 
dressed a strong letter to the President, deprecating the 
mission, but especially the reputed choice of the envoy. 
James Monroe, also, at that time, a member of the Sen- 
ate, remonstrated against the nomination of Hamilton, 
as injurious to the public interest and to the interest of 
Washington himself, and offered to explain his reasons 
to the latter in a private interview. 

Washington declined the interview, but requested 
Mr. Monroe, if possessed of any facts which would dis- 
quahfy Mr. Hamilton for the mission, to communicate 
them to him in writing. 

" Colonel Hamilton and others have been men- 
tioned," adds he, " but no one is yet absolutely decided 
upon in my mind. But as much will depend, among 
other things, upon the abilities of the person sent, and 
his knowledge of the affairs of this country, and as I 
alone am responsible for a proper nomination, it certain- 
ly behooves me to name such a one as, in my judgment, 
combines the requisites for a mission so pecuharly in- 
teresting to the peace and happiness of this country." 

Hamilton, however, aware of the " collateral obsta- 
cles" which existed with respect to himself, had resolved 
to advise Washington to drop him from the consideration 
and to fix upon another character ; and recommended 
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John Jay, the Chief Justice of the United States, as the 
man whom it would be advisable to send. " I think," 
writes he, " the business would have the best chance 
possible in his hands, and I flatter myself, that his mis- 
sion would issue in a manner that would produce the 
most important good to the nation." * 

Mr. Jay was the person ultimately chMen. Wash- 
ington, in his message, thus nominating an additional 
envoy to Great Britain, expressed xmdiminished confi- 
dence in the minister actually in London. " But a 
mission hke this," observes he, " while it corresponds 
with the solemnity of the occasion, will announce to the 
world a solicitude for a friendly adjustment of om com- 
plaints and a reluctance to hostility. Going immediate- 
ly from the United States, such an envoy will carry 
with him a full knowledge of the existing temper and 
sensibUity of our country, and will thus be taught to 
vindicate oiu" rights with firmness, and to cultivate peace 
with sincerity." 

The nomination was. approved by a majority of ten 
Senators. 

By this sudden and decisive measure Washington 
sought to stay the precipitate impulses of public passion ; 
to give time to put the country into a complete state of 
defence, and to provide such other measures as might 
be necessary if negotiation, in a reasonable time, should 
prove unsuccessful, t 

Notwithstanding the nomination of the envoy, the 
resolution to cut off all intercourse with Great Britain 
passed the House of Representatives, and was only lost 

• Hamilton's Wocka, vol. it., p. 531. 

f Leaner to Edmund Randolph. Writings, i. 403. 
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in the Senate by the casting vote of the Vice President, 
which was given, according to general belief, " not from 
a disinchnation to the ulterior expedience of the meas- 
ure, but from a desire," previously, " to try the effect of 
negotiation." * 

While Washington was thus endeavoring to steer 
the vessel of State, amid the surges and blasts which 
were tlu-eatening on every side, Jefferson, who had 
hauled out of the storm, writes serenely from his retire- 
ment at Monticello, to his friend Tench Coxe at Paris : 

"Your letters give a comfortable view of French 
affairs, and later events seem to confirm it. Over the 
foreign powers, I am convinced they will triumph com- 
pletely, and I cannot but hope that that triumph, and 
the consequent disgrace of the invading tyrants, is des- 
tined, in order of events, to kindle the wrath of Europe 
against those who have dared to embroil them in such 
wickedness, and to bring, at length, kings, nobles, and 
priests, to the scaffolds which they have been so long 
deluging with human blood. I am still warm when- 
ever I think of these scoundrels, though I do it as sel- 
dom as I can, preferring infinitely to contemplate the 
tranquil growth of my lucerne and potatoes. I have so 
completely withdrawn myself from these spectacles ot 
usurpation and misrule, that I do not take a single news- 
paper, nor read one a month; and I feel myself infi- 
nitely the happier for it." f 

• Washington to Tobias Leans, Wrltiugs, i. 401. 
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The French government having so promptly complied 
with the wishes of the American government in recalhng 
citizen Genet, requested, as an act of reciprocity, the 
recall of Gouvenieur Morris, whose pohtical sympathies 
were considered highly aristocratical. The request was 
granted accordingly, but Washington, in a letter to 
Morris, notifying him of his being superseded, assured 
him of his own undiminished confidence and friend- 
ship. 

James Monroe, who was appointed in his place, ar- 
rived at Paris in a moment of great reaction. Robes- 
pierre had terminated his bloody career on the scaffold, 
and the reign of terror was at an end. The new min- 
ister from the United States was received in public by 
the Convention. The sentiments expressed by Monroe 
on dehvering his credentials, were so completely m imi- 
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son with the feelings of the moment, that the President 
of the Convention embraced him with emotion, and it 
was decreed that the American and French flags should 
be entwined and hung up in the hall of the Convention, 
in sign of the union and friendship of the two republics. 

Chiming in with the popular impulse, Monroe pre- 
sented the American flag to the Convention, on the part 
of his country. It was recei\'ed with enthusiasm, and 
a decree was passed, that the national flag of France 
should be transmitted in return, to the government of 
the United States. 

Washington, in the mean time, was becoming pain- 
fully aware that censorioiis eyes at home were keeping 
a watch upon his administration, and censorious tongues 
and pens were ready to cavil at every measure. " The 
affairs of this country cannot go wrong," writes he iron- 
ically to Gouvemeur Morris, " there are so many watch- 
ful guxirdians of them, and such infallible guides, that 
no one is at a loss for a director at every turn." 

This is almost the only instance of irony to be 
found in his usually plain direct correspondence, and 
to us is mournfully suggestive of that soreness and 
weariness of heart with which he saw his conscientious 
pohcy misunderstood or misrepresented, and himself 
becoming an object of party hostility. 

Within three weeks after the date of this letter, an 
insurrection broke out in the western part of Pennsyl- 
vania, on account of the excise law. We have already 
mentioned the riotous opposition this law had experi- 
enced. Bills of indictment had been found against 
some of the rioters. The marshal, when on the way to 
iierve the processes issued by the court, was fired upon 
VOL. V. — 14. 
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by armed men, and narrowly escaped with his life. He 
was subsequently seized and compelled to renounce the 
exercise of his official duties. The house of General 
Nevil, inspector of the revenue, was assailed, but the 
assailants were repulsed. They assembled in greater 
numbers ; the magistrates and mihtia officers shrank 
from interfering, lest it should provoke a general insur- 
rection ; a few regular soldiers were obtained from the 
garrison at Fort Pitt. There was a parley. The in- 
sut^nts demanded that the inspector and -his papers 
should be given up ; and the soldiers march out of the 
house and ground their arms. The demand being re- 
fused, the house was attacked, the out-houses set on fire, 
and the garrison was compelled to surrender. The 
marshal and inspector finally escaped out of the coun- 
try ; descended the Ohio, and, by a circuitous route, 
found their way to the seat of government ; bringing a 
lamentable tale of their misadventures. 

Washington deprecated the result of these out- 
rageous proceedings. " If the laws are to be so tram- 
pled upon with impunity," said he, " and a minority, a 
small one too, is to dictate to the majority, there is an 
end put, at one stroke, to republican government." 

It was intimated that the insurgent district could 
bring seven thousand men into the field. Delay would 
only swell the growing disaffection. On the 7th of 
August Washington issued a proclamation, warning 
the insurgents to disperse, and declaring that if tran- 
quillity were not restored before the 1st of September, 
force would be employed to compel submission to the 
laws. To show that this was not an empty threat, he, 
on the same day, made a requisition on the governors of 
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of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, 
for mOitia to compose an army of twelve thousand men ; 
afterwards augmented to fifteen thousand. 

In a letter to the Governor of Virginia (Light-Horse 
Harry Lee), he says : " I consider this insurrection as 
the first formidable fruit of the Democratic Societies, 
brought forth, 1 beheve, too prematurely for their own 
views, which may contribute to the annihilation of 
them. 

" That these societies were instituted by the artful 
and designing members (many of their body, I have no 
doubt, mean weD, but know little of the real plan), pri- 
marily to sow among the people the seeds of jealousy 
and distrust of the government, by destroying all confi- 
dence in the administration of it, and that these doctrines 
have been budding and blowing ever since, is not new 
to any one who is acquainted with the character of their 
leaders, and has been attentive to their manoeuvres. I 
early gave it as my opinion to the confidential charac- 
ters around me, that if these societies were not counter- 
acted (not by prosecutions, the ready way to make them 
grow stronger), or did not fall into disesteem from the 
knowledge of their origin, and the views with which 
they had been instituted by their father. Genet, for pur- 
poses well known to the government, they would shake 
the government to its foundation." 

The insurgents manifesting a disposition to persevere 
in their rebellious conduct, the President issued a second 
proclamation on the 25th of September, describing in 
forcible terms, the perverse and obstinate spirit with 
which the lexiient propositions of government had been 
met, and declaring his fixed purpose to reduce the re- 
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fractory to obedience. Shortly after this lie left Phil- 
adelphia for Carlisle, to join the army, then on its 
march to suppress the insurrection in the western part 
of Pennsylvania. 

Just as Washington was leaving Philadelphia, a let- 
ter was put into his hands from Major-General Morgan. 
The proclamation had roused the spirit of that revotn- 
tionary veteran. He was on his way, he wrote, to join 
the expedition against the insurgents, having command 
of a division of the Virginia militia, of which General 
Lee was commander-in-chief. 

Washington replied from Carlisle to his old com- 
panion in amis : " Although I regretthe occasion which 
has called you into the field, I rejoice to hear you are 
there ; and it is probable I may meet you at Fort Cum- 
berland, whither I shall proceed as soon as I see the 
troops at this rendezvous in condition to advance. At 
that place, or at Bedford, my ulterior resolution must 
be taken, either to advance with the troops into the in- 
surgent counties of this State, or to return to Philadel- 
phia for the purpose of meeting Congress the 3d of next 
month. 

" Imperious circumstances alone can justify my ab- 
sence from the seat of government, whilst Congress are 
in session ; but if these, from the disposition of the 
people in the refractory counties, and the state of the 
information I expect to receive at the advanced posts, 
should appear to exist, the less must yield to the greater 
duties of my office, and I shall cross the mountains with 
the troops ; if not, I shall place the command of the 
coipbined force under the orders of Governor Lee of 
Virginia, and repair to the seat of government." 
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We will here note that La^vrence Lewis, a son of 
Washington's sister, Mrs, Fielding Lewis, having caught 
the spirit of arms, accompanied Morgan as aide-de-camp, 
on this expedition ; " The prompt zeal with which he 
volunteered into the service of his country was, doubt- 
less, highly satisfactory to his uncle, with whom, it will 
be seen, he was a great favorite." 

On the 9th of October Washington writes from 
(Carlisle to the Secretary of State : " The insurgents are 
alarmed, but not yet brought to their proper senses. 
Every means is devised by them and their friends and 
associates, to induce a belief that there is no necessity 
for troops crossing the mountains ; although we have 
information, at the same time, that part of the people 
there are obliged to embody themselves, to repel the 
insults of another part." 

On the 10th, tiie Pennsylvania troops set out from 
Carhsle for their rendezvous at Bedford, and Washing- 
ton proceeded to Williamsport, thence to go on to Fort 
Cumberland, the rendezvous of the Virginia and Mary- 
land troops. He arrived at the latter place on the 16th 
of October, and found a respectable force assembled 
from those States, and learnt that fifteen hundred more 
from Virginia were at hand. AH accounts agreed that 
the insurgents were greatly alarmed at the serious ap- 
pearance of things. " I believe," writes Washington, 
" the eyes of all the well-disposed people of this coun- 
try will soon be opened, and that they wiU clearly see 
the tendency, if not the design, of the leader of these 
self-created societies. As far as I have heard them 
spoken of, it is with strong reprobation." 

At Bedford he arranged matters and settled a plan 
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of military operations. The Governors of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania, were at the head of the 
troops of their respective States, but Governor Lee was 
to have the general command. This done, Washington 
prepared to shape his course for Philadelphia — "but 
not," says he indignantly, " because the impertinence 
of Mr. Bache, or his correspondent, has undertaken to 
pronounce that I cannot, constitutionally, command the 
army, whilst Congress is in session." 

In a letter to Governor Lee, on leaving him in com- 
mand, he conveyed to the army the very high sense he 
entertained " of the enlightened and patriotic zeal for the 
constitution and the laws which had led them cheer- 
fully to quit their families, homes, and the comforts of 
private life, to undertake, and thus far to perform, a long 
and fatiguing march, and to encounter and endure the 
hardships and privations of a military life." 

"No citizen of the United States," observes he, 
" can ever be engaged in a service more important to 
their country. It is nothing less than to consolidate 
and to preserve the blessings of that revolution which, 
at much expense of blood and treasure, constituted us 
a free and independent nation." 

His parting admonition is — " that every officer and 
soldier will constantly bear in mind, that he comes to 
support the laws, and that it would be peculiarly un- 
becoming in him to be, in any way, the infractor of 
them ; that the essential principles of a free govern- 
ment confine the province of the military when called 
forth on such occasions, to these two objects : first, to 
combat and subdue all who may be foimd in arms in 
opposition to the national will and authority ; secondly. 
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to aid and support the civil magistrates in bringing 
offenders to justice. The dispensation of this justice 
belongs to the civil magistrates ; and let it ever be our 
pride and our glory to leave the sacred deposit there 
inviolate." 

Washington pushed on for Philadelphia, through 
deep roads and a. three days' rain, and arrived there 
about the last of October. Governor Lee marched with 
the troops in two divisions, amounting to fifteen thou- 
sand men, into the western counties of Pennsylvania, 
This great military array extinguished at- once the 
kindhng elements of a civil war, " by making resistance 
desperate." At the approach of so overwhelming a 
force the insurgents laid down their arms, and gave 
assurance of submission, and craved the clemency of 
government. It was extended to them, A few were 
tried for treason, but were not convicted ; but as some 
spirit of discontent was still manifest, Major-General 
Morgan was stationed with a detachment for the win- 
ter, in the disaffected region. 

The paternal care with which Washington watched 
at all times, over the welfare of the country, was mani- 
fested in a letter to General Hamilton, who had remained 
with the army, " Press the Governors to be pointed 
in ordering the oiRcers under their respective commands 
to march back with their respective corps ; and to see 
that the inhabitants meet with no disgraceful insults or 
injuries from them." 

It must have been a proud satisfaction to Wash- 
ington to have put down, without an effusion of blood, 
an insurrection which, at one time, threatened such 
serious consequences. In a letter to Mr, Jay, who had 
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recently gone minister to England, he writes : " The 
insurrection in the western counties of this State will 
be represented differently, according to tiie wishes of 
some and the prejudices of others, who may exhibit it 
as an evidence of what has been predicted, ' that we are 
unable to govern oui^elves.' Under this view of the 
subject, I am happy in giving it to yon as the general 
opinion, that this event, having happened at the time it 
did, was fortunate, although it will be attended with 
considerable expense." 

After expressing his opinion that the ' self-created 
societies' who were laboring to effect some revolution in 
the government, were the fomenters of these western 
disturbances, he adds : " It has afforded an occasion for 
the people of this country to show their^ abhorrence of 
the result and their attachment to the constitution and 
the laws ; for I believe that five times the number of 
mihtia that was required, would have come forward, if 
it had been necessary, in support of them. 

" The spirit which blazed out on this occasion, as 
soon as the object was fully understood and the lenient 
measures of the government were made known to the 
people, deserves to be communicated. There are in- 
stances of general officers going at the head of a single 
troop, and of light companies ; of field ofiicers, when 
they came to the place of rendezvous, and found no com- 
mand for them in that grade, turning into the ranks 
and proceeding as private soldiers, under their own cap- 
tains ; and of numbers, ptrasessing the first fortunes in 
the country, standing in the ranks as private men, and 
marching day by day, with then- knapsacks and haver- 
sacks at their backs, sleeping on straw with a single 
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blanket in a soldier's tent, diirinjf the frosty nights, 
which we have had, by way of example to others. 
Nay, more, many young Quakers, of the first families, 
character, and property, not discouraged by the elders, 
have turned into the ranks aud marched with the 
troops. 

" These things have terrified the insurgents, who had 
no conception that such a spirit prevailed ; but, while 
he thunder only nunbled at a distance, were boasting 
of their strength, and wishing for and threatening the 
mihtia by turns ; intimating that the arms they should 
take from them would soon become a magazine in then- 
heads." 
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In his speech on the opening of Congress (November 
19th), Washington, in adverting to the insurrection in 
Western Pennsylvania, did not hesitate to denounce 
" certain self-created societies " as " the fomenters of 
it." After detailing its commencement and progress, 
he observes : " While there is cause to lament that oc- 
currences of this nature should have disgraced the name 
or interrupted the tranquillity of any part of our com- 
munity, or should have diverted to a new application 
any portion of the public resources, there are not want- 
ing real and substantial consolations for the misfortune. 
It has demonstrated, that our prosperity rests on solid 
foundations ; by furnishing an additional proof that my 
fellow-citizens understand the true principles of govern- 
ment and hberty; that they feel their inseparable 
union ; that, notwithstanding all the devices which have 
been used to sway them from their interest and duty. 
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they are now as ready to maintain the authority of the 
laws against Hcentious invasions, as they were to defend 
their rights against usurpation. It has been a spec- 
tacle, displaying to the highest advantage the value of 
repubhcan government, to behold the most and least 
wealthy of our citizens standing in the same rauks as 
private soldiers ; preeminently distinguished by being 
the army of the constitution ; undeterred by a march 
of three hundred miles over rugged mountains, by the 
approach of an inclement season, or by any other dis- 
couragement. Nor ought I to omit to acknowledge 
the efficacious and patriotic cooperation which I have 
experienced from the chief magistrates of the States to 
which my requisitions have been addressed. 

" To every description, indeed, of citizens, let praise 
be given ; but let them persevere in their affectionate 
vigilance over that precioi^ depository of American 
happiness, the constitution of the United States. Let 
them cherish it, too, for the sake of those who, from 
every clime, are daily seeking a dwelling in our land. 
And when, in the calm moments of reflection, they 
shall have retraced the origin and progress of the in- 
surrection, let them determine whether it has not been 
fomented by combinations of men, who, careless of 
consequences, and disregarding the unerring truth, that 
those who rouse cannot always appease, a civil convul- 
sion, have disseminated from ignorance or perversion 
of facts, suspicions, jealousies, and aeci^ations of the 
whole government." 

This denunciation of the "self-created societies" 
was a bold step, by which he was sure to incur their 
resentment. It was not rehshed by some members of 
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the Senate, but the majority gave it their approval. In 
the House, where the opposition party was most power- 
ful, this passage of the President's speech gave rise to 
much altercation, and finally, the majority showed their 
disapprobation by passing it over in silence in the ad- 
dress voted in reply. 

The "self-created societies," however, which had 
sprung up in various parts of the Union, had received 
their death-blow ; they soon became odious in the pub- 
lic eye, and gradually disappeared ; following the fate 
of the Jacobin clubs in France. 

It was with great satisfaction that Washington had 
been able to announce favorable intelligence of the 
campaign of General Wayne against the hostile Indiana 
west of the Ohio. That brave commander had con- 
ducted it with a judgment and prudence little compati- 
ble with the hare-brained appellation he had acquired 
by his rash exploits during the Revolution. Leaving his 
winter encampment on the Oliio, in the spring (of 
1794), he had advanced cautiously into the wild coun- 
try west of it; skirmishing with bands of lurking 
savages, as he advanced, and establishing posts to keep 
up communication and secure the transmission of sup- 
plies. It was not until the 8th of August that he 
arrived at the junction of the rivers An Glaize and 
Miami, in a fertile and populous region, where the 
Western Indians had their most important villages 
Here he threw up some works, which he named Port 
Defiance. Being strengthened by eleven hundred 
mounted volunteers from Kentucky, his force exceeded 
that of the savage warriors who had collected to oppose 
him, which scarcely amounted to two thousand men. 
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These, however, were strongly encamped in the vicinity 
of Port Miami, a British post, about thirty miles dis- 
tant, and far within the hmits of the United States, and 
seemed prepared to give battle, expecting, possibly, to 
be aided by the British garrison. Wayne's men were 
eager for a fight, but he, remembering the instructions 
of government, restrained his fighting propensities. 
In a letter to his old comrade Knox, secretary of war, 
he writes, " Though now prepared to strike, I have 
thought proper to make the enemy a last overture of 
peace, nor am I without hopes that they will listen 
to it." 

His overture was ineffectual ; or rather the reply 
he received was such as to leave him in doubt of the 
intentions of the enemy. He advanced, therefore, with 
the precautions he had hitherto observed, hoping to be 
met in the course of his march by deputies on peaceful 
missions. 

On the 20th, being arrived near to the enemy's 
position, his advanced guard was fired upon by an am- 
bush of the enemy concealed in a thicket, and was 
compelled to retreat. The general now ordered an 
attack of horse and foot upon the enemy's position ; 
the Indians were roused from their lair with the point 
of the bayonet; driven, fighting for more than two 
miles, through thick woods and pursued with great 
slaughter, until within gun-shot of the British fort. 
" We remained," writes the general, " three days and 
nights on the banks of the Miami, in front of the field 
of battle, during which time all the houses and com 
were consumed, or otherwise destroyed for a consider- 
able distance both above and below Fort Miami ; and 
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we were within pistol-shot of the garrison of that place, 
who were compelled to remain quiet spectators of this 
general devastation and conflagration." 

It was trusted that this decisive battle and the 
vnde ravages of villages and fields of com with which 
it was succeeded, would bring the Indians to their 
senses, and compel them to solicit the peace which they 
had so repeatedly rejected. 

In his officii address to Congress, Washington had 
urged the adoption of some definitive plan for the re- 
demption of the public debt. A plan was reported by 
Mr. Hamilton, 30th January, 179B, which he had di- 
gested and prepared on the basis of the actual rev- 
enues for the further support of pubhc credit. The 
report embraced a comprehensive view of the system 
which he had pursued, and made some recommenda- 
tions, which after much debate were adopted. 

So closed Mr. Hamilton's labors as Secretary of the 
Treasury. He had long meditated a retirement from 
his post, the pay of which was inadequate to the stip- 
port of his family, but had postponed it, first, on ac- 
count of the accusations brought against him in the 
second Congress, and of which he awaited the investi- 
gation ; secondly, in consequence of events which ren- 
dered the prospect of a continuance of peace precarious. 
But these reasons no longer operating, he gave notice, 
on his return from the Western country, that on the 
last day of the ensuing month of January he should 
give in his resignation. He did so, and received the 
following note from Washington on the subject : 
" After so long an experience of your public services, 
I am naturally led, at this moment of your departure 
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from office (which it has always been my wish to pre- 
vent), to review them. In every relation which you 
have borne to me, I have found that my confidence in 
your talents, exertions, and integrity has been well 
placed. I the more freely render this testimony of 
my approbation, because I speak from opportunities 
of information which cannot deceive me, and which 
furnish satisfactory proof of your title to public re- 
gard. 

" My most earnest wishes for your happiness will 
attend you in your retirement, and you may assure 
yourself of the sincere esteem, regard, and friendship of, 
dear sir, your affectionate," &c.* 

Hamilton's reply manifests his sense of the kind- 
ness of this letter. " As often as I may recall the vex- 
ations I have endured," writes he, " your approbation 
will be a great and precious consolation. It was not 
without a struggle that I yielded to the very urgent 
motives which impelled me to relinquish a station in 
which I could hope to be in any degree instrumental 
in promoting the success of an administration under 
your direction. * « * * 

AVhatever may be my destination hereafter, I entreat 
you to be persuaded {not the less from my having been 
sparing in professions) that I shall never cease to ren- 
der a just tribute to those eminent and excellent quali- 
ties, which have been already productive of so many 
blessings to your country ; that you will always have 
my fervent wishes for your public and personal felicity, 
and that it will be my pride to cultivate a continuance 
of that esteem, regard, and friendship, of which you do 

" Writings, xi. 16. 
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nie the honor to assure me. With true respect and 
affectionate attachment, I have the honor to be," &c.* 

Hamilton was succeeded in office by Ohver Wol- 
cott, of Connecticut, a man of judgment and ability, 
who had served as comptroller, and was familiar with 
the duties of the office. 

Knox likewise had given in his resignation at the 
close of the month of December. "After having 
served my country nearly twenty years," writes he to 
Washington, " the greatest portion of which under your 
immediate auspices, it is with extreme reluctance that I 
find myself constrained to withdraw from so honorable 
a station. But the natm'al and powerful claims of a 
numerous family will no longer permit me to neglect 
their essential interests. In whatever situation I shall 
be, I shall recollect your confidence and kindness, with 
all the fervor and purity of affection of which a grate- 
ful heart is susceptible." 

" I cannot suffer you," replies Washington, " to 
close your public service, without uniting with the 
satisfaction which must arise in your own mind from a 
conscious rectitude, my most perfect persuasion that 
you have deserved well of your country. 

" My personal knowledge of your exertions, whilst 
it authorizes me to hold this language, justifies the 
sincere friendship which I have ever borne for you, 
nnd which will accompany you in every situation of 
life ; being, with affectionate regard, afways yours," 
&c. 

There was always a kindly warmth in Washing, 
ton's expressions towards the buoyant General Knox. 

• Writings, xi. 16. 
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Knox was succeeded in the war department by Colonel 
Timothy Pickering, at that time Postmaster General. 

The session of Congress closed on the 3d of March, 
1795. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



KNQLiND JAY e 



. QUALIEIOiTION — i KOTEL QUKSTIOK- 



Washington had watched the progress of the mission 
of Mr. Jay to England, with an anxious eye. He was 
aware that he had exposed his popularity to imminent 
hazard, by making an advance toward a negotiation 
with that power ; but what was of stiU greater moment 
with him, he was aware that the peace and happiness 
of his country were at stake on the result of that mis- 
sion. It was, moreover, a mission of great dehcacy, 
from the many intricate and difficult points to be dis- 
cussed, and the various and mutu^ grounds of com- 
plaint to be adjusted. 

Mr, Jay, in a letter dated August 5th, 1794, had 
informed him confidentially, that the ministry were pre- 
pared to settle the matters in dispute upon just and 
liberal terms ; still, what those terms, which they con- 
ceived to be just and Uberal, might prove when they 
came to he closely discussed, no one could prognosticate. 
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Washington hardly permitted himself to hope for 
the complete success of the mission. To 'give and 
take,' he presumed would be the result. In the mean 
time there were so many hot heads and impetuous 
spirits at home to be managed and restrained, that he 
was anxious the negotiation might assume a decisive 
form and be brought to a speedy close. He was per- 
plexed too, by what, under existing circumstances, ap- 
peared piratical conduct, on the part of Bermudian 
privateers persisting in capturing American vessels. 

At length, on the 7th of March, 1795, four days 
after the close of the session of Congress, a treaty ar- 
rived which had been negotiated by Mr. Jay, and signed 
by the ministers of the two nations on the 1 9th of No- 
vember, and was sent out for ratification. 

In a letter to Washington, which accompanied the 
treaty, Mr. Jay wrote : " To do more was impossible. 
I ought not to conceal from you that the confidence 
reposed in your personal character was visible and useful 
throughout the negotiation." 

Washington immediately made the treaty a close 
study ; some of the provisions were perfectly satisfactory ; 
of others, he did not approve ; on the whole, he consid- 
ered it a matter, to use his own expression, of ' give and 
take,' and beheving the advantages to outweigh the 
objections, and that, as Mr. Jay alleged, it was the best 
treaty attainable, he made up his mind to ratify it, 
should it be approved by the Senate. 

As a system of predetermined hostUity to the treaty, 
however, was already manifested, and efforts were made 
to awaken popular jealousy concerning it, Washington 
kept its provisions secret, that the public mind might 
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not be preoccupied on the subject. In the course of a 
few days, however, enough leaked out to be seized 
upon by the opposition press to excite pubhe distrust, 
though not enough to convey a distinct idea of the 
merits of the instrument. In fact, the people were pre- 
disposed to condemn, because vexed that any overtures 
had been made toward a negotiation, such overtures hav- 
ing been stigmatized as cowardly and degrading. If it 
had been necessary to send a minister to England, said 
they, it should have been to make a downright demand 
of reparation for wrongs inilicted on our commerce, and 
the immediate surrender of the Western posts. 

In the mean time Jay arrived on the 28th of May, 
and found that during his absence in Europe he had 
been elected governor of the State of New York ; an 
honorable election, the result of no effort nor intrigue, 
but of the public sense entertained by his native State, 
of his pure and exalted merit. He, in consequence, re- 
signed the office of Chief Justice of the United States. 

In the course of this month arrived Mr. Adet, who 
had been appointed by the Prench government to suc- 
ceed Mr. Pauchet as minister to the United States. He 
brought with him the colora of Trance which the Con- 
vention had instructed him to present as a testimonial 
of friendship, in return for the American flag which had 
been presented by Mr. Monroe. The presentation of 
the colors was postponed by him for the present. 

The Senate was convened by Washington on the 8th 
of June, and the treaty of Mr. Jay was laid before it, 
with its accompanying documents. The Session was 
with closed doors, discussions were long and arduous, 
and the treaty underwent a scrutinizing examination. 
The twelfth article met with especial objections. 
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This article provided for a direct trade between the 
United States and the British West India Islands, in 
American vessels not exceeding seventy tons burden, 
conveying the produce of the States or of the Islands ; 
but it prohibited the exportation of molasses, sugar, 
coffee, cocoa, or cotton, in American vessels, either from 
the United States or the Islands, to any part of the world. 
Under this article it was a restricted intercourse, but 
Mr. Jay considered the admission, even of small vessels, 
to the trade of these islands, an important advantage to 
the commerce of the United States. He had not suffi- 
ciently adverted to the fact that, among the prohibited 
articles, cotton was also a product of the Southern States. 
Its cultivation had been but recently introduced there ; 
so that when he sailed for Europe hardly sufficient had 
been raised for domestic consumption, and at the time 
of signing the treaty very little, if any, had been ex- 
ported. Still it was now becoming an important staple 
of the South, and hence the objection of the Senate to 
this article of the treaty. On the 34th of June two- 
thirds of the Senate, the constitutional majority, voted 
for the ratification of the treaty, stipulating, however, 
that an article be added suspending so much of the 
twelfth article as respected the West India trade, and 
that the President be requested to open, without delay, 
further negotiation on this head. 

Here was a novel case to be determined. Could 
the Senate be considered to have ratified the treaty be- 
fore the insertion of this new article ? Was the act 
complete and final so as to render it unnecessary to refer 
it back to that body? Could the President put his 
final seal upon an act before it was complete ? After 
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much reflection, Waalungton was satisfied of the pro- 
priety of ratifying the treaty with the qualification im- 
posed by the Senate. 

In the mean time the popular discontent which had 
heen excited concerning the treaty, was daily increasing. 
The secrecy which had been maintained with regard to 
its provisions, was \vTested into a cause of offence. 
Republics should have no secrets. The Senate should 
not have deliberated on the treaty mth closed doors. 

Such was the irritable condition of the pubhc mind 
when, on the 29th of June, a senator of the United 
States (Mr. Mason of Virginia) sent an abstract of the 
treaty to be pubhshed in a leading opposition paper in 
Philadelphia. 

The whole countiy was immediately in a blaze. 
Beside the opposition party, a portion of the Cabinet 
was against the ratification. Of course it received but 
a faltering support, while the attack upon it was vehe- 
ment and sustained. The assailants seemed determined 
t^ carry their point by storm. Meetings to oppose the 
ratification were held in Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, and Charleston. The smaller towns 
throughout the Union followed their example. In New 
York, a copy of the treaty was burnt before the govern- 
or's house. In Philadelphia, it was suspended on a pole, 
carried about the streets, ^d finally burnt in front of 
the British minister's house, amid the shoutings of the 
populace. The whole country seemed determined, by 
prompt and clamorous manifestations of dissatisfaction, 
to make Washington give way. 

He saw their purpose ; he was aware of the odious 
points of view on which the treaty might justly be 
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placed ; his own opinion was not particularly favorable 
to it ; but he was convinced that it was better to ratify 
it, in the manner the Senate had advised, and with the 
reservation already mentioned, than to suffer matters to 
remain in their present unsettled and precarious state. 
Before he could act upon this conviction a new dif- 
ficulty rose to suspend his resolution. News came that 
the order of the British government of the 8th of June, 
1793, for the seizure of provisions in vessels going to 
Erench ports, was renewed. Washington instantly di- 
rected that a strong memorial should be drawn up 
against this order ; as it seemed to favor a construction 
of the treaty which he was determined to resist. While 
this memorial was in course of preparation, he was 
called off to Mount Vernon. On his way thither, 
though little was said to him on the subject of the 
treaty, he founds he says, from indirect discourses, that 
endeavors were making to place it in all the odious 
points of view of which it was susceptible, and in some 
which it would not admit. 

The proceedings and resolves of town meetings, also, 
savoring as he thoiight of party prejudice, were forwarded 
to him by express, and added to his disquiet. " Party 
disputes are now carried to such a length," writes he, 
" and truth is so enveloped in mist and false representa- 
tion, that it is extremely difficult to know through what 
channel to seek it. This difficulty, to one who is of no 
party, and whose sole wish is to pursue with undeviat- 
ing steps a path, which would lead this country to re- 
spectability, wealth, and happmess, is exceedingly to be 
lamented. But such, for wise purposes it is presumed, 
is the turbulence of human passions in party disputes. 
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when Yictory more than truth \& the palm contended 
for, that ' the post of honor is a.jmvafe station. ' " * 

The opposition made to the treaty from meetings in 
different parts of the Union, gave him the most serious 
uneasiness, from the effect it might have on the re- 
lations- wnth France and England. His reply (July 
28th) to an address from the selectmen of Boston, con- 
tains the spirit of his replies to other addresses of the 
kind, and shows the principles which influenced him in 
regard to the treaty : 

" In every act of my administration," said he. " I 
have sought the happiness of my fellow -citizens. My 
system for the attainment of this object has imiformly 
been to overlook aU personal, local, and partial consid- 
erations ; to contemplate the United States as one great 
whole ; to confide that sudden impressions, when errone- 
ous, would yield to candid reflection ; and to consult 
only the substantial and permanent interests of our 
country. 

" Nor have I departed from this line of conduct, on 
the occasion which has produced the resolutions con- 
tained in your letter. 

" Without a predilection for my own judgment I 
have weighed with attention, every argument which has 
at any time been brought into -view. But the consti- 
tution is the guide which I never can abandon. It has 
assigned to the President the power of making treaties 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. It was, 
doubtless, supposed that these two branches of govern- 
ment would combine, without passion, and with the 
best means of information, those facts and principles 

* WritingK, li. 40. 
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upon which the success of our foreign relations will al- 
ways depend ; that they ought not to substitute for their 
own conviction, the opinions of others, or to seek truth 
through any channel but that of a temperate and well- 
informed investigation, 

" Under this persuasion, I have resolved on the 
manner of executing the duty before me. To the high 
responsibility of it, I freely submit, and you, gentlemen, 
are at hberty to make these sentiments kno'vvn as the 
grounds of my procedure. WliUe I feel the most lively 
gratitude for the many instances of approbation from 
my country, I can no otherwise deserve it, than by 
obeying the dictates of my conscience." * 

The violence of the opposition increased. Washing- 
ton perceived that the prejudices against the treaty were 
more extensive than was generally imagined. " How 
should it be otherwise," said he, "when no stone has 
been left unturned that could impress on the minds of 
the people the most arrant misrepresentation of facts ; 
that their rights have not only been neglected, hut ab- 
solutely so/rf; that there are no reciprocal advantages 
in the treaty ; that the benefits are all on the side of 
Great Britain ; and, what seems to have had more 
weight with them than all the rest, and to have been 
most pressed, that the treaty is made with the design to 
oppress the Trench, in open violation of our treaty with 
that nation ; and contrary, too, to every principle of 
gratitude and sound policy." 

Never, during his administration, had he seen a 
crisis, in his judgment, so pregnant with interesting 
events, nor one from which, whether viewed on one side 
or the other, more was to be apprehended. 

* Writiags. Sparks. li. 42. 
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If the treaty were ratified the partisans of the IVench 
" or rather," said he, " of war and confusion " would ex- 
cite them to hostility ; if not ratified, there was no fore- 
seeing the consequences as it respected Great Britain. 
It was a crisis, he said, that most eminently called upon 
the administration to be wise and temperate, as well as 
firm. The public clamor continued, and induced a re- 
iterated examination of the subject ; but did not shake 
his purpose, " There is but one straii/ht course," said 
he, " and that is to seek truth and pursue it steadily." * 

• See Letters to Edmund Randolph. Writings, i[., pp. 46-51. 
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rllE BEAT or OOTEEBMBNT — OONDnOT Off 

QUESTION — TBB4TT SIGNED EBaiBNiTION 

ElNDOLpa niS OOEEBSPONIiENOE TTITn WA9HIKQT0N — TTNLIM- 

PEEMITTBD APPEAEANOB OF HIS TIHCIOATION 



The difficult and intricate questions pressing upon the 
attention of government left Washington little mood to 
enjoy the retirement of Mount Vernon, being constantly 
in doubt whether his presence in Philadelphia were not 
necessary. In his letters to Randolph, he requested 
to be kept continually advised on this head. " AVhile 
I am in oifice I shall never suffer private convenience 
to interfere with what I conceive to be my oificial duty." 
" I do not require more than a day's notice to repair to 
the seat of government." 

His promptness was soon put to the test. Early in 
August came a mysterious letter, dated July 31, from 
Mr. Pickering, the secretary of war. 

" On the subject of the treaty," writes Pickering, 
" I coDfess I feel extreme solicitude, and for a special 
reason, which can be communicated to you only in 
person. I entreat, therefore, that you will return with 
all convenient speed to the seat of government. In the 
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meanwhile, for tlie reason above referred to, I pray yoii 
to decide on no important political measure, in whatever 
form it may be presented to you. Mr. Woicott and I 
(Mr. Bradford concuiTing) waited on Mr. Randolph, 
and urged his writing to request your return. He 
wrote in our presence, but we concluded a letter from 
one of U3 also expedient. With the utmost sincerity I 
subscribe myself yours and my country's friend. This 
letter is for your own eye alone." 

The receipt of this enigmatical letter induced Wash- 
ington to cat short his sojourn at Mount Vernon, and 
hasten to Philadelphia. He arrived there on the 11th 
of August ; and on the same day received a solution 
of the mystery. A despatch written by Fauchet, the 
French minister, to his government in the preceding 
month of November, was placed in ■ Washington's 
hands with a translation of it made by Mr. Pickering. 
The despatch had been found on board of a French 
privateer, captured by a British frigate, and had been 
transmitted to the ministry. Lord Grenville, finding it 
contained passages relating to the intercourse of Mr. 
Randolph, the American secretary of state, with Mr. 
Fauchet, had sent it to Mr. Hammond, the British 
Minister in Philadelphia. He had put it into the 
hands of Mr. Woicott, the secretary of the treasury, 
who had shown it to the secretary of war and the 
attorney-general ; and the contents had been considered 
so extraordinary as to call forth the mysterious letter 
entreating the prompt return of Washington. 

The following passages in Fauchet's intercepted 
despatch related to the Western insurrection and the 
proclamation of Washington: 
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" Two or three days before the proclamation was 
published, and of course before the cabinet had resolved 
on its measures, the secretary of state came to my 
house. All his countenance was grief. He requested 
of mc a private conversation. It was all over, he said 
to me ; a civil war is about to ravage our unhappy 
country. Pour men, by their talents, their influence, 
and their energy, may save it. But, debtors of English 
merchants, they wiU be deprived of their liberty if they 
take the smallest step. Could you lend them instan- 
taneously funds to shelter them from English prosecu- 
tion P This inquiry astonished me much. It was im- 
possible for me to make a satisfactory answer. Yon 
know my want of power and deficiency in pecuniary 
means." » * * "Thus, with some thousands of 
dollars, the Republic could have decided on civil war 
or peace. Thus the consciences of the pretended patri- 
ots of A-merica have already their price." — "What will 
be the old age of this government, if it is thus already 



The perusal of the letter gave Washington deep 
perplexity and concern. He revolved the matter in his 
mind in silence. The predominant object of his 
thoughts recently had been to put a stop to the pubhc 
agitation on the subject of the treaty ; and he pcst- 
poned any new question of difficulty until decided 
measures had laid the other at rest. On the next day, 
therefore, (13th,) he brought before the cabinet the 
question of immediate ratification. AU the members 
were in favor of it excepting Mr. Randolph ; he had fa- 
vored it before the news of the British provision order, 
but now pronounced it unadvisable, until that order were 
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revoked, and there should be an end of the war between 
France and England. This led to further discission, 
and it was finally agreed to ratify the treaty immedi- 
ately ; but to accompany the ratification with a strong 
memoiial against the provision order. The ratification 
was signed by Washington on the 18th of August. 

His conduct towards Randolph, in the interim, had 
been as usual, but now that the despatch of pubMc busi- 
ness no longer demanded the entire attention of the 
cabinet, be proceeded to clear up the doubts occasioned 
by the intercepted despatch. Accordingly, on the fol- 
loiving day, as Randolph entered the cabinet, Washing- 
ton, who was conversing with Pickering and Wolcott, 
rose and handed to him the letter of Fauchet, asking an 
explanation of the questionable parts. 

Randolph appears to have been less agitated by the 
production of the letter, than hurt that the inquiry con- 
cerning it had not first been made of him in private. 
He postponed making any specific reply, until he should 
have time to examine the letter at his leisure ; and ob- 
served on retiring, that, after the treatment he had ex- 
perienced, he could not think of remaining in office a 
moment longer. 

In a letter to the President the same day he writes : 
" Your confidence in me, sir, has been unlimited, and 
I can truly affirm unabused. My sensations, then, can- 
not be concealed, when I find that confidence so sud- 
denly withdrawn, without a word or distant hint being 
previously dropped to me. This, sir, as I mentioned 
in your room, is a situation in which I cannot hold my 
present office, and therefore I hereby resign it. 

" It will not, however, be concluded from hence 
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that I mean to relinquish the inquiry. No, sir ; very 
far from it. I will also meet any inquiry ; and to pre- 
pare for it, if I learn there is a chance of overtaking 
Mr. Pauchet before he saib, I will go to him immedi- 
ately. 

" I have to beg the favor of you to permit me to 
be furnished with acopy of the letter, and I will pre- 
pare an answer to it ; which I perceive that I cannot 
do as I wish, merely upon the few hasty memoranda 
which I took with my pencil. 

" I am satisfied, sir, that you iivill acknowledge one 
piece of justice to be due on the occasion -. which is, 
that, until an inquiry can be made, the affair shaU con- 
tinue in secrecy under your injunction. Por, after 
pledging myself for a more specific investigation of all 
the suggestions, I here most solemnly deny that any 
oyerture came from me, which was to produce money 
to me or any others for me ; and that in any manner, 
directly or induectly, was a shilling ever received by 
me ; nor was it ever contemplated by me, that one 
shilling should be applied by Mr. Fauchet to any pur- 
pose relative to the insurrection." 

"Washington, in a reply on the following day, in 
which he accepted his resignation, observes : " Whilst 
you are in pursuit of means to remove the strong sus- 
picions arising from this letter, no disclosure of its con- 
tents will be made by me ; and I ■ndU enjoin the same 
on the public officers who are acquainted with the pur- 
port of it, unless something will appear to render an 
explanation necessary on the part of the government, 
and of which I will be the judge." 

And on a subsequent occasion he writes : " No man 
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wohM rejoice more than I to find that the suspicions 
which have resulted from the intercepted letter were 
unequivocaUy and honorably removed." 

Mr. Fauchet, in the mean time, having learnt pre- 
vious to embarkation, that his despatch had been inter- 
cepted, wrote a declaration, denying that Mr. Randolph 
had ever indicated a wiULngness to receive money for 
personal objects, and affirming that he had had no in- 
tention to say anything in his letter to his government, 
to the disadvantage of Mr. Randolph's character.* 

Mr. Randolph now set to work to prepare a pam- 
phlet in explanation of his conduct, intimating to liis 
friends, that in the course of his vindication, he would 
bring things to view which would affect Washington 
more than any thing which had yet appeared.! 

"While thus occupied he addressed several notes to 
Washington, requiring information on various points, 
and received concise answers to all his queries. 

On one occasion, where he had required a particular 
paper, he published in the Gazette an extract from his 
note to Washington ; as if fearing the request might 
be denied, lest the paper in question should lay open 
many confidential and delicate matters. 

In reply, Washington writes : " That you may have 
no cause to complain of the withholding of any paper, 
however private and confidential, which you shall think 
necessary in a case of so serious a nature, I have directed 
that you sliould liave the inspection of my letter of the 
22d of July, agreeably to your request, and you are at 
fuU hberty to pubhsh, without reserve, any and every 
private and confidential letter I ever wrote to you ; nay, 

" Sparks' Writings of Wasbiagton, xi. 90. \ Writings, li. m. 
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more, every word I ever uttered to you or in your 
hearing, from whence you can derive any advantage in 
your vindication. I grant this permission, inasmuch 
as the extract alluded to manifestly tends to impress on 
the public an opinion, that something was passed be- 
tween us, which you should disclose with reluctance, 
from motives of delicacy with respect to me. * * * 
That public will judge, when it comes to see your vin- 
dication, how far and how proper it has been for you to 
publish private and confidential communications which 
oftentimes have been written in a hurry, and sometimes 
witliout even copies being taken ; and it will, I hope, 
appreciate my motives, even if it should condemn my 
prudence, in allowing you the unlimited license herein 
contained." 

The merit of th^ unlimited license will be properly 
understood when it is known that, at this time, Wash- 
ington was becoming more and more the object of the 
iiialignant attacks of the press. The ratification of the 
treaty had opened the vials of party wrath against him. 
" His military and poHtical character," we are told, 
" was attacked with equal violence, and it was averred 
that he was totally destitute of merit, either as a sol- 
dier or a statesman. He was charged with having vio- 
lated the constitution, in negotiating a treaty without 
the previous advice of the Senate, and that he bad era- 
braced ■within that treaty subjects belonging exclusively 
to the legislature, for which an impeachment was pub- 
licly suggested. Nay more, it was asserted that he had 
drawn from the treasury, for his private use, more than 
the salary annexed to his office." * 

• See Mfirshiill's Waahington, vol. ii., p. 370. 
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This last charge, so incompatible mth the whole 
character and conduct of Washington, was fully refuted 
by the late Secretary of the Treasuiy, who explained 
that the President never himself touched any part of 
the compensation attached to his office, but that the 
whole was received and disbursed by the gentleman 
who superintended the expenses of his household. 
That the expenses at some times exceeded, and at other 
times fell short of the quarter's allowance ; but that the 
aggregate fell within the allowance for the year. 

At this time the General Assembly of Maryland 
made a unanimoi^ resolution to the following effect : 
that " observing with deep concern, a series of efforts, 
by indirect insinuation or open invective, to detach 
from the first magistrate of the Union, the well-earned 
confidence of his fellow-citizens; they think it their 
duty to declare, and they do hereby declare their una- 
bated reliance on the integriiy, judgment, and patriot- 
ism of the President of the United States." 

In a reply to the Governor of Maryland, Washing- 
ton observed : " At any time the expression of such a 
sentiment would have been considered as highly honor- 
able and flattering. At the present, when the voice of 
malignancy is so high-toned, and no attempts are lefl 
unessayed to destroy all confidence in the constituted 
authorities of this country, it is peculiarly grateful to 
my sensibility." * » * 

" I have long since resolved, for the present time at 
least, to let my calumniators proceed without any notice 
being taken of their invectives by myself, or by any 
others, with my participation or knowledge. Their 
views, I dare aay, are readily perceived by all the en- 
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lightened and well-disposed part of the community; 
and by the records of my administration, and not by 
the voice of faction, I expect to be acquitted or con- 
demned hereafter." 

The vindication which Mr. Randolph had been 
preparing, appeared in December. In this, he gave a 
narrative of the principal events relating to the case, his 
correspondence with the President, and the whole of the 
French minister's letter. He endeavored to explain 
those parts of the letter which had brought the purity 
of his conduct in question ; but, as has been observed, 
" he had a difficult task to perform, as he was obUged 
to prove a negative, and to explain vague expressions 
and insinuations connected with his name in Pauchet's 
letter." * 

Fauchet himself furnished the best vindication in his 
certificate above mentioned ; but it is difficult to recon- 
cile his certificate mth the language of his official letter 
to his government. We are rather inclined to attribute 
to misconceptions and hasty inferences of the French 
minister, the construction put by him in his letter, on 
the conversation he had held with Mr. Randolph. 

The latter injured his cause by the embittered feel- 
ings manifested in his vindication, and the asperity with 
which he spoke of "Washington there and elsewhere. 
He deeply regretted it in after hfe, and in a letter to 
the Hon. Bushrod Washington, written in 1810, he 
says : " I do not retain the smaUest degree of that feel- 
ing which roused me fifteen years ago, against some 
individuals. * * * If I could now present myself 
before your venerated uncle, it would be my pride to 

• Notu of Mr. Sparks. Waehingtoo's Writings, li. 90. 
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confess my contrition, that I suffered my irritation, let 
the cause be what it might, to use some of those ex- 
pressions respecting him, which, at this moment of in- 
difference to the ideas of the world, I wish to recall, as 
being inconsistent with my subsequent conviction. My 
life will, I hope, be sufBciently extended for the record- 
ing of my sincere opinion of his virtues and merit, in a 
style which is not the result of a mind merely debili- 
tated by misfortune, but of that Christian philosophy 
on which alone I depend for inward tranquillity." * 

After a considerable interval from the resignation of 
Randolph, Colonel Pickering was transferred to the 
Department of State, and Mr. James McHenry was 
appointed Secretary of War, The office of Attorney- 
General becoming vacant by the death of Mr. Bradford, 
was offered to Mr. Charles Lee of Virginia, and ac- 
cepted by him on the last day of November. 

During the late agitations, George Washington La- 
fayette, the son of the General, had arrived at Boston un- 
der the name of Motier, accompanied by his tutor, M. 
Frestel, and had written to Washington apprising him 
of his arrival. It was an embarrassing moment to 
Washington. The letter excited his deepest sensibUi- 
ty, bringing with it recollections of Lafayette's merits, 
services, and sufferings, and of their past friendship, 
and he resolved to become " father, friend, protector, 
and supporter " to his son. But he must proceed with 
caution ; on account of his own official character as Ex- 
ecutive of the United States, and of the position of 
Lafayette in regard to the Trench government. Cau- 
tion, also, was necessary, not to endanger the situation 

• MarehaU's Life of Washington, 2d edition, Tol. ii., note ix. 
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of the young man himself, and of his mother and 
friends whom he had left behind. Philadelpliia would 
not be an advisable residence for him at present, until 
it was seen what opinions would be excited by his 
arrival ; as Washington would for some time be absent 
from the seat of government, while all the foreign func- 
tionaries were residing there, particularly those of his 
own nation. Washington suggested, therefore, that he 
should enter for the present as a student at the Univer- 
sity in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and engaged to pay 
aU the expenses for the residence there of himself and 
his tutor. These and other suggestions were made in 
a private and confidential letter to Mr. George Cabot of 
Boston, Senator of the United States, whose kind ser- 
vices he enhsted in the matter. 

It was subsequently thought best that young La- 
fayette should proceed to New York, and remain in 
retirement, at the country house of a friend in its vicin- 
ity, pursuing his studies with his tutor, until Washing- 
ton should direct otherwise. 
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In his speech at the opening of the session of Congress 
in December, Washington presented a cheerful sum- 
mary' of the events of the year. " I trust I do not de- 
ceive myself," said he, " while I indulge the persuasion, 
that I have never met you at any period when, more 
than at present, the situation of our public affairs has 
afforded just cause for mutual congratulation, and for 
inviting you to join mth me in profound gratitude to 
the Author of all good, for the numerous and extraor- 
dinary blessings we enjoy." 

And ftrst he announced that a treaty had been con- 
cluded provisionally, by General Wayne, with the In- 
dians northwest of the Ohio, by which the termination 
of the long, expensive, and distressing war with those 
tribes was placed at the option of the United States. 
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" In the adjustment of the terms," said he, " the satis- 
faction of the iBdians was deemed an object worthy no 
less of the pohcy than of the hberality of the United 
States, as the necessary basis of durable tranquillity. 
This object, it is believed, has been fully attained. The 
articles agreed upon will immediately be laid before the 
Senate, for their consideration." * 

A letter from the Emperor of Morocco, recognizing 
a treaty which had been made with his deceased father, 
insured the continuance of peace with that power. 

The terms of a treaty with the Dey and regency of 
Algiers had been adjusted in a manner to authorize the 
expectation of a speedy peace in that quarter, and the 
Uberation of a number of American citizens from a long 
and grievous captivity. 

A speedy and satisfactory conclusion was anticipated 
of a negotiation with the court of Madrid, " which would 
lay the foundation of lasting harmony with a power 
whose friendship," said Washington, " we have uni- 
formly and sincerely desired to cherish." 

Adverting to the treaty with Great Britain and its 
conditional ratification, the result on the part of his 
Britannic Majesty was yet imknown, but when ascer- 
tained, would immediately be placed before Congress. 

" In regard to internal affairs, every part of the Un- 
ion gave indications of rapid and various improvement. 
With burthens so hght as scarcely to be perceived; 
with resources fully adequate to present exigencies; 

* These prelimmary articles were coofirmed by a dcfinitiTe trentj con- 
cluded onthe'Itli of Auguat. Wajne received high tesiituooials of appro- 
bntion T>otb ftom Congress and the President, and made a kind of triumphal 
etitr; into Philadelphia amid the enthnslastic acckmatioua of the people. 
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with governments founded on the genuine principles of 
rational liberty ; and with mild and wholesome laws, 
was it too much to say that our country exhibited a 
spectacle of national happiness never surpassed, if ever 
before equalled ? " 

In regard to the late insurrection : " The misled," 
observes he, " have abandoned their errors, and pay the 
respect to our constitution and laws which is due from 
good citizens to the public authorities. These circum- 
stances have induced me to pardon generally the offend- 
ers here referred to, and to extend forgiveness to those 
who had been adjudged to capital punishment." 

After recommending several objects to the attention 
of both Houses, he concludes by advising temperate 
discussion and mutual forbearance wherever there was 
a difference of opinion ; advice sage and salutary on all 
occasions, but particularly called for by the excited tem- 
per of the times. 

There was, as usual, a cordial answer from the Sen- 
ate ; but, in the present House of Representatives, as 
in the last one, the opposition were in the majority. 
In the response reported by a committee, one clause 
expressilig undiminished confidence in the chief magis- 
trate was demurred to ; some members affirmed, that, 
with them, it had been considerably diminished by a 
late transaction. After a warm altercation, to avoid a 
du'ect vote, the response was recommitted, and the 
clause objected to modified. The following is the form 
adopted : " In contemplating that spectacle of national 
happiness which our country exhibits, and of which 
you, sir, have been pleased to make an interesting sum- 
mary, permit us to acknowledge and declare the very 
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great share which your zealous and faithful services 
have contributed to it, and to express the affectionate 
attachment which we feel for your character." 

The feehngs and position of Washington with regard 
to England at this juncture, may be judged from a let- 
ter dated December 22d, to Gouvemeur Morris, then in 
Ijondon, and who was in occasional communication with 
Lord Grenville. Washington gives a detail of the vari- 
ous causes of complaint against the British government 
which were rankling in the minds of the American 
people, and which Morris was to mention, unofficially, 
should he converse with Lord Grenville on the subject. 
" I give yoii these details," writes he, "as evidences of 
the impolitic conduct of the British government towards 
these United States ; that it may be seen how difficult 
it has been for the Executive, under such an accumula- 
tion of irritating circumstances, to maintain the ground 
of neutrality which had been taken; and at a time 
when the remembrance of the aid we had received from 
France in the Kevolution was fresh in every mind, and 
while the partisans of that country were continually 
contrasting the affections of that people with the un- 
friendly disposition of the British government. Ajid 
that, too, while their own sufferings, during the war 
with the latter, had not been forgotten. 

" It is well Iniown that peace has been (to borrow a 
modem phrase) the order of the day with mc, since 
the disturbances in Europe first commenced. My 
policy has been, and will continue to be, while I have 
the honor to remain in the administration, to maintain 
friendly terms with, but be independent of, aU the na- 
tions of the earth ; to share in the broUs of none ; to 
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fulfil our own engagements ; to supply the wants and 
be carriers for them all. * * * Nothing short of 
self-respect, and that justice which is essential to a na- 
tional character, ought to involve us in war. 

" By a firm adherence to these principles, and to the 
neutral policy which has been adopted, I have brought on 
myself a torrent of abuse in the factious papers of this 
country, and from the enmity of the discontented of all 
descriptions. But having no sinister objects in view, I 
shall not be diverted from my course by thrae, nor any 
attempts which are, or shall be, made to withdraw the 
confidence of my constituents from me. I have noth- 
ing to ask ; and, discharging my duty, I have nothing 
to fear from invective. The acts of my administration 
will appear when I am no more, and the intelligent and 
candid part of mankind will not condemn my conduct 
without recurring to them." 

The first day of January, being " a day of general 
joy and congratulation," had been appointed by Wash- 
ington to receive the colors of France, sent out by the 
Committee of Safety. On that day they were presented 
by Mr. Adet with an address, representing in glowing 
language, the position of France, " struggling not only 
for her own liberty, but for that of the human race. 
Assimilated to or rather identified with free people by 
the form of her government, she saw in them only friends 
and brothers. Long accustomed to regard the Ameri- 
can people as her most faithful aUies, she sought to 
draw closer the ties already formed in the fields of 
America, under the auspices of victory, over the ruins 
of tyranny." 
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Washington received the colors with lively sensibili- 
ty and a brief reply, expressive of the deep solicitude 
and high admiration produced by the events of the 
French struggle, and his joy that the interesting revo- 
lutionary movements of so many years had issued in 
the formation of a constitution designed to give perma- 
nency to the great object contended for. 

In February the treaty with Great Britain, as mod- 
ified by the advice of the Senate, came back ratified by 
the king of Great Britain, and on the last of the month 
a proclamation was issued by the President, declaring 
it to be the supreme law of the land. 

The opposition in the House of Representatives were 
offended that Washington should issue this proclama- 
tion before the sense of that body had been taken on 
the subject, and denied the power of the President and 
Senate to complete a treaty without its sanction. They 
were bent on defeating it by refusing to pass the laws 
necessary to carry it into effect ; and, as a preliminary, 
passed a resolution requesting the President to lay be- 
fore the House the instruction to Mr. Jay, and the cor- 
respondence and other documents relative to the treaty. 

Washington, believing that these papers could not 
be constitutionally demanded, resolved, he said, f'xim 
the first moment, and from the fullest conviction of his 
mind, to resist the principle, which was evidently in- 
tended to be established by the call of the House ; he 
only deliberated on the manner in which this could be 
done with the least bad consequences. 

After mature dehberation and with the assistance of 
the heads of departments and the Attorney-General, he 
prepared and sent in to the House an answer to their re- 
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quest. In this he dwelt upon the necessity of caution 
and secrecy in foreign negotiations, as one cogent reason 
for vesting the power of making treaties in the Pres- 
ident, with the advice and consent of the Senate, the 
principle on which that body was formed, confining it 
to a small number of members. 

To admit a right in the House of Representatives 
to demand and have all the papers respecting a foreign 
negotiation would, he observed, be to establish a dan- 
gerous precedent. 

"It did not occur to him," he added, "that the in- 
spection of the papers called for, could be relative to 
any purpose under the cognizance of the House of 
Representatives, except that of an impeachment, which 
the resolution had not expressed. He had no disposi- 
tion to withhold any information which the duty of his 
station would permit, or the public good should require 
to be disclosed ; and, iu fact, all the papers affecting 
the negotiation with Great Britain had been laid before 
the Senate, when the treaty itself had been communi- 
cated for their consideration and advice." 

After various further remarks, he concludes : " As, 
therefore, it is perfectly clear to my imderstanding that 
the assent of the House of Representatives is not neces- 
sary to the vahdity of a treaty ; as the treaty with 
Great Britain exhibits itself in all the objects requiring 
legislative provision ; and on these, the papers called 
for can throw no light ; and as it is essential to the due 
administration of the government, that the boundaries 
fixed by the constitution between the different depart- 
ments, should be observed, a just regard to the consti- 
tution and to the duty of my ofiice, under all the cir- 
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cumstances of this case, forbid a compliance with your 



A resolution to make provision for carrying the 
treaty into effect, gave rise to an animated and pro- 
tracted debate. Meanwhile, the whole country became 
agitated on the subject; meetings were held through- 
out the United States, and it soon became apparent 
that the popular feeling was with the minority in the 
House of Representatives, who favored the making of 
the necessary appropriations. The public will pre- 
vailed, and, on the last day of April, the resolution was 
passed, though by a close vote of fifty-one to forty- 
eight. 

For some months past, Mr. Thomas Pinckney had 
been sohcitous to be reheved from his post of Minister 
Plenipotentiary at London, but the doubtfnl issue of 
the above dispute, and the difficulty of finding a fit 
substitute for him, had caused delay in the matter ; for, 
as Mr. Hamilton observed : " The importance, to oiar 
security and commerce, of a good understanding with 
Great Britain, rendered it very important that a man 
able, and not disagreeable to that government, should 
be there." Such a man at length presented in Mr. Ru- 
fus King, of New York. He had vindicated the treaty 
with his pen in part of a series of papers signed Ca- 
millus ; be had defended it by his manly and brilliant 
eloquence in the Senate ; he was now about to quit his 
seat in that body. Hamilton, who knew him well, 
struck off his character admirably in a letter to the Pres- 
ident. " Mr. King," writes he, "is a remarkably well- 
informed man, a very judicious one, a man of address, a 
man of fortune and economy, whose situation affords 
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just ground of confidence ; a man of unimpeachable pro- 
bity where he is known, a firm friend of the govern- 
ment, a supporter of the measures of the President ; a 
man who cannot but feel that he has strong pretensions 
to confidence and trust." 

Mr. King was nominated to the Senate on the 19th 
of May, and his nomination was confirmed. On the 
1st of June, this session of Congress terminated. 

On the 12th of that month Washington, in a letter 
to Colonel Humphrey, then in Portugal, speaks of the 
recent pohtica] campaign : " The gazettes wOl give you 
a pretty good idea of the state of politics and parties in 
this country, and mO. show you, at the same time, if 
Bache's Aurora is among them, in what manner I am 
attacked for persevering steadOy in measures which, to 
me, appear necessary to preserve us, during the con- 
flicts of belhgerent powers, in a state of tranquiUity, 
But these attacks, unjust and unpleasant as they are, 
will occasion no change in my conduct, nor will they 
produce any other effect in my mind than to increase 
the solicitude which long since has taken fast hold of 
my heart, to enjoy, in the shades of retirement, the con- 
solation of believing that I have rendered to my country 
every service to which my abihties were competent — 
not from pecimiary or ambitious motives, nor from a 
desire to provide for any men, further than their in- 
trinsic merit entitled them, and surely not with a view 
of bringing my own relations into office. Malignity, 
therefore, may dart its shafts, but no earthly power can 
deprive me of the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
not, in the whole course of my administration, com- 
mitted an intentional error." 
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On the same day (June 12th) Jefferson, writing from 
his retirement at Monticello, to Mr. Monroe in Paris, 
showed himself sensitive to the influence of Wasliington's 
great popularity in countervaihng party schemes. "Con- 
gress have risen," writes he. " You will have seen by their 
proceedings the truth of what I always observed to you, 
that one man outweighs them all in the influence over 
the people, who have supported his judgment against 
their own and that of their representatives. Republi- 
canism must lie on its oars, resign the vessel to its 
pilot, and themselves to what course he thinks best for 
them." 

In Bache's Aurora of June 9th, an anonymous arti- 
cle had appeared, disclosing queries propounded by 
Washington, in strict confidence, to the members of the 
cabinet in 1793, as to the conduct to be observed in 
reference to England and France. As soon as Jeffer- 
son saw this article he wrote to Washington (June 
19th), disclaiming his having had any concern in that 
breach of official trust. " 1 have formerly mentioned to 
you," observes he, "that from a very early period of 
my life, I had laid it down as a rule of conduct never 
to write a word for the pubhc papers. Prom this I 
have never departed in a single instance." 

Jefferson further intimates a suspicion that a third 
party had been endeavoring to sow tares between him 
and Washington, by representing him (Jefferson) as 
still engaged in the bustle of politics, and in turbulence 
and intrigue against the government. 

This drew forth a noble reply from Washington. 
" If I had entertained any suspicions before," writes he, 
" that the queries, which have been pubhshed in Bache's 
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paper, proceeded from you, the assurances you have 
given me of the contrary, would have removed them ; 
but the truth is, I harbored none. ***** 
" As you have mentioned the subject yourself, it 
would not be frank, candid, or friendly to conceal, that 
your conduct has been represented as derogating from 
that opinion I had conceived you entertained of me ; 
that to your particular friends and connections you 
have described, and they have denounced me as a person 
under a dangerous influence ; and that, if I would listen 
more to some other opinions, all would be well. My 
answer invariably has been, that I had never discovered 
any thing in the conduct of Mr. Jefferson to raise sus- 
picions in my mind of his insincerity ; that, if he would 
retrace my public conduct while he was in the admin- 
istration, abundant proofe would occur to him, that 
truth and right decisions were the sole object of my 
pursuit ; that there were as many instances within his 
own knowledge of my having decided against as in 
favor of the opinions of the person evidently alluded 
to ; and, moreover, that I was no beUever in the infalli- 
bility of the politics or measures of any man living. In 
short, that I was no party man myself, and the first 
wish of my heart was, if parties did exist, to reconcile 
them. 

" To this I may add, and very truly, that, until 
within the last year or two, I had no conception that 
parties would or even could, go the length I have been 
witness to ; nor did I believe until lately, that it was 
within the bounds of probabihty, hardly within those of 
possibility, tha', while I was using my utmost exertions 
to estabUsh a national character of our own, independ- 
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ent, as far as our obligations and justice would permit, 
of every nation of the earth, and wished, by steering a 
steady course, to preserve this country from the horrors 
of a desolating war, I should be accused of being the 
enemy of one nation, and subject to the influence of 
another ; and, to prove it, that every act of my admin- 
istration w^ould be tortured, and the grossest and most 
insidious misrepresentations of them be made, by giving 
one side only of a subject, and that, too, in such exag- 
gerated and indecent terras as could scarcely be applied 
to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even to a common 
pickpocket. But enough of this ; I have already gone 
further in the expression of my feelings than I in- 
tended." 

Shortly after the recess of Congress another change 
was made in the foreign diplomacy. Mr. Monroe, 
when sent envoy to Prance, had been especially in- 
structed to explain the views and conduct of the United 
States in forming the treaty with England ; and had 
been amply furnished with documents for the purpose. 
Trom his own letters, however, it appeared that he had 
omitted to use them. Whether this rose from imdue 
attachment to France, from mistaken notions of Ameri- 
can interests, or from real dislike to the treaty, the 
result was the very evQ he had been instructed to pre- 
vent. The French government misconceived the views 
and conduct of the Urtited States, suspected their poli- 
cy in regard to Great Britain, and when aware that 
the House of Representatives would execute the treaty 
made by Jay, became bitter in their resentment. 
Symptoms of this appeared in the capture of an Ameri- 
can merchantman by a French privateer. Under these 
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circumstances it was deemed expedient by WasHngton 
and his cabinet, to recall Mr. Monroe, and appoint 
another American citizen in his stead. 

The person chosen was Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
nej of South Carolina, elder brother of the late minister 
to London. Immediately after this appointment, which 
took place in July, despatches were received from Mr. 
Monroe, communicating complaints which had been 
addressed to him, against the American government by 
M. De La Croix, ^French minister of exterior relations, 
and his reply to the same. His reply, though it failed 
to change the policy of the French Directory, was 
deemed able and satisfactory by the Executive. Some- 
what later came a letter from Mr. Monroe, written on 
the 24th, by which it appeared that the long and con- 
fidential letter written by Washington on December 
22d, and cited in a previous page of this chapter, had, 
by some chance, got into the hands of the French Di- 
rectory, and "produced an ill effect." 

In a reply to Monroe, dated August 25th, "Washing- 
ton acknowledged the authenticity of the letter, " but I 
deny," added he, "that there is any thing contained in 
it that the French government could take exception to, 
unless the expression of an ardent wish, that the United 
States might remain at peace with all the world, taking 
no part in the disputes of any part of it, should have 
produced this effect. I also gave it as my opinion, that 
the sentiments of the mass of the citizens of this coun- 
try were in unison with mine." 

And in conclusion, he observes : " My (londuct in 
public and private life, as it relates to the important 
struggle in which the latter nation [France] is engaged. 
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has been uniform from the commencement of it, and 
may be summed up in a few words. I have always 
wished well to the French revolution; that I have 
always given it as my decided opinion, that no nation 
had a right to intermeddle in the internal concerns of 
another ; that every one had a right to form and adopt 
whatever government they Uked best to live under 
themselves ; and that, if this country could, consistent- 
ly with its engagements, maintain a strict neutrality, 
and thereby preserve peace, it was bound to do so by 
motives of policy, interest, and every other considera- 
tion, that ought to actuate a people situated as we are, 
already deeply in debt, and in a convalescent state from 
the struggle we have been engaged in ourselves. 

" On these principles I have steadily and uniformly 
proceeded, bidding defiance to calumnies calculated to 
sow the seeds of distrust in the French nation, and to 
excite their belief of an influence possessed by Great 
Britain in the councils of this country, than which noth- 
ing is more unfounded and injurious." * 

Still the resentful policy of the French continued, 
and, in October, they issued an arret ordering the 
seizure of British property found on board of American 
vessels, and of provisions bound for England — a direct 
violation of their treaty with the United States. 

" For the entire letter see Washington's Writings, iX. 164. 
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The period for the presidential election was drawing 
near, and great anxiety began to be felt that Washings 
ton would consent to stand for a third term. No one, 
it was agreed, had greater claim to the enjoynaent of 
retirement, in consideration of public services rendered ; 
but it was thought the affairs of the country would be 
in a very precarious condition should he retire before 
the wars of Europe were brought to a close. 

"Washington, however, had made up his mind irrev- 
ocably on the subject, and resolved to announce, in a 
farewell address, his intention of retiring. Such an in- 
strument, it will be recollected, had been prepared for 
him from his own notes, by Mr. Madison, when he had 
thought of retiring at the end of his first term. As he 
was no longer in confidential intimacy with Mr. Madi- 
son, he turned to Mr. Hamilton as his adviser and co- 
adjutor, and appears to have consulted him on the 'sub- 
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JKCt early in the present year, for, in a letter dated 
New York, May 10th, Hamilton writes: "When last 
in Philadelphia, you mentioned to me your wish that 
I should re-dress a certain paper which you had pre- 
pared. As it is important that a thing of" this kind 
should be done with great care and much at leisure, 
touched and retouched, 1 submit a wish that, as soon 
as you have given it the body you mean it to have, it 
may be sent to me," 

The paper was accordingly sent, on the 15th of 
May, in its roi^h state, altered in one part since Hamil- 
ton had seen it. " If you should think it best to throw 
the whole into a different form," writes Washington, 
" let me request, notwithstanding, that my draft may 
be returned to me (along with yours) with such amend- 
ments and corrections as to render it as perfect as the 
formation is susceptible of ; curtailed if too verbose, and 
relieved of all tautology not necessary to enforce the 
ideas in the original or quoted part. My wish is, that 
the whole may appear in a plain style ; and be handed 
to the pubhc in an honest, unaffected, simple garb." 

We forbear to go into the vexed question concern- 
ing this address ; how much of it is founded on Wash- 
ington's original " notes and heads of topics ; " how 
much was elaborated by Madison, and how much is 
due to Hamilton's recasting and revision. The whole 
came under the supervision of Washington ; and the 
instrument, as submitted to the press, was in his hand- 
writing, with many ultimate corrections and alterations. 
Washington had no pride of authorship ; his object 
always ,was to effect the purpose in hand, and for that 
he occasionally invoked assistance, to ensure a plain and 
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clear exposition of his thoughts and intentions. The 
address certainly hreathes his spirit throughout, is in 
perfect accordance with all his words and actions, and 
" in an honest, unaffected, simple garb," embodies the 
system of policy on which he had acted throughout his 
administration. It was published in September, in a 
Philadelphia paper called the Daily Advertiser.* 

The publication of the Address produced a great 
sensation. Several of the State legislatures ordered it 
to be put on their journals. " The President's declin- 
ing to be again elected," writes the elder Wolcott, 
" constitutes a most important epoch in our national 
affairs. The country meet the event with reluctance, 
but they do not feel that they can make any claim for 
the further services of a man who has conducted their 
armies through a successful war ; has so largely con- 
tributed to establish a national government ; has so long 
presided over our councils and directed the public ad- 
ministration, and in the most advantageous manner 
settled all national differences, and who can leave the 
administration where nothing but our foUy and internal 
discord can render the cotmtry otherwise than happy." 

The address acted as a notice, to hush the acri- 
monious abuse of him which the opposition was pour- 
ing forth under the idea that be would be a candidate 
for a renoraination. " It wiU serve as a signal, like 
the dropping of a hat, for the party racers to start," 
writes Fisher Ames, " and I expect a great deal of 
noise, whipping and spurring," 

Congress formed a quorum on the 5th day of De- 

e Address ia the Appendix to this 
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ceniber, the first day of the session which succeeded 
the publication of the rarewell Address. On the 7th, 
Washington met the two Houses of Congress for the 
last time. 

In his speech he recommended an institution for 
the improvement of agriculture, a military academy, a 
national university, and a gradual increase of the navy. 
The disputes with France were made the subject of the 
following remarks : " While in our external relations 
some serious inconveniences and embarrassments have 
been overcome and others lessened, it is with much 
pain and deep regret I mention that circumstances of 
a very unwelcome nature have lately occurred. Our 
trade has suffered and is sufiering extensive injuries in 
the West Indies from the cruisers and agents of the 
French Republic ; and communications have been re- 
ceived from its minister here, which indicate the danger 
of a further disturbance of our commerce by its author- 
ity ; and which are in other respects far from agreeable. 
It has been my constant, sincere and earnest wish, in 
conformity with that of our nation, to maintain cordial 
harmony and a perfectly friendly understanding with 
that Republic. This wish remains unabated ; and I 
shall persevere in the endeavor to fulfil it to the utmost 
extent of what shall be consistent with a just and in- 
dispensable regard to the rights and honor of our 
country ; nor will I easily cease to cherish the expecta- 
tion, that a spirit of justice, candor and friendship, on 
the part of the Republic, will eventually ensure success. 

" In pursuing this course, however, I cannot forget 
what is due to the character of our government and 
nation ; or to a full and entire confidence in the good 
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.sense, patriotism, solf-respect, and fortitude of my 
countrymen." 

In conciuding his address lie observes, " The situa- 
tion in which I now stand for the last time in the midst 
of the representatives of the people of the United States, 
naturally recalls the period when the administration of 
the present fonn of government commenced, and I 
cannot omit the occasion to congratulate you and my 
country on the success of the experiment, nor to repeat 
my fervent supplications to the Supreme Ruler of the 
universe and Sovereign Arbiter of nations, that his 
providential care may be still extended to the United 
States ; that the virtue and happiness of the people may 
be preserved, and that the government which they have 
instituted for the protection of their hberties may be 
perpetual." 

The Senate, in their reply to the address, after con- 
curring in its views of the national prosperity, as result- 
ing from the excellence of the constitutional system 
and the wisdom of the legislative provisions, added, 
that they would be deficient in gratitude and justice 
did they not attribute a great portion of these advan- 
tages to the virtue, firmness and talents of his adminis- 
tration, conspicuously displayed in the most trying 
times, and on the most critical occasions. 

Kecalhng his arduous services, civil and military, as 
well during the struggles of the revolution as in the 
convulsive period of later date, their wannest affections 
and most anxious regards would accompany him in his 
approaching retirement. 

" The most eff'ectual consolation that can offer for 
the loss we are about to sustain, arises from the ani- 
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mating reflection, that the iniiuenue of your example 
will extend to your suecesaora, and the United States 
thus continiie to enjoy an able, upright, and energetic 
administration." 

The reply of the House, after premising attention 
to the various subjects recommended to their consider- 
ation in the address, concluded by a warm expression 
of gratitude and admiration, inspired by the virtues and 
services of the President, by his wisdom, firmness, 
moderation, and magnanimity ; and testifying to the 
deep regret with which they contemplated his intended 
retirement from ofBce. 

" May you long enjoy that liberty which is so dear 
to you, and to which your name wiO ever be so dear," 
added they. " May your own virtue and a nation's 
prayers obtain the happiest sunshine for the dechne of 
your days, and the choicest of future blessings. For 
our country's sake, and for the sake of republican 
liberty, it is our earnest wish that your example may 
be the guide of your successors ; and thus, after being 
the ornament and safeguard of the present age, become 
the patrimony of our descendants." 

Objections, however, were made to some parts of 
the reply by Mr. Giles, of Virginia. He was for ex- 
punging such parts as eulogized the present adminis- 
tration, spoke of the wisdom and firmness of Washing- 
ton, and regretted his retiring from office. He disap- 
proved, he said, of the measures of the administration 
with respect to foreign relations ; he believed its want 
of wisdom and firmness had conducted the nation to a 
crisis threatening greater calamity than any that had 
before occurred. He did not regret the President's re- 
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tiring from office. He believed the government of the 
United States was founded on the broad basis of the 
people, that they were competent to their own govern- 
ment, and the remaining of no man in office was neces- 
sary to the success of that government. The people 
would truly be in a calamitous situation, if one man 
were essential to the existence of the government. He 
was convinced that the United States produces a thou- 
sand citizens capable of filling the presidential chair, 
and he would trust to the discernment of the people for 
a proper choice. Though the voice of all America 
should declare the President's retiring as a calamity, 
he could not join in the declaration, because he did not 
conceive it a misfortune. He hoped the President 
would be happy in his retirement, and he hoped he 
would retire.* 

Twelve members voted for expunging those parts 
of the reply to which .Mr. Giles had objected. Among 
the names of these members we find that of Andrew 
Jackson, a young man, twenty-nine years of age, as yet 
unknowTi to fame, and who had recently taken his seat 
as delegate from the newly admitted State of Tennessee. 
The vote in favor of the whole reply, however, was over- 
whelming. 

The reverence and affection expressed for him in 
both Houses of Congress, and their regret at his in- 
tended retirement, were in unison with testimonials 
from various State legislatures and other public bodies, 
which were continually aniving since the publication 
of his Farewell Address. 

• See Mr. Giles' speech, aa reported in tho Aarora newspaper. 
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During the actual session of Congress, Washington 
endeavored to prevent the misunderstandings, which 
were in danger of being augmented between the United 
States and the Trench Government. In the preceding 
month of November, Mr. Adet, the Trench Minister, 
had addressed a letter to the Secretary of State, reca- 
pitulating the complaints against the government of the 
United States made by his predecessors and himself, 
denouncing the insidious proclamation of neutrality and 
the wrongs growing out of it, and using language cal- 
culated to inflame the partisans of Trance ; a copy of 
which letter had been sent to the press for publication. 
One of the immediate objects he had in view in timing 
the publication was supposed by Washington to be to 
produce an efiect on the presidential election ; his ulti- 
mate object, to estabhsh such an influence in the coun- 
try as to sway the government and control its measures. 
Early in January, 1797, therefore, Washington re- 
quested Mr. Pickering, the Secretary of State, to ad- 
dress a letter to Mr. Pinckney, United States minister 
to France, stating all the complaints alleged by the 
Trench minister against the government, examining 
and revievring the same, and accompanying the state- 
ment with a coUection of letters and papers relating to 
the transactions therein adverted to. 

"Trom a desire," writes he, "that the statements be 
fuU, fair, eahn, and argumentative, without asperity or 
any thing more irritating in the comments than t!ie 
narration of facts, which expose unfounded charges and 
assertions, does itself produce, I have wished that the 
letter to Mr. Pinckney may be revised over and over 
again. Much depends upon it, as it relates to our- 
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selves and in the eyes of the world, whatever may be t!ie 
effect, as it respects the governing powers of France." 

The letter to Mr. Pinckney, with its accompanying 
documents, was laid before Congress on the 19th of Jan- 
uary (1797,) to be transmitted to that minister. " The 
immediate object of his mission," says Washington in a 
special message, " was to make that government such 
explanations of the principles and conduct of our own, 
as by manifesting our good faith, might remove all 
jealousy and discontent, and maintain that harmony 
and good understanding with the French Republic, 
which it has been my constant solicitude to preser\'e. 
A government which required only a knowledge of the 
truth to justify its measures, could but be anxious to 
have this fully and frankly displayed." 

In the month of February the votes taken at the 
recent election were opened and coimted in Congress ; 
when Mr. Adams, having the highest number, was de- 
clared President, and Mr. Jefferson, having the next 
immber, Vice President ; their term of four years to 
commence on the 4th of March next ensuing. 

Washington now began to count the days and hours 
that intervened between him and his retirement. On 
the day preceding it, he writes to his old fellow-soldier 
and political coadjutor, Henry Knox: "To the wearied 
traveller, who sees a resting place, and is bending his 
body to lean thereon, I now compare myself; but to 
he suffered to do this in peace, is too much to be en- 
dured by some. To misrepresent my motives, to repro- 
bate my politics, and to weaken the confidence which 
has been reposed in my administration, are objects 
which cannot be relinquished by those who will be 
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satisfied with nothing short of a change in our political 
system. The consolation, however, which results from 
conscious rectitude, and the approving voice of my 
country, unequivocally expressed by its representatives, 
deprive their sting of its poison, and place in the same 
point of view, both the weakness and malignity of their 
efforts. 

" Although the prospect of retirement is most grate- 
ful to my soul, and I have not a wish to mix again in 
the great world, or to partake in its politics, yet I am 
not without my regrets at parting with (perhaps never 
more to meet) the few intimates whom I love, and 
among these, be assured, you are one. * * * * 
The remainder of my life, which in the course of nature 
cannot be long, will be occupied in rural amusements ; 
and though I shall seclude myself as much as possible, 
fi-om the noisy and bustling world, none would, more 
than myself, be regaled by the company of those I 
esteem, at Mount Vernon ; more than twenty miles 
from which, after I arrive there, it is not likely that I 
shall ever be." 

On the morning of the 3d of March, the last day of 
his official career, Washington addressed a letter to the 
Secretary of State on the subject of the spurious letters, 
heretofore mentioned,* first published by the British in 
1776, and subsequently republished during his ad- 
ministration, by some of his political enemies. He had 
suffered every attack on his executive conduct to pass 
unnoticed while he remained in pubhc life, but con- 
ceived it a justice due to his character solemnly to pro- 
nounce those letters a base forgery, and he desired that 

• Life of Washington, vol. iii., 8vo. p. SfiO, 361. 
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the present letter might be " deposited in the office of 
the Department of State, aa a testimony to the truth to 
the present generation and to posterity." 

On the same day he gave a kind of farewell dinner 
to the foreign ministers and their wives, Mr. and Mrs. 
Adams, Mr. Jefferson, and other conspicuous person- 
ages of both sexes. " During the dinner much hilarity 
prevailed," says Bishop White, who was present. When 
the cloth was removed, Washington filled his glass : 
" Ladies and gentlemen," said he, " this is the last time 
I shall drink your health as a public man ; I do it 
with sincerity, wishing you all possible happiness." 

The gaiety of the company was checked in an in- 
stant; all felt the importance of this leave-taking; Mrs. 
Liston, the wife of the British minister, was so much 
affected that tears streamed down her cheeks. 

On the 4th of March, an immense crowd had gath- 
ered about Congress Hall. At eleven o'clock, Mr. 
Jefferson took the oath as Vice President in the pres- 
ence of the Senate ; and proceeded with that body to 
the Chamber of the House of Representatives, which 
was densely crowded, many ladies occupying chairs 
ceded to them by members. 

After a time, Washington entered amidst enthusi- 
astic cheers and acclamations, and the waving of hand- 
kerchiefs. Mr. Adams soon followed and was likewise 
well received, but not with hke enthusiasm. Having 
taken the oath of office, Mr. Adams, in his inaugural 
address, spoke of his predecessor as one " who, by a 
long course of great actions, regulated by prudence, jus- 
tice, temperance, and fortitude, had merited the grati- 
tude of his fellow-citizens, commanded the highest 
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praises of foreign nations, and secured immortal glory 
with posterity." 

At the close of the ceremony, as Washington moved 
toward the door to retire, there was a rush from the 
gallery to the corridor that threatened the loss of life 
or limb, so eager were the throng to catch a last look of 
one who had so long been the object of public venera- 
tion. When Washington was in the street he waved 
his hat in return for the cheers of the multitude, his 
countenance radiant with benignity, his gray hairs 
streaming in the wind. The crowd foDowed him to 
his door; there, turning round, his countenance as- 
sumed a grave and almost melancholy expression, his 
eyes were bathed in tears, his emotions were too great 
for utterance, and only by g^tures could he indicate 
his thanks and convey his farewell blessing.* 

In the evening a splendid banquet was given to 
him by the principal inhabitants of Philadelphia in the 
Amphitheatre, which was decorated vrith emblematical 
paintings. All the heads of departments, the foreign 
ministers, several officers of the late army, and various 
persons of note, were present. Among the paintings, 
one represented the home of his heart, the home to 
which he was about to hasten — Mount Vernon. 

" From personal cecollecdons of William A. Duer, late President of 
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His oiRcial career being terminated, Washington set 
oiF for Mount Vernon accompanied by Mrs. Washing- 
ton, her grand-daughter Miss Nelly Custis, and George 
Washington Lafayette, with his preceptors 

Of the enthusiastic devotion manifested towards 
him wherever he passed, he takes the following brief 
and characteristic notice : " The attentions we met with 
on our journey were very flattering, and to some, whose 
minds are diSerently formed from mine, would have 
been highly relished ; but I avoided, in every instance 
where I had any previous notice of the intention, and 
could, by earnest entreaties, prevail, all parade and 
escorts." 

He is at length at Mount Vernon, that haven of 
repose to which he had so often turned a wishful eye, 
throughout his agitated and anxious life, and where he 
trusted to pass quietly and serenely the remainder of 
his days. He finds himself, however, " in the situation 
of a new beginner ; almost every thing about him re- 
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quired considerable repairs, and a house is i 
to be built for the reception and safe keeping of his 
military, civil, and private papers." "In a word," 
writes he, " I am already surrounded by joiners, ma- 
sons, and painters, and such is my anxiety to be out of 
their hands, that I have scarcely a room to put a friend 
into, or to sit in myself, without the musie of hammers 
and the odoriferous seent of paint." 

Stni he is at Mount Vernon, and as the spring opens 
the rural beauties of the country exert their sweetening 
influence. In a letter to his friend Ohver "Woleott, who, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, was still acting on " the 
great theatre," he adverts but briefly to public affairs. 
'Tor myself," adds he, exultingly, "having turned 
aside from the broad walks of poHtical into the narrow 
paths of private life, I shall leave it with those whose 
duty it is to consider subjects of this sort, and, as every 
good citizen ought to do, conform to whatsoever the 
ruling powers shall decide. To make and sell a little 
flour annually, to repair houses going fast to ruin, to 
build one for the security of my papers of a public na- 
ture, and to amuse myself in agricultural and rural 
pursuits, will constitute employment for the few years 
I have to remain on this terrestrial globe. If, also, I 
could now and then meet the friends I esteem, it would 
fill the measure and add zest to my enjoyments ; but, 
if ever this happens, it must be under my own vine and 
fig-tree, as I do not think it probable that I shall go be- 
yond twenty miles from them." 

And again, to another friend he indulges in pleas- 
ing anticipations ; " Retired from noise myself and 
the responsibility attached to pubHc employment, my 
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hours will glide smoothly on. My best wishes, how- 
ever, for the prosperity of our country will always have 
the first place in my thoughts ; while to repair build- 
ings and to cultivate my farms, which require close 
attention, will occupy the few years, perhaps days, I 
may be a sojourner here, as I am now in the sixty-fifth 
year of my peregrination through life." * 

A letter to his friend James McHenry, Secretary of 
War, furnishes a picture of his every-day hfe. " I am 
indebted to you," writes he, " for several unacknowl- 
edged letters ; but never mind that ; go on as if you 
had answers. You are at the source of information, 
and can find many things to relate, while I have noth- 
ing to say that could either inform or amuse a Secre- 
tary of War in Philadelphia. I might tel him that I 
begin my diurnal course with the sun ; that, if my hire- 
lings are not in their places at that time, I send them 
messages of sorrow for their indisposition ; that, having 
put these wheels in motion, I examine the state of 
things further; that the more they are probed the 
deeper I find the wounds which my buildings have 
sustained, by an absence and neglect of eight years,; 
that, by the time I have accompHshed these matters, 
breakfast (a little after seven o'clock, about the time I 
presume you are taking leave of Mrs. McHemy) is 
ready ; that, this being over, I mount my horse and 
ride round my farms, which employs me until it is time 
to dress for dinner, at which I rarely miss seeing 
strange faces, come, as they say, out of respect to me. 
Pray, would not the word curiosity answer as well? 
And how different this from having a few social friends 

• Letter to Will. Heath. Writings, li. 199. 
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at a cheerful board ! The usual time of sitting at 
table, a walk, and tea bring me within the dawn of can- 
dle light ; previous to which, if not prevented by com- 
pany, I reaolve that, as soon as the glhumering taper 
supplies the place of the great luminary, I will retire to 
my writing table and acknowledge the letters I have 
received ; but when the hghts are brought I feel tired 
and disinclined to engage in this work, conceiving that 
the next night wdl do as well. The next night comes, 
and with it the same causes for postponement, and so 
on. Having given you the history of a day, it will 
sei-ve for a year, and, I am persuaded, you wiU not re- 
quire a second edition of it. But it may strike you 
that in this detail no mention is made of any portion of 
time allotted for reading. The remark would be just, 
for I have not looked into a book since I came home ; 
nor shall I be able to do it untU I have discharged my 
workmen ; probably not before the nights grow longer, 
when possibly I may be looking in Doomsday Book." 

In his soUtary rides about Mount Vernon and its 
woodlands, fond and melancholy thoughts would occa- 
sionally sadden the landscape as his mind reverted to 
past times and early associates. In a letter to Mrs. S. 
Fairfax, now in England, he writes : " It is a matter of 
sore regret when I cast my eyes toward Belvoir, which 
I often do, to reflect that the former inhabitants of it, 
with whom we lived in such harmony and friendship, 
no longer reside there, and the ruins only can be 
viewed as the mementoes of former pleasures." 

The influx of strange faces alluded to in the letter 
to Mr. McHenry, soon became overwhelming, and 
Washington felt the necessity of having some one at 
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hand to relieve him ironi a part of the self-imposefl 
duties of Virginia hospitality. 

With this view he bethought him of his nephew, 
Lawrence Lewis, the same who had gained favor with 
him by volunteering in the Western expedition, and 
accompanying General Knox as aide-de-camp. He ac- 
cordingly addressed a letter to him in which he writes = 
" Whenever it is convenient to jou to make this place 
your home, I shall be glad to see you. * * « j\^g 
both your aunt and I are in the decline of life, and reg- 
ular in our habits, especially in our hours of rising and 
going to bed, I require some person (fit and proper) to 
ease me of the trouble of entertaining company, partic- 
ularly of nights, as it is my inclination to retire, (and 
unless prevented by very particular company, I always 
do retire,) either to bed or to my study soon after can- 
dle light. In taking those duties (which hospitality 
obliges one to bestow on company) off my hands, it 
would render me a very acceptable service." * 

In consequence of this invitation, Lawrence thence- 
forward became an occasional inmate at Mount Vernon. 
The place at this time possessed attractions for gay as 
well as grave, and was often enlivened by young com- 
pany. One great attraction was Miss Nelly Custis, 
Mrs. Washington's grand-daughter, who, with her 
brother George W. P. Custis, had been adopted by the 
General at their father's death, when they were quite 
children, and brought up by him with the most affec- 
tionate care. He was fond of children, especially girls ; 
as to boys, with all his spirit of command, he found 
them at times somewhat unmanageable. I can govern 

• MS. Letter, 
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men, would he say, but I cannot govern boys. Miss 
Nelly had grown up under the special eye of her 
grandmother, to whom she was devotedly attached, and 
who was particular in enforcing her observance of all 
her lessons, as well as instructing her in the arts of 
house-keeping. She was a great favorite with tiie 
General ; whom, as we have before observed, she de- 
lighted with her gay whims and sprightly sallies, often 
overcoming his habitual gravity, and surprising him 
into a hearty laugh. 

She was now maturing into a lovely and attractive 
woman, and the attention she received began to awaken 
some solicitude in the General's mind. This is evinced 
in a half-sportive letter of advice written to her during 
a temporary absence from Mount Vernon, when she 
was about to make her first appearance at a ball at 
Georgetovra. It is curious as a specimen of Washing- 
ton's counsel in love matters. Itwould appear that Miss 
NeUy, to allay his solicitude, had already, in her corre- 
spondence, professed " a perfect apathy toward the youth 
of the present day, and a determination never to give her- 
self a moment's uneasiness on account of any of them." 
Washington doubted the firmness and constancy of her 
resolves. " Men and women," writes he, " feel the same 
inclination towards each other now that they always have 
done, and which they will continue to do, until there is 
a new order of things ; and you, as others have done, 
may find that the passions of your sex are easier raised 
than allayed. Do not, therefore, boast too soon, nor too 
strongly of your insensibility. * * * Love is said to 
be an involuntary passion, and it is, therefore, contend- 
ed that it cannot be resisted. This is true in part only, 
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for like all things else, when nourished and supplied 
plentifully with aliment, it is rapid in its progress ; but 
let these be withdrawn, and it may be stifled in its 
birth, or much stinted in its growth. * * * Al- 
though we cannqt avoid first impressions, we may 
assuredly place them under guard. * * * When 
the fire is beginning to kindle and your heart growing 
warm, propound these questions to it. Who is this in- 
vader ? Have I a competent knowledge of him ? Is he 
a man of good character ? A man of sense ? Pot, be 
assured, a sensible woman can never be happy with a 
fool. What has been his walk in life ? * * * Is 
his fortime sufficient to maintain me in the manner I 
have been accustomed to live, and as my sisters do 
live? And is he one to whom my friends can have no 
reasonable objection ? If all these interrogatories can be 
satisfactorily answered, there will remain but one more to 
be asked ; that, however, is an important one. Have I 
sufficient ground to conclude that his affections are en- 
gaged by me ? Without this the heart of sensibility will 
struggle against a passion that is not reciprocated." * 

The sage counsels of Washington and the suscepti- 
ble feelings of Miss Nelly, were soon brought to the 
test by the residence of Lawrence Lewis at Mount 
Vernon. A strong attachment for her grew up on his 
part, or perhaps already existed, and was strengthened 
by daily intercourse. It was favorably viewed by his 
uncle. ^Vhether it was fully reciprocated was uncer- 
tain. A formidable rival to Levris appeared in the per- 
son of young Carroll of CarroUton, who had just returned 
from Europe, adorned with the graces of foreign travel, 

» MS. Letter. 
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and whose suit was countenanced by Mrs. Washington. 
These were among the poetic days of Mount Vernon, 
when its halls echoed to the tread of lovers. They were 
halcyon days with Miss Nelly, as she herself declared, in 
after years, to a lady, from whom we have the story : " I 
was young and romantic then," said she, " and fond of 
wandering alone by moonlight in the woods of Mount 
Vernon. Grandmamma thought it wrong and unsafe, 
and scolded and coaxed me into a promise that I would 
not wander in the woods again unaccompanied. But I 
was missing one evening, and was brought home from 
the interdicted woods to the drawing-room, where the 
General was walking up and down with his hands be- 
hind him, as was his wont. Grandmamma, seated in 
her great arm chair, opened a severe reproof." 

Poor Miss Nelly was reminded of her promise, and 
taxed with her delinquency. She knew that she had 
done wrong — admitted her fault, and essayed no ex- 
cuse ; but, when there was a shght pause, moved to retire 
from the room. She was just shutting the door when 
she overheard the General attempting, in a low voice, 
to intercede in her behalf. " My dear," observed he, 
"I would say no more — ^perhaps she was not alone." 

His intercession stopped Miss Nelly in her retreat. 
She re-opened the door and advanced up to the General 
with a firm step. " Sir," said she, " you brought me 
up to speak the truth, and when I told Grandmainma I 
was alone, I hope you believed I was alone." 

The General made one of his most magnanimous 
bows. " My child," replied he, " I beg your pardon." 

We will anticipate dates, and observe that the ro- 
mantic episode of Miss Nelly Custis terminated to the 
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General's satisfaction ; she became the happy wife of 
Lawrence Lewis, as will be recorded in a future page. 

Early in the autumn, Washington had been reheved 
from. his constant soheitude about the fortunes of La- 
fayette. Letters received by George W. Lafayette from 
friends in Hamburg, informed the youth that his father 
and family had been Uberated from Olmutz and were 
on their way to Paris, with the intention of embarking 
for America. George was disposed to sail for Trance 
immediately, eager to embrace his parents and sisters 
in the first moments of their release. Washington 
m-ged him to defer his departure until he should receive 
letters from the prisoners themselves, lest they should 
cross the ocean in different directions at the same time, 
and pass each other, which would be a great shock to 
both parties. George, however, was not to be per- 
suaded, and "I could not withhold my assent," writes 
Washington, " to the gratification of his wishes, to fly 
to the arms of those whom he holds most dear." 

George and his tutor, Mr. Prestel, sailed from New 
York on the 26th of October. Washington writes 
from Mount Vernon to Lafayette : " This letter, I hope 
and expect, wUI be presented to you by yom- son, who 
is highly deserving of such parents as you and your 
amiable lady. 

" He can relate, much better than I can describe, 
my participation in your sufferings, my soUcitude for 
your rehef, the measures I adopted, though ineffectual, 
to facilitate your liberation from an unjust and cruel 
imprisonment, and the joy I experienced at the news of 
its accomplishment. I shall hasten, therefore, to con- 
gratulate you, and be assured that no one can do it 
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with more cordiality, with more sincerity, or with greater 
affection on the restoration of that hberty which every 
act of your Hfe entitles you to the enjoyment of; and 
I hope I may add, to the uninterrupted possession of 
your estates, and the confidence of your country." 

The account which George W". Lafayette had received 
of the hberation of the prisoners of Ohnutz was pre- 
mature. It did not take place until the 19th of Sep- 
tember, nor was it until in the following month of 
February that the happy meeting took place between 
George and his family, whom he found residing in the 
chateau of a relative in Holstein. 
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WENT THKEATBKKD WAE WITH FEiNCK WASHINGTON 

KHOX AGGHiaTKl). 

Washington had been but a few months at Mount 
Vernon, when he received intelhgence that his succes- 
sor in office had issued a proclamation for a special 
session of Congress. He was not long in doubt as to 
its object. The French government had declared, on 
the recall of Mr. Monroe, that it would not receive any 
new minister plenipotentiary from the United States 
until tiiat power should have redressed the grievances 
of which the republic had complained. When Mr. 
Monroe had his audience of leave, Mr. Barras, the 
president of the Directory, addressed him in terms 
complimentary to himself, but insulting to his country. 
" The Prench Republic hopes," said he, " that the 
successors of Columbus, of Kaleigh, and of Penn, ever 
proud of their liberty, will never forget that they owe 
it to France. * * * j^ f^j^gjj 
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wisdom, they wUI weigh the magnanimous benevolence 
of the French people witli the artful caresses of per- 
fidious designers, who meditate to draw them back to 
their ancient slavery. Assure, Mr. Minister, the good 
American people that, like them, we adore liberty ; that 
they will always have our esteem, and that they will 
find in the French people the. republican generosity 
which knows how to accord peace, as it knows how to 
make its sovereignty respected. 

" As to you, Mr. Minister Plenipotentiary, you 
have fought for the principles, you have known the true 
interests of your country. Depart with our regrets. 
We give up, in you, a representative of America, and 
we retain the remembrance of the citizen whose per- 
sonal qualities honor that title." 

A few days afterwards, when Mr. Charles Cotes- 
worth Pinckney presented himself as successor to Mr. 
Monroe, the Directory refused to receive him, and fol- 
lowed up the indignity by ordering him to leave the 
territories of the republic. Its next step was to declare 
applicable to American ships the rules in regard to 
neutrals, contained in the treaty which Washington had 
signed with England, 

It was in view of these facts and of the captures of 
American vessels by French cruisers, that President 
Adams had issued a proclamation .to convene Congress 
on the 15th of May. In his opening speech, he ad- 
verted especially to what had fallen from Mr, Barras in 
Monroe's audience of leave. " The speech of the 
President," said he, " discloses sentiments more alarm- 
ing than the refusal of a minister, because more dan- 
gerous to our independence and union; and, at the 
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same time, studiously marked with indignities towards 
the government of the United States. It evinces a dis- 
position to separate the people from their government; 
to persuade them that they have different affections, 
principles, and interests from those of their fellow-citi- 
zens, whom they themselves have chosen to manage their 
common concerns, and thus to produce divisions fatal 
to our peace. Such attempts ought to be repelled mth 
a decision which shah convince France and the world, 
that we are not a degraded people, humUiated under a 
colonial spirit of fear, and sense of inferiority, fitted to 
be the miserable instrument of foreign influence, and 
regardless of national honor, character, and interest." 

Still he announced his intention to institute a fresh 
attempt by negotiation, to effect an amicable adjust- 
ment of differences, on terms compatible with the rights, 
duties, interests, and honor of the nation, tut in the 
mean time he recommended to Congress to provide 
effectual measures of defence. 

Though personaUy retired from public life, Wash- 
ington was too sincere a patriot to be indifferent to 
pubhc affairs, and felt acutely the unfriendly acts of the 
French Government, so repugnant to our rights and 
dignity. " The President's speech," writes he, "will, I 
conceive, draw forth, mediately or immediately, an ex- 
pression of the public mind ; and as it is the right of 
the people that this should be carried into effect, their 
sentiments ought to be unequivocally known, that the 
principles on which the government has acted, and 
which, from the President's speech, are likely to be 
continued, may either be changed, or the opposition 
that is endeavoring to embarrass every measure of the 
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executive, may meet effectual discountenance. Things 
cannot and ought not to remain any longer in their 
present disagreeable state. Nor, should the idea that 
the government and the people have different views, be 
suffered any longer to prevail at home or abroad ; for 
it is not only injurious to us, but disgraceful also, that 
a government constituted as ours is, should be admin- 
istered contrary to their interest, if the fact be so." * 

In pursuance of the pohcy announced by Mr. 
Adams, three envoys extraordinary were appointed 
to the French republic, viz. : Charles Cotesworth Pinck- 
ney, John Marshall, and Elbridge Gerry; the two 
former federalists, the latter a democrat. The object 
of their mission, according to the President, was " to 
dissipate umbrages, remove prejudices, rectify errors, 
and adjust all differences, by a treaty between the two 
powers," 

Washington doubted an adjustment of the differences, 
" Candor," said he, " is not a more conspicuous trait in 
the character of governments than it is of individuals. 
It is hardly to be expected, then, that the Directory of 
France will acknowledge its errors and tread back its 
steps immediately. This would announce at once, that 
there has been precipitancy and injustice in the meas- 
ures they have pursued ; or that they were incapable of 
judging, and had been deceived by false appearances." 

About this time he received a pamphlet on the 
"Military and Political Situation of France." It was 
sent to him by the author. General Dumas, who, in the 
time of our revolution, had been an officer in the army 
of the Count de Rochambeau. " Your Excellency," 

■ Letter to Thomas Finckne]'. Wcitiogs, li. 202. 
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writes Dumas, " will observe in' it (the pamphlet) the 
effect of your lessons." Then speaking of his old miU- 
taiy chief : " General Rocbansheau," adds he, " is still 
at his country seat near Vendome. He enjoys there 
tolerably good health considering his great age, and 
reckons, as well as his military family, amongst his most 
dear and glorious reraemhrances, that of the time we 
had the honor to serve under your command." 

Some time had elapsed since Washington had heard 
of his old companion in arms, who had experienced 
some of the melo-dramatic vicissitudes of the French 
revolution. After the arrest of the king he had taken 
anew the oath of the constitution, and commanded the 
army of the north, having again received the baton of 
field marshal. Thwarted in his plans by the minister 
of war, he had resigned and retired to his estate near 
Vendome ; but, during the time of terror had been ar- 
rested, conducted to Paris, thrown into the conciergerie, 
and condemned to death. When the car came to con- 
vey a number of victims to the guillotine, he was about 
to mount it, but the executioner seeing it fuU, thrust 
him back. " Stand back, old marshal," cried he 
roughly, " your turn will come by and bye." (Retire 
toi, vieux marechal, ton tour viendra plus tard.) A sud- 
den change in political affairs saved his life, and en- 
abled him to return to his home near Vendome, where 
he now resided. 

In a reply to Dumas, which Washington forwarded 
by the minister plenipotentiary about to depart for 
Prance, he sent his cordial remembrances to de Ro- 
chambeau. * 

>ena survived the atorms of the revolution. 
> Napoleon, who, pointing to Berthier aod 
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The three ministers met in Paris on the 4th of Oc- 
tober, (1797,) but were approached by Talleyrand and 
his agents in a manner which demonstrated that the 
avenue to justice could only be opened by gold. Their 
official report* reveals the whole of this dishonorable 
intrigue. It states that Mr. Pinckney received a visit 
from Mr. Bellami, the secret agent of Mr. Talleyrand, 
who assured him that Citizen Talleyrand had the high- 
est esteem for America and the citizens of the United 
States, and was most anxious for their reconciliation 
with Prance. With that view some of the most offen- 
sive passages in the speech of President Adams (in May 
1797) must be expunged, and a douceur of two hun,- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars put at the disposal of 
Mr. Talleyrand for the use of the Directory, and a large 
loan made by America to Prance. 

On the 20th of October, the same subject was re- 
sumed in the apartments of the plenipotentiary, and 
on this occasion, beside the secret agent, an intimate 
friend of Talleyrand was present. The expunging of 
the passages in the President's speech was again insist- 
ed on, and it was added that, after that, money was the 
principal object. " We must have money — a great deal 
of money ! " were his words. 

At a third conference, October 21st, the sura was 
fixed at 32,000,000 francs (6,400,000 dollars), as a 
loan secured on the Btttch crmfributions, and 250,000 
dollars in the form of a douceur to the Directory. 

other generals who had once aerved under his orders, said ; " Marshal, be- 
hold your scholars." " The scholars have surpassed tbeir master," replied 
the modest reteran. 

In the following year he received the cross of grand officer of the legion 
of honor, Hodamarsharf pension. He died full of year^ and honors, in 1807. 

' American 8tat« Papers, toIs. iii. and iv. 
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At a subsequent meeting, October 27th, the same 
secret agent said, " Gentlemen, yon mistake the point, 
ijQu say notliing of the money you are to give — you make 
no offer of money— on that point you are not explicit" 
"We are explicit enough," replied the American en- 
voys. " We will not give you one farthing ; and before 
coming here, we should have thought such an offer as 
you now propose, would have been regarded as a mor- 
tal insult." 

On this indignant reply, the wily agent intimated 
that if they would only pay, by way of fees, just as they 
would to a lawyer, who should plead their cause, the 
sum required for the private use of the Directory, they 
might remain at Paris until they should receive further 
orders from America as to the loan required for govern- 
ment.* 

Being inaccessible to any such disgraceful and 
degrading propositions, the envoys remained several 
months in Paris unaccredited, and finally returned at 
separate times, without an otficial discussion of the ob- 
ject of their mission.f 

During this residence of the envoys in Paris, the 
Directory, believing the people of the United States 
would not sustain their government in a war against 
Prance, proceeded to enact a law subjecting to capture 
and condemnation neutral vessels and their cargoes, if 
any portion of the latter was of British fabric or pro- 
duce, although the entire property might belong to 

• See Life of Talleyrand, bj the Rev. Chdrles K. McHai^, pp. 161, 162. 

\ MarshaU left France April 16th, IIBS ; Gerry on the 26th of July. 
Plncknej, detained by the illneea of his daughter, did not arrive in the 
United States unOI earlj in October. 
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neutrals. As the United States were at this time the 
great neutral carriers of the world, this iniquitous de- 
cree struck at a vital point in their maritime power.* 

When this act and the degrading treatment of the 
American envoys became known, the spirit of the nation 
was aroused, and war with France seemed inevitable. 

The crisis was at once brought to Washington's own 
door, " You ought to be aware," writes Hamilton to him. 
May 19th, "that in the event of an open rupture with 
France, the public voice will again call you to command 
the armies of your country; and though all who are 
attached to you will, from attachment as well as public 
considerations, deplore an occasion which should once 
more tear you from that repose to which you have so 
good a right, yet it is the opinion of all those mth 
whom I converse, that you will be compelled to make 
the sacrifice. All your past labors may demand, to 
give them efficacy, this farther, this very great sacri- 
fice." 

The government was resolved upon vigorous meas- 
ures. Congress, on the 28th of May, authorized Mr. 
Adams to enlist ten thousand men as a provisional 
army, to be called by him into actual service, in case of 
hostilities, 

Adams was perplexed by the belUgerent duties 
thus suddenly devolved upon him. How should he 
proceed in forming an army ? Should he call on all the 
old generals who had figured in the revolution, or ap- 
point a young set ? Military tactics were changed, and 
a new kind of enemy was to be met. " If the French 
come here," said he, "we will have to march with a 

« MeHarg'a Life of Talleyrand, 160. 
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quick step and attack, for in that way only they are 
said to be vulnerable." 

These and other questions he propounded to Wash- 
ington by letter, on the 22d of June. "I must tax 
you sometimes for advice," writes he. "We must 
have yoiu: name, if you wiH in any case pemiit us to 
use it. There will be more efficacy in it than in many 
an army." 

And McHenry, the Secretary of War, writes, about 
the same time : " You see how the storm thickens, 
and that our vessel will soon require its ancient pilot. 
Will you- — may wc flatter ourselves, that, in a crisis so 
awful and important, you wilt— ^accept the command of 
all our armies ? I hope you will, because you alone 
can unite all hearts and all hands, if it is possible that 
they can be united." 

In a reply to the President's letter, Washington 
writes, on the 4th of July : " At the epoch of my retire- 
ment, an invasion of these States by any European 
power, or even the probability of such an event hap- 
pening in my days, was so far from being contemplated 
by me, that I had no conception that that or any other 
occuri'ence would arise in so short a period, which could 
turn my eyes from the shade of Mount Vernon. * * * 
In case of actual invasion, by a formidable force, I cer- 
tainly should not intrench myself under the cover of 
age and retirement, if my services should be required 
by my country to assist in repelling it." 

And in his reply of the same date, to the Secretaiy 
of War, lie writes : " I see, as you do, that clouds are 
gathering, and that a storm may ensue; and I find, too, 
from a variety of hints, that my quiet, under these cir- 
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cumstances, does not promise to be of long continuance. 

"As my whole life has been dedicated to my coun- 
try in one shape or another, for the poor remains of it, 
it is not an object to contend for ease and quiet, when 
all that is valuable is at stake, further than to be satis- 
fied that the sacrifice I should make of these, is accept- 
able and desired by my countiy." 

Before these letters were despatched he had already 
been nominated to the Senate (July 3d) commander-in- 
chief of all the armies raised or to be raised. His nom- 
ination was unanimously confiraied on the foUowing 
day, and it was determined that the Secretary of War 
should be the bearer of the commission to Mount 
Vernon, accompanied by a letter from the President. 
"The reasons and motives," writes Mr. Adams in his 
instructions to the Secretary, " which prevailed with me 
to venture upon such a step as the nomination of this 
great and iUustrions character, whose voluntary resigna- 
tion alone occasioned my introduction to the oiEce I now 
hold, were too numerous to be detailed in this letter, 
and are too obvious and important to escape the obser- 
vation of any part of America or Europe. But as it is 
a movement of great dehcacy, it will require all your 
address to coininunicate the subject in a manner that 
shall be unoffensive to his feelings and consistent with 
all the respect that is due from me to him. 

" If the General should dechne the appointment^ all 
the world will be silent and respectfully assent. If he 
should accept it all the world, except the enemies of 
this country, will rejoice." 

Mr. Mclienry was instructed to consult Washing- 
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ton upon the organization of the army, and upon every 
thing relating to it. He was the bearer also of a letter 
from Hamilton. " I use the liberty," writes he, " which 
my attachment to you and to the public authorizes, to 
offer you my opinion, that you should not decline the 
appointment. It is evident that the public satisfaction 
at it is lively and universal. It is not to be doubted 
that the circumstances will give an additional spring to 
the public mind, will tend much to unite, and will 
facilitate the measures which the conjuncture requires." 

It was with a heavy heart that Washington found 
his dream of repose once more interrupted ; but his 
strong fidelity to duty would ,not permit him to hesi- 
tate. He accepted the commission, however, with the 
condition that he should not be called into the field 
until the army was in a situation to require his pres- 
ence; or it shoiJd become indispensable by the urgency 
of circumstances. 

" In making this resen'ation," added he, in his let- 
ter to the President, " I beg it to be understood that 
I do not mean to withhold any assistance to arrange 
and organize the army, which you may .think I can 
afford. I take the liberty, also, to mention that I must 
decline having my acceptance considered as drawing 
after it any immediate charge upon the public ; or that 
I can receive any emoluments annexed to the appoint- 
ment before entering into a situation to incur expense." 

He made another reservation, through the Secretary 
of War, but did not think proper to embody it in his' 
public letter of acceptance, as that would be communi- 
cated to the Senate, which was, that the principal ofii- 
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cers in tbe line and of tlie staff, should be such as he 
could place confidence in. 

As to the question which had perplexed Mr. Ad- 
ams whether, in forming the army, to call on all the old 
generals or appoint a new set, Washington's idea was 
that, as the armies about to be raised were commencing 
de novo, the President had the right to make officers 
of citizens or soldiers at his discretion, availing himself 
of the best aid the country afforded. That no offi- 
cer of the old army, disbanded fourteen years be- 
fore, could expect, much Ipss claim,, an appointment on 
any other ground than superior experience, brilhant 
exploits, and general celebrity founded oil merit. 

It was with such views that, in the arrangements 
made by him -with the Secretary of War, the three 
Major-Generals stood, Hamilton, who was to be Inspec- 
tor-General, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney (not yet re- 
turned from Europe), and Knox : in which order he 
wished their commissions to be dated. The appoint- 
ment of Hamilton as second in command was desired 
by the public, on account of his distinguished ability, 
energy, and fidelity. Pickering, in recommending it, 
writes : " The enemy whom we are now preparing to 
encounter, veterans in arms, led by able and active 
officers, and accustomed to victory, must be met by the 
best blood, talents, energy, and experience, that our 
country can produce." Washington, speaking of him 
to the President, says ; " Although Colonel Hamilton 
has never acted in the character of a general officer, yet 
his opportunities as the principal and most confidential 
aid of the commander-in-chief, afforded him the means 
of viewing every thing on a larger scale than those 
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whose attention was confined to divisions or 1 
who know nothing of the correspondences of the com- 
mander-in-chief, or of the various orders to, or transac- 
tions with, the genei-al staff of the army. These ad- 
vantages, and his having served with usefulness in the 
old Congress, in the general convention, and having filled 
one of the most important departments of government, 
with acknowledged abilities and integrity, have placed 
him on high ground, and made him a conspicuous 
character in the United States and in Europe. * ® ^^ 

" By some he is considered an ambitious man, and, 
therefore, a dangerous one. That he is ambitious, I 
sliall readily grant, but it is of that laudable kind 
which prompts a man to excel in whatever he takes in 
hand. He is enterprising, quick in his perceptions, and 
his judgment intuitively great — qualities essential to a 
mfiitary character." 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckncy was placed next in 
rank, not solely on account of his military qualifications, 
which were great, but of his popularity and influence 
in the Southern States, where his connections were 
numerous and powerful ; it being apprehended that, if 
the IVench intended an invasion in force, their opera- 
tions would commence south of Maryland ; in which 
case it would be all-important to embark General 
Pinckney and his connections heartily in the active 
scenes that would follow. 

By this arrangement Hamilton and Pinckney took 
precedence of Knox, an officer whom Washington de- 
clared he loved and esteemed; but he trusted the 
exigencies of the case would reconcile the latter to the 
position assigned to him. " Viewing things in tliis 
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light," writes he to Knox, July ICth, " I would fain 
hope, as we arc forming an army anew, which army, if 
needful at all, is to fight for every thing which ought 
to be dear and sacred to freemen, that former rank will 
be forgotten, and, among the fit and chosen characters, 
the only contention will be, who shall be foremost in 
zeal at this crisis to serve his country, in whatever sit- 
uation circumstances may place him." 

The reply of Knox, written in the glow of the mo- 
ment, bespoke how deeply his warm impulsive feelings 
were wounded. " I yesterday received your favor," 
writes he, " which I opened with all the delightful sen- 
sations of affection, which I always before experienced 
upon the receipt of your letters. But I found, on its 
perusal, a striking instance of that vicissitude of human 
affairs and friendships, which you so justly describe. 
I read it with astonishment, which, however, subsided 
in the reflection that few men know themselves, and 
therefore, that for more than twenty years I have been 
acting under a perfect delusion. Conscious myself of 
entertaining for you a sincere, active, and invariable 
friendship, . I easily believed it was reciprocal. Nay 
more, I flattered myself with your esteem and respect 
in a mihtaiy point of view. But I find that others, 
greatly my juniors in rank, have been, upon a scale of 
comparison, preferred before me. Of this, perhaps, the 
world may also concur with you that I have no jus't 
reason to complain. But every intelligent and just 
principle of society required, either that I should have 
been previously consulted in an arrangement, in which 
my feelings and happiness have been so much wounded, 
or that I should not have been dragged forth to public 
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view at all, to make the comparison so conspicuously 
odious." 

After continuing in an expostulatory vein, followed 
by his own views of the probable course of invasion, he 
adds, toward the close of his letter, — " I have received 
no other notification of an appointment than what the 
newspapers announce. When it shall please the Sec- 
retary of War to give me the information, I shall en- 
deavor to mate him a suitable answer. At present, I 
do not perceive how it can possibly be to any pther 
purport, than in the negative." 

In conclusion, he writes : " In whatever situation I 
shall he, I shall always remember with pleasure and 
gratitude, the friendship and confidence with which you 
have heretofore honored me. 

" I am, with the highest attachment, &c." 

Washington was pained in the extreme at the view 
taken by General Knox of the arrangement, and at the 
wound which it had evidently given to his feelings and 
his pride. In a letter to the President {35th Sept.), he 
writes : " With respect to General Knox, I can say with 
truth there is no man in the United States with whom 
I have been in habits of greater intimacy, no one whom 
I have loved more sincerely, nor any for whom L have 
had a greater friendship. But esteem, love, and friend- 
ship can have no influence on my mind, when I con- 
ceive that the subjugation of our government and inde- 
pendence are the objects aimed at by the enemies of 
our peace, and when possibly our all is at stake." 

In reply to Knox, Washington, although he thought 
the reasons assigned in his previous letter ought to 
have been sufficiently explanatory of his motives ; went 
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into long details of the circumstances under whicli the 
military appointments had been made, and the impor- 
tant considerations which dictated them ; and showing 
that it was impossible for him to consult Knox previ- 
ously to the nomination of the general officers. 

" I do not know," writes he, " that these explana- 
tions will afford you any satisfaction or produce any 
change in your determination, but it was just to myself 
to make them. If there has been any management in 
the business, it has been concealed from me. I have 
had no agency therein, nor have I conceived a thought 
on the subject that has not been disclosed to you with 
the utmost sincerity and frankness of heart. And now, 
notmthstanding the insinuations, which are implied in 
your letter, of the vicissitudes of friendship and the 
inconstancy of mine, I will pronounce with decision, 
that it ever has been, and, notwithstanding the unkind- 
ness of the charge, ever will be, for aught I know to 
the. contrary, warm and sincere." 

The genial heart of Knox was somewhat soothed 
and moUified by the "welcome and much-esteemed 
letter of Washington, in which," said he, " I recognize 
fuUy all the substantial friendship and kindness which 
I have always so invariably experienced frorn you." 
Still he was tenacious of the point of precedence, and 
unwilhng to serve in a capacity which would compro- 
mise his pride. "If an invasion shall take place," 
writes he, " I shall deeply regret all circumstances which 
would insuperably bar my having an active command 
in the field. But if such a measure should be my 
destiny, I shall fervently petition to serve as one of 
your aides-de-camp, which, with permission, I shall do 
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with all the cordial devotion- and affection of which ray 
soul is capable." 

On the 18th of October Washington learnt through 
the Gazettes of the safe arrival of General Pinckney at 
New York, and was anxious lest there should be a 
second part of the difficulty created by General Knox. 
On the 31st he writes again to Knox, reiterating his 
wish to have him in the augmented corps a major- 



" We shall have either no war, or a severe contest 
with France ; in either case, if you mil allow me to 
express my opinion, this is the most eligible time for 
you to come forward. In the first case, to assist with 
jom' counsel and aid in making judicious provisions 
and arrangements to avert it ; in the other case, to 
share in the glory of defending your country, and, by 
making all secondary objects yield to that great and 
primary object, display a mind superior to embarrass- 
ing punctilios at so critical a moment as the present. 

" After having expressed these sentiments with the 
frankness of undisguised friendship, it is hardly neces- 
sary to add, that, if you should finally decline the ap- 
pointment of Major-General, there is none to whom I 
would give a more decided preference as an aide-de- 
camp, the offer of which is highly flattering, honorable, 
and grateful to my feelings, and for which I entertain a 
high sense. But, my dear General Knox, and here 
again I repeat to you, in the language of candor and 
friendship, examine well your own mind upon this sub- 
ject. Do not unite yom"self to the suite of a man, 
whom you may consider as the primary cause of what 
you call a degradation, with unpleasant sensations. 
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This, while it is gnawing upon you, would, if I should 
come to the knowledge of it, make me unhappy ; as my 
first wish would be that my military family, and the 
whole army, should consider themselves a band of 
brothers, willing and ready to die for each other." 

Before Knox could have received this letter, he had 
on the 23d of October, written to the Secretary of War, 
dechning to serve under Hamilton and Pinckney, on 
the principle that " no officer can consent to his own 
degradation by serving in an inferior station." Gen- 
eral Pinckney, on the contraiy, cheerfully accepted his 
appointment, although placed under Hamilton, who 
had been of inferior rank to him iii the last war. It 
was with the greatest pleasure he had seen that officer's 
name at the head of the hst of major-generals, and ap- 
plauded the discernment which had placed him there. 
He regretted that General Knox had dechned his ap- 
pointment, and that his feelings should be hurt by be- 
ing out-ranked. " If the authority," adds he, " which 
appointed me to the rank of second major in the army, 
will review the arrangement, and place General Knox 
before me, I will neither quit the service nor bo dis- 
satisfied." * 

* Letter to the Seoretarj of War. 
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Eablt in November (1798) Washington left his re- 
tirement and repaired to Philadelphia, at the earnest 
request of the Secretary of War, to meet that pubhc 
functionary and Major- Generals Hamilton and Pinck- 
ney, and make arrangements respecting the forces 
about to be raised. The Secretary had prepared a 
series of questions for their consideration, and others 
were suggested by Washington, all bearing upon the 
organization of the provisional army. Upon these 
Washington and the two Major-Generals were closely 
engaged for nearly five weeks, at great inconvenience 
and in a most inclement season. The result of their 
dehberations was reduced to form, and communicated 
to the Secretary in two letters drafted by Hamilton, 
and signed by the Gommander-m-chief. Not the least 
irksome of Washington's task, in hk present position, 
was to wade through volumes of applications and 
recommendations for military appointments ; a task 
which he performed \vith extreme assiduity, anxious to 
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avoid the influence of favor or prejudice, and sensitively 
alive to the evil of improper selections. 

As it was a part of the plan on which he had ac- 
cepted the command of the army to dcchne the occu- 
pations of the office until circumstances should require 
his presence in the field ; and as the season and weather 
rendered him impatient to leave Philadelphia, he gave 
the Secretary of War his views and plans for the charge 
and direction of mihtary affairs, and then set out once 
more for Mount Vernon, The cares and concerns of 
office, however, followed him to his retreat. " It is not 
the time nor the attention only," writes he, " which the 
pubhc duties I am engaged in require, but their bring- 
ing upon me applicants, recommenders of applicants, 
and seekers of information, none of whom, perhaps, are 
my acquaintances, with their servants and horses to 
aid in the consumption of my forage, and what to me is 
more valuable, my time, that I roost regard ; for a man 
in the country, nine miles from any house of entertain- 
ment, is differently situated from one in a city, where 
none of these inconveniences are felt." 

In a letter, recently received from Lafayette, the 
latter spoke feelingly of the pleasure he experienced in 
conversing incessantly with his son George about Mount 
Vernon, its dear and venerated inhabitants, of the ten- 
der obHgations,so profoundly felt, which he and his son 
had contracted towards him who had become a father 
to both. 

In the conclusion of his letter, Lafayette writes that, 
from the information he had received, he was fully per- 
suaded that the French Directory desired to be at peace 
with the United States. " The aristocratical party," 
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adds he, " whose hatred of America dates from the 
commencement of the European revolution, and the 
English government, which, since the Declaration of 
Independence, have forgotten and forgiven nothing, will 
rejoice, I know, at the prospect of a rupture between 
two nations heretofore united in the cause of liberty, 
and will endeavor, by aU the means in their power, to 
precipitate us into a war. ^ * » * 

But you are there, my dear General, independent of all 
parties, venerated by all, and if, as I hope, your infor- 
mation lead you to judge favorably of the disposition 
of the Prcnch government, your influence ought to pre- 
vent the breach from widening, and should insure a no- 
ble and durable reconciliation." 

In his reply, Dec. 35th, Washington says : "You 
have expressed a wish worthy of the benevolence of your 
heart, that I would exert all my endeavors to avert the 
calamitous effects of a rupture between our countries. 
Believe me, my dear friend, that no man can deprecate 
an event of this sort more than I should. » » * 
You add, in another place, that the Executive Directory 
are disposed to an accommodation of all differences. 
If they are sincere in this declaration, let them evidence 
it by actions ; for words, unaccompanied therewith, will 
not be much regarded now. I would pledge myself 
that the government and people of the United States 
will meet them heart and hand at a fair negotiation ; 
having no wish more ardent than to live in peace with 
all the world, provided they are suffered to remain un- 
disturbed in their just rights." 

" Of the politics of Europe," adds he, in another 
part of his letter, " I shall express no opinion, nor make 
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any inquiry who is right or who is wrong. I wish well 
to all nations and to all men. My politics are plain and 
simple. I think every nation has a right to establish 
that form of government under which it conceives it 
may live most happy ; provided it infringes no right, 
or is not dangerous to others ; and that no govern-, 
ments ought to interfere with the internal concerns of 
another, except for the security of what is due to them- 
selves." 

Washington's national pride, however, had been 
deeply wounded by the indignities inflicted on his 
country by the French, and he doubted the propriety 
of entering into any fresh negotiations with them, un- 
less overtures should be made on their part. As to any 
symptoms of an accommodation they might at present 
evince, he ascribed them to the military measures 
adopted by the United States, and thought those meas- 
ures ought not to be relaxed. 

AVe have spoken in a preceding chapter of a love 
affair growing up at Mount Vernon between Washing- 
ton's nephew, Lawrence Lewis, and Miss Nelly Custis. 
The parties had since become engaged, to the General's 
great satisfaction, and their nuptials were celebrated at 
Mount Vernon on his birthday, the 32d of February 
(1799). Lawrence had recently received the commis- 
sion of Major of cavalry in the new ai'my which was 
fonning ; and Washington made arrangements for set- 
tling the newly married couple near him on a part of 
the Mount Vernon lands, which he had designated in 
his will to be bequeathed to Miss Nelly. 

As the year opened, Washington continued to cor- 
respond with the Secretary of War and General HamU- 
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ton on the affairs of the provisional army. The recruit- 
ing business went on slowly, with interruptions, and 
there was delay in furnishing commissions to the officers 
who had been appointed. Washington, who was not 
in the secrets of the cabinet, was at a loss to account 
ibr this apparent torpor. " If the augmented force," 
writes he to Hamilton, " was not intended as an in, ter- 
rorcm measure, the delay in recruiting it is imaccount- 
able, and baffles all conjecture on reasonable grounds." 

The fact was, that the military measures taken in 
America had really produced an effect on French pohcy. 
Efforts had been made by M. Talleyrand, through un- 
official persons, to induce an amicable overture on the 
part of the United States. At length that wily minis- 
ter had written to the Erench Secretary of Legation at 
the Hague, M. Pichon, intimating that whatever pleni- 
potentiary the United States might send to France to 
put an end to the existing diffiirences between the two 
countries, woidd be undoubtedly received with the re- 
spect due to the representative of a free, independent, 
and powerful nation. M. Pichon communicated a copy 
of this letter to Mr. William Vans Murray, the Ameri- 
can minister in Holland, who forthwith transmitted it 
to his government. Mr. Adams caught at the chance 
for an extrication from his belligerent difficulties, and 
laid this letter before the Senate on the 18th of Febru- 
ary, at the same time nominating Mr. Murray to be 
minister plenipotentiary to the French Republic, 

Washington expressed his extreme surprise when 
the news of this unexpected event reached him. " But 
far, very far indeed," writes he, " was that surprise 
short of what I experienced the next day, when, by a 
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very intelligent gentleman immediately from Philadel- 
phia, I was informed that there had been no direct 
overture from the government of TVance to that of the 
United States for a negotiation ; on the contrary, that 
M. Talleyrand was playing the same loose and round- 
about game he had attempted the year before with onr 
envoys ; and which, as in that case, might mean any 
thing or nothing, as would subserve his purposes best." 

Before the Senate decided on the nomination of 
Mr. Murray, two other persons were associated mth 
him in the mission, namely, Oliver Ellsworth and 
Patrick Henry. The three envoys being coniirmed, 
Mr. Murray was instructed by letter . to inform the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs of the fact, but to 
apprise him that his associate envoys would not embark 
for Europe until the Directory had given assurance, 
through their Minister for Foreign Affairs, that those 
envoys would be received in proper form and treated 
with on terms of equality. Mr. Murray was directed 
at the same time to have no fiu^her informal commu- 
nications with any French agent. 

Mr. Henry declined to accept his appointment on 
account of ill health, and Mr. WiUiam Richardson Da- 
vie was ultimately substituted for him. 

Throughout succeeding months, Washington con- 
tinued to superintend from a distance the concerns of 
the army, as his ample and minute correspondence 
manifests ; and he was at the same time earnestly 
endeavoring to bring the affairs of his rural domain 
into order. A sixteen years' absence from home, with 
short intervals, had, he said, deranged them consider- 
ably, so that it required all the time he could spare 
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from the usual avocations of life to bring them into 
tune again. It was a period of incessant activity and 
toil, therefore, both mental and bodily. He was for 
hours in his study occupied with his pen, and for hours 
on horseback, riding the rounds of his extensive estate, 
visiting the various farms and superintending and 
directing the works in operation. All this he did with 
unfailing vigor, though now in his sixty-seventh year. 

Occasional reports of the sanguinary conflict that 
was going on in Europe would reach Mm in the quiet 
groves of Mount Vernon, and awaken his soHcitude. 
"A more destructive sword," said he, "was never 
drawn, at least in modem times, than this war has 
produced. It is time to sheathe it and give peace to 
mankind." * 

Amid this strife and turmod of the nations, he felt 
redoubled anxiety about the success of the mission to 
France. The great successes of the allies combined 
against that power ; the changes in the Directory, and 
the rapidity with which every thing seemed verging to- 
wards a restoration of the monarchy, induced some 
members of the cabinet to advise a suspension of the 
mission ; but Mr. Adams was not to be convinced or 
persuaded. Having furnished the commissioners with 
their instructions, he gave his final order for their de- 
parture, and they sailed in a frigate from Rhode Island 
on the 3d of November. 

A private letter written by Washington shortly 
afterwards to the Secretary of War, bespeaks his appre- 
hensions : " I have for some time past viewed the 
pohtical concerns of the United States with an anxious 

* Letter to William Vans Murray. 
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and painful eye. They appear to me to be moving by 
hasty strides to a crisis ; but in what it will result, that 
Being, who sees, foresees, and directs all things, alone 
can tell. The vessel is afloat, or very nearly so, and 
considering myself as a passenger only, I shall trust 
to the mariners (whose duty it is to watch) to steer it 
into a safe port." 

His latest concern about tbe army was to give 
instructions for hutting the troops according to an idea 
originally suggested by Hamilton, and adopted in the 
revolutionary war. " Although I had determined to 
take no charge of any military operations," writes he, 
"unless the troops should be called into the field, yet, 
under the present circumstances, and considering that 
the advanced season of the year mU admit of no delay 
in providing winter quarters for the troops, T have wil- 
lingly given my aid in that business, and shall never 
decline any assistance in my power, when necessary, to 
promote the good of the service." * 

' Waeliington 
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WASHmerOK digests a plan foe tub MiNAOEMBNI 



"Winter had now set in, with occasional wind and rain 
and frost, yet Washington still kept up his active 
round of in-door and out-door avocations, as his diary 
records. He was in full health and vigor, dined out 
occasionally, and had frequent guests at Mount Vernon, 
and, as usual, was part of every day in the saddle, 
going the rounds of his estates, and, in his military 
phraseology, " visiting the outposts." 

He had recently walked with, his favorite nephew 
about the grounds, showing the improvements he in- 
tended to make, and had especially pointed out the 
spot where he purposed building a new family vault ; 
the old one being damaged by the roots of trees which 
had overgrown it and caused it to leak. " This change," 
said he, " I shall make the first of all, for I may re- 
quire it before the rest." 

" When I paj-ted from him," adds the nephew, 
" he stood on the steps of the front door, where he 
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took leave of myself and another. « * * » It was a 
bright frosty raommg ; he had taken his usual ride, and 
the clear healthy flush on his check, and his sprightly 
manner, brought the remark from both of us that we had 
never seen the general look so well. I have sometimes 
thought him decidedly the handsomest man I ever 
saw ; and vrhen in a lively mood, so full of pleasantry, 
so agreeable to ail vi'ith whom he associated, that I 
could hardly realize ho was the same "Washington 
whose dignity awed all who approached him."* 

I'orsome time past Washington had been occupied 
in digesting a complete system on which his estate was 
to be managed for several succeeding years ; specifying 
the cultivation of the several farms, with tables desig- 
nating the rotations of the crops. It occupied thirty 
folio pages, and was executed with that clearness and 
method which characterized all his business papers. 
This was finished ou the 10th of December, and was 
accompanied by a letter of that date to his manager or 
steward. It is a valuable document, showing the 
soundness and vigor of his intellect at this advanced 
stage of his existence, and the love of order that reigned 
throughout his affairs. " My gixatest anxiety," said 
he on a previous occasiou, " is to have all these con- 
cerns in such a clear and distinct form, that uo reproach 
may attach itself to me when I have taken my depart- 
ure for the land of spirits."f 

It was evident, however, that full of health and 
vigor, he looked forward to his long-cherished hope, the 
enjoyment of a serene old age in this home of his heait, 

* Paulding's Life of Washinston, Vol. ii,, p. 1B6. 
f Letter to James MoHenrj. Writinge, xi., 40?. 
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According to his diary, the morning on which 
these volumhious instructions to his steward were 
dated was clear and calm, but the afternoon was lower- 
ing. The next day (11th), he notes that there was 
wind and rain, and " at night a large circle round the 
mom." 

The morning of the 12th was overcast. That morn- 
ing he wrote a letter to Hamilton, heartily approving 
of a plan for a military academy, which the latter had 
submitted to the Secretary of War. " The estabhsh- 
ment of an institution of this kind upon a respectable 
and extensive basis," observes he, " has ever been con- 
sidered by me an object of primary importance to thia 
country j and while I was in the chair of government 
I omitted no proper opportunity of recommending it 
in my public speeches and otherwise, to the attention 
of the legislature. But I never undertook to go into a 
detail of the organization of such an academy, leavmg 
this task to others, whose pursuit in the path of science 
and attention to the arrangement of such institutions, 
had better quahiied them for the execution of it. * * * 
I sincerely hope that the subject will meet with due 
attention, and that the reasons for its estabhshment 
which you have clearly pointed out in your letter to 
the secretary, wiU prevail upon the legislature to place 
it upon a permanent and respectable footing." He 
closes his letter with an assurance of "very great 
esteem and regard," the last words he was ever to ad- 
dress to Hamilton. 

About ten o'clock he mounted his horse, and rode 
out as usual to make the rounds of the estate. The 
ominous ring round the moon, which he had observed 
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on the preceding night, proved a fatal portent. " About 
one o'clock," he notes, " it began to snow, soon after 
to hail, and then turned to a settled cold rain." Hav- 
ing on an over-coat, he continued his ride without re- 
garding the weather, and did not return to the house 
until after three. 

His secretaiy approached him with letters to be 
franked, that they might be taken to the post-office in 
the evening. Washington franked the letters, but ob- 
served, that the weather was too bad to send a servant 
out with them. Mr. Lear perceived that snow was 
hanging from his hair, and expressed fears that he had 
got wet ; but he replied, " No, his great-coat had kept 
him dry." As dinner had been waiting for him he sat 
down to table without changing his dress. " In the 
evening," writes his secretary, "he appeared as well 
as usual." 

On the following morning the snow was three 
inches deep and still falling, which prevented him from 
taking his usual ride. He complained of a sore throat, 
and had evidently taken cold the day before. In the 
afternoon the weather cleared up, and he went out on 
the grounds between the house and the river, to mark 
some trees which were to be cut down. A hoarseness 
which Jiad hung about him through the day grew worse 
towards night, but he made light of it. 

He was very cheerful in the evening, as he sat in 
the parlor with Mrs. Washington and Mr. Lear, amus- 
ing himself with the papers which had been brought 
from the post-office. When he met with any thing in- 
teresting or entertaining, he would read it aloud as 
well as his hoarseness would permit, or he listened and 
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made occasional comments, wMle Mr. Leai' read the 
debates of the Virginia Assembly. 

On retiring to bed, Mr. Lear suggested that he 
should take something to relieve the cold. " No," 
replied he, " you know I never take any thing for a 
cold. Let it go as it came." 

In the night he was taken extremely ill vrith ague 
and difficulty of breathing. Between two and three 
o'clock in the morning he awoke Mrs. Washington, 
who would have risen to call a servant, but he would 
not permit her, lest she should take cold. At day- 
break, when the servant woman entered to make a fire 
she was sent to call Mr. Lear. He found the general 
breathing with difficulty, and hardly able to utter a 
word intelligibly. Washington desired that Dr. Craik, 
who lived in Alexandria, should be sent for, and that in 
the mean time Rawlins, one of the overseers, should 
be summoned, to bleed him before the doctor could 
arrive. 

A gargle was prepared for his throat, but whenever 
he attempted to swidlow any of it, he was convulsed 
and almost suffocated. Rawlins made his appearance 
soon after sunrise, but when the general's arm was 
ready for the operation, became agitated. " Don't be 
afraid," said the general, as well as he could speak. 
Rawhns made an incision. " The orifice is not large 
enough," said Washington. The blood, however, ran 
pretty freely, and Mrs. Washington, uncertain whether 
the treatment was proper, and fearful that too much 
blood might be taken, begged Mr. Lear to stop it. 
When he was about to untie the string the general put 
up his hand to prevent him, and as soon as he could 
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speak munnured, " more — more ;" but Mrs. Washing- 
ton's doubts prevailed, and the bleeding was stopped, 
after about half a pint of blood had been taken. Ex- 
ternal applications were now made to the throat, and 
his feet were bathed in warm water, but without afford- 
ing any reHef. 

His old friend. Dr. Craik, arrived between eight 
and nine, and two other physicians, Drs. Dick and 
Brown, were called in. Various remedies were tried, 
and additional bleeding, but all of no avail. 

"About half-past four o'clock," vrrites Mr. Lear, 
" he desired me to call Mrs. Washington to his bed- 
side, when he requested her to go down into his room 
iiud take from his desk two wUls, which she would find 
there, and bring them to him, which she did. Upon 
looking at them, he gave her one, which he observed 
was useless, as being superseded by the other, and de- 
sired her to burn it, which she did, and took the other 
and put it into her closet. 

" After this was done, I returned to his bedside and 
took his hand. He said to me : 'I find I am going : 
my breath cannot last long. I believed from the 
first, that the disorder would prove fatal. Do you ar- 
range and record all my late military letters and papers. 
Arrange my accounts and settle my books, as you know 
more about them than any one else ; and let Mr. Raw- 
lins finish recording my other letters which he has be- 
gun.' I told him this should be done. He then 
asked if I recollected any thing which it was essential 
for him to do, as he had but a very short time to con- 
tinue with us. I told him that I could recollect 
nothing ; but that I hoped he was not so near his end. 
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He observed, smiling, that he certainly was, and that, 
as it was the debt which we must all pay, be looked to 
the event with perfect resignation." 

In the com'se of the afternoon he appeared to be in 
great pain and distress from the difficulty of breathing, 
and frequently changed his posture in the bed. Mr. 
Lear endeavored to raise him and turn him with as 
much ease as possible. " I am afraid I fatigue you too 
much," the general would say. Upon being assured 
to the contrary, " Well," observed he gratefully, " it is 
a debt we must pay to each other, and I hope when 
you want aid of this kind you will find it." 

His servant, Christopher, had been in the room 
during the day, and almost the whole time on his feet. 
The general noticed it in the afternoon, and kindly 
told him to sit down. 

About five o'clock his old friend. Dr. Craik, came 
again into the room, and approached the bedside. 
" Doctor," said the general, " I die hard, but I am not 
afraid to go. I believed, from my first attack, that 1 
should not survive it — ^my breath cannot last long." 
The doctor pressed his hand in silence, retired from the 
bedside, and sat by the fire absorbed in grief. 

Between five and six the other physicians came in, 
and he was assisted to sit up in his bed. " I feel I am 
going," said be ; "I thank you for your attentions, but 
I pray you to take no more trouble about me ; let me 
go off quietly; I cannot last long." He lay down 
again ; all retired excepting Dr. Craik. The general 
continued uneasy and restless, but without complaining, 
frequently asking what hour it was. 

Turther remedies were tried without avail in the 
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evening. He took whatever was offered him, did as 
he was desired by the physicians, and never uttered 
sigh or complaint. 

"About ten o'clock," writes Mr. Lear, "he made 
several attempts to speak to me before he could effect 
it. At length he said, " I am just going. Have me de- 
cently buried, and do not let my body be put into the 
vault in less than three days after I am dead." I 
bowed assent, for I could not speak. He then looked 
at me again and said, " Do you understand me ? " 1 
replied, " Yes." " 'Tis well," said be. 

" About ten minutes before he expired (which was 
between ten and eleven o'clock) his breathing became 
easier. He lay quietly ; he withdrew his band from 
mine and felt his own pulse. I saw his countenance 
change. I spoke to Dr. Craik, who sat by the fire. 
He came to the bedside. The general's hand fell from 
his wrist. I took it in mine and pressed it to my 
bosom. Dr. Craik put his hands over his eyes, and he 
expired without a struggle or a sigh." 

While we were fixed in silent grief, Mrs. Washing- 
ton, who was seated at the foot of the bed, asked with 
a firm and collected voice, " Is he gone ? '' I could 
not speak, but held up my hand as a signal that he 
was no more. " 'Tis well," said she in the same voice. 
" All is now over ; I shall soon follow him ; I have no 
more trials to pass through." 

We add from Mr. Lear's account a few particulars 
coflcerning the funeral. The old family vault on the estate 
had been opened, the rubbish cleared away, and a door 
made to close the entrance, which before had been 
closed with brick. The funeral took place on the 18tb 
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of December. About eleven o'clock the people of the 
neighborhood began to assemble. The corporation of 
Alexandria, with the militia and Free Masons of the 
place, and eleven pieces of cannon, arrived at a later 
hour. A schooner was stationed off Mount Vernon to 
fire minute guns. 

About three o'clock the procession began to move, 
passing out through the gate at the left wing of the 
house, proceeding round in front of the lawn and 
dawn to the vault, on the right wing of the house; 
minute guns being fired at the time. The troops, 
horse and foot, formed the escort ; then came four of 
the clergy. Then the general's horse, with his saddle, 
holsters, and pistols, led by two grooms in black. The 
body was borne by the Prce Masons and officers ; sev- 
eral members of the family and old friends, among the 
number Dr. Craik, and some of the Fairfaxes, followed as 
chief mourners. The corporation of Alexandria and 
numerous private persons closed the procession. The 
Rev. Mr. Davis read the fnneral service at the vault, 
and pronounced a short address ; after which the Masons 
performed their ceremonies, and the body was deposited 
in the vault. 

Such were the obsequies of Washington, simple 
and modest, according to his own wishes j all confined 
to the grounds of Mount Vernon, which, after foraiing 
the poetical dream of his life, had now become his final 
resting-place. 

On opening the will which he had handed to Mrs. 
Washington shortly before his death, it was found to 
have been carefully drawn up by himself in the pre- 
ceding July ; and by an act in conformity with his whole 
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career, one of its first provisions directed the emancipa- 
tion of his slaves on the decease of his wife. It had 
long been his earnest wish that the slaves held by him 
in Ids own right should receive their freedom during 
his hfe, but he had found that it would be attended 
with insuperable difficulties on account of their inter- 
mixture by marriage with the " dower negroes," whom 
it was not in his power to manumit under the tenure 
by which they were held. 

With provident benignity he also made provision in 
his will for such as were to receive their freedom under 
this devise, but who, from age, bodily infirmities, or in- 
fancy, might be unable to support themselves, apd he 
expressly forbade, under any pretence whatsoever, the 
sale or transportation out of Virginia, of any slave of 
whom he might die possessed. Though bom and edu- 
cated a slave-holder, this was all in consonance with 
feelings, sentiments and principles which he had long 
entertained. 

In a letter to Mr. John Y. Mercer, in September, 
1786, he writes, " I never mean, unless some particu- 
lar circumstances should compel me to it, to possess 
another slave by purchase, it being among my first 
wishes to see some plan adopted by which slavery in 
this country may be -abolished by law." And eleven 
years afterwards, in August, 1797, he writes to his 
nephew, Lawrence Lewis, in a letter which we have 
had in our hands, " I wish from my soul that the legis- 
lature of this State could see the policy of a gradual 
abohtion of slavery. It might prevent much future 
mischief." 

A deep sorrow spread over the nation on hearing 
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that Washington was no more. Congress, which was 
in session, immediately adjourned for the day. The 
next morning it was resolved that the Speaker's chair 
he shrouded with black ; that the members and officers 
of the House wear black during the session, and that a 
joint committee of both Houses be appointed to con- 
sider on tlie most suitable manner of doing honor to 
the memory of the man, " first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens." 

Public testimonials of grief and reverence were dis- 
played in every part of the Union. Nor were these 
sentiments confined to the United States. When the 
news of Washington's death reached England, Lord 
Bridport, who had command of a British fleet of nearly 
sixty sail of the hne, lying at Torbay, lowered his flag 
half-mast, every ship following the example ; and Bona- 
parte, First Consul of rrance, on announcing his death 
to the army, ordered that black crape should be sus- 
pended from all the standards and flags throughout the 
public service for ten days. 



In the preceding volumes of our work, we have 
traced the career of Washington from early boyhood to 
his elevation to the presidential chair. It was an eleva- 
tion he had neither sought nor wished ; for when the in- 
dependence of his country was achieved, the modest and 
cherished desire of his heart had been " to hve and die a 
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private citizen on his own farm ;" * and he had f 
out for himself an ideal elysium in his beloved shades of 
Mount Vernon. But power sought him in his retire- 
ment. The weight and influence of his name and charac- 
ter were deemed all essential to complete his work ; to set 
the new government in motion, and conduct it through 
its first perils and trials. With unfeigned reluctance he 
complied with the imperative claims of his country, and 
accepted the power thus urged upon him ; advancing 
to its exercise with diifldence, and aiming to surround 
himself with men of the highest talent and information 
whom he might consult in emergency ; but firm and 
strong in the resolve in all things to act as his conscience 
told him was " right as it respected his God, his country, 
and himself." For he knew no divided fidelity, no 
separate obhgation ; his most sacred duty to himself 
was his highest duty to his country and his God. 

In treating of his civil administration in this clos- 
ing volume, we have endeavored to show how truly he 
adhered to this resolve, and with what inflexible in- 
tegrity and scrupulous regard to the pubhc weal he 
discharged his functions. In executing our task we 
have not indulged in discussions of temporary ques- 
tions of controverted policy which agitated the incipi- 
ent establishment of our government, but have given 
his words and actions as connected with those ques- 
tions, and as illustrative of his character. In this 
volume, as in those which treat of his mihtary career, 
we have avoided rhetorical amplification and embellish- 
ments, and all gratuitous assumptions, and have sought, 
by simple and truthful details, to give his character an 
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opportunity of developing itself, and of manifesting 
those fixed principles and that noble consistency which 
reigned alike throughout his civil and his military 
career. 

The character of Washington may want some of 
those poetical elements which dazzle and dehght the 
multitude, hut it possessed fewer inequalities, and a 
rarer union of virtues than perhaps ever fell to the lot 
of one man. Prudence, firmness, sagacity, modera- 
tion, an overruhng judgment, an immovable justice, 
courage that never faltered, patience that never wearied, 
truth that disdained all artifice, magnanimity without 
alloy. It seems as if Providence had endowed him in 
a preeminent degree with the qualities requisite to fit 
him for the high destiny he was called upon to fulfil — 
to conduct a momentous revolution which was to form 
an era in the history of the world, and to inaugurate a 
new and untried government, which, to use his own 
words, was to lay the foundation " for the enjoyment of 
much purer civU liberty, and greater public happiness, 
than have hitherto been the portion of mankind." . 

The fame of Washington stands apart from every 
other in history ; shining with a truer lustre and a more 
benignant glory. With us his memory remains a 
national property, where all sympathies throughout 
our widely-extended and diversified empire meet in 
unison. Under all dissensions and amid all the storms 
of party, his precepts and example speak to us from 
the grave with a paternal appeal ; and his name— by 
all revered — forms a universal tie of brotherhood — a 
watchword of our Union. 

" It will be the duty of the historian and the 
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sage of all nations," writes an eminent British states- 
man, (Lord Brougham,) "to let no occasion pass of 
commemorating this illustrious man, and until time 
shall be no more, will a test of the progress which 
our race has made in wisdom and virtue, be derived 
from the veneration paid to the immortal name of 
Washington." 
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I. 

PORTEAITS OF WASHINGTON. 

[The following notices of the rarious represeatations of WaEhingion, which 
have been prepared bj the publiahur fbt this work, nre kindly furnished by 
Mr. H. T. TncsEBMAK, froin a, Tolume wluch he has now in press.] 

The earliest portraits of Washington are more interesting, 
perhaps, as memorials than as ivorks of art ; and we can easily 
imagine that associations endeared them to his old comrades. 
The dress (blue coat, scarlet facings, and underclothes) of the first 
portrait, by Peale, and the youthful fece, make it suggestive of 
the first experience of the future commander, when, exchanging 
the surveyoi's implements for the colonel's commission, he 
bivouacked in the wilderness of Ohio, the leader of a motley band 
of hunters, proviaeials and savages, to confront wily Frenchmen, 
out forest roads, and encounter all the perils of Indian ambush, 
inclement skies, undisciplined followers, famine and woodland 
skirmish. It recalls his calm authority and providential escape 
amid the dismay of Braddock's defeat, and his pleasant sensation 
at the first whistling of bullets in the weary march to Fort Neces- 
sity. To Chablhs WitsoN Pbalb, we owe this precious relic of 
the chieftain's youth. His own career partook of the vicissitudes 
and was impressed with the spirit of the revolutionary era ; a 
captain of volunteers at the battles of Trenton and Gfermantown, 
and a State representative of Pennsylvania, a favorite pupil of 
West, an ingenious mechanician and a warrior, he always cher- 
isiied the instinct and the faculty for art; and even amid the 
bustle and dutie* of the camp, never failed to seize auspicious 
intervals of leisure, to depict hia brother officers. This portrait 
was executed in 1772, and is now at Arlington House, 

The resolution of Congress by which a portrait by this artist 
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was ordered, was passed before the occupation of Philadelphia. 
Its progress marks the vicissitudes of the revolutionary strug- 
gle ; commenced in the gloomy winter and half-famished 
encampment at Valley Forge, in 1778, the battles of Trenton, 
Princeton, and Monmouth intervened before its completion. 
At the last place Washington suggested that the view from the 
window of the farm-house opposite to which he was sitting, 
would form a desirable background, Peale adopted the idea, 
and represented Monmouth Court House and a party of Hes- 
sians under guard, marching out of it.* The picture was fin- 
ished at Princeton, ajid Nassau Hall is a prominent object in 
the background ; but Congress adjourned without making an 
appropriation, and it remained in the artist's hands. Laiayette 
desired a copy for the King of France ; and Peale executed one 
in 1779, which was sent to Paris ; but the misfortunes of the 
royal tamily occasioned its sale, and it became the property of 
the Count de Menou, who brought it ^aiu to this country and 
presented it to the National Institute, where it is now preserved. 
Chapman made two copies at a thousand dollars each ; and Dr. 
Craik, one of the earliest and warmest personal friends of 
Washington, their commissions as officers in the French war 
having been signed on the same day, (1754,) declared it a most 
faithful likeness of him as he appeared in the prime of hia 
life-t 

• MS. Letter of Titian E, Peale to George Livermore, Esq. 

I PHitiUELPEii, Feb. i. — His E^cellencj General WaBhicgton set off 
from this city to join the armj In New Jersey. During the course of 
his short stay, the only relief he haa enjoyed from service since he first en- 
tered it, he has been honored with every mark of esteem, kc. The Council 
of this Slate being desirous of having his picture in full lengtb, requested 
bis sitting for that purpose, which he politely complied with, and a striking 
likeness was taken by Mr, Peale, of this city. The portrait is to be placed 
in the council chamber. Don Jnan Marrailes, the Mmister of France, has 
ordered five copies, four of which, we bear, are to he sent abroad. — Pfn». 
Paeket, Feb. 11, 1778. Peale's first portrait was executed for Col. Aleian- 
der i his last is now in the Bryan Gallery, New York. He painted one in 
1776 for John Hancock, and besides that for New Jersey, others for Penn- 
SjWania and Maryland. 
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There is a tradition in the Peale family, honorably repre- 
sented through several generations, by public spirit and artistic 
gifts, that intelligence of one of the most important triumphs of 
the American arms was received by Washington in a despatch 
he opened while sitting to Wilson Peale for a miniature in- 
tended for his wife, who was also present The scene occurred 
one fine summer afternoon; and there is something attractive 
to the fancy in the association of this group quietly occupied in 
one of the most beautiful of the arts of peace, and in a com- 
memorative act destined to gratify conjugal love and a nation's 
pride, with the progress of a war and the announcement of a 
victory fraught with that nation's liberty and that leader's 
eternal renown. 

The characteristic traits of Peale's portraits of Washington 
now at the National Institute and Arlington House, and the era 
of our history and of Washington's life they embalm, make them 
doubly valuable in a series of pictorial illustrations, each of 
jrhich, independent of the degree of professional skill exhibited, 
is essential to our Washingtonian gallery. Before TrumbuU 
and Stuart had caught Irom th living man his aspect in 
maturity and age — the lorm kn t to athletic proportions by self- 
denial and activity, and clad tl e garb of rank and war, and 
the countenance open w th tr tl ad grave with thought, yet 
rounded with the co to r and ruddy with the glow of early 
manhood — was thus geniailj dehneated by the hand of a com- 
rade, and in the infancy of native art. Of the fourteen portraits 
by Peale, that exhibiting Washington as a Vii^inia colonel in 
the colonial force of Great Britain, is the only entire portrait 
before the revolution extant.* One was painted for the college 
of New Jersey, at Princeton, in 1780, to occupy a frame in which 
a portrait of George the Third had been destroyed by a cannon 
ball during the battle at that place on the 3d of January, 1777. 
It still remains in the possession of the College, and waa saved 

• A miniature, said to have been painted in I'la'I, at the ago of 25, has 
been engraved for Irving's Washington. 
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fortunately from the fire whieli a few years ago consumed Nas- 
sau Hall. Peak's last portrait of Washington, executed in 1783, 
he retained until his death, and two years since, it waa sold 
with the rest of the collection known as the " Peale Gallery," 
at Philadelphia. There is a pencil sketch also by this artist, 
framed with tlie wood of the tree in front of the famous Chew's 
house, around which centered the battle of Germantown.* 

A few octogenarians in the city of brotherly Iotc, used to 
speak, not many years since, of a diminutive family, the head of 
which manifested the sensitive temperament, if not the highest 
capabilities of artistic genius. This was Robbbt Edgs Pine. 
He brought to America the earliest cast of the Venus de Medici, 
which was privately exhibited to tiie select few — the manners 
and morals of the Quaker city forbidding its exposure to the 
common eye. He was considered a superior colorist, and was 
favorably introduced into society in Philadelphia by his ac- 
knowledged sympathy for the American cause, and by a grand 
project such as was afterwards partially realized by Trumbull ; 
that of ft series of historical paintings, illustrative of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, to embrace original portraits of the leaders, 
both civil and military, in that achievement, including the 
statesmen who wore chiefly instrumental in fVaming the Consti- 
tution and organizing the Gfovemment. He brought a letter of 
introduction to the father of the late Judge Hopkinson, whose 
portrait he executed, and its vivid tints and correct resem- 
blance, still attest to his descendants tie ability of the painter. 
He left behind him in London, creditable portraits of George the 
Second, Garriek, and the Duke of Northumberland. In the 
intervals of his business as a teacher of drawing and a votary 
of portraiture in general, he collected, from time to time, a large 
number of " distingriished heads," although, as in the case of 

•"The Editor of the Cirteinnati Engmrer was lately ahown a pencil 
sketeli of General WaBhington, taken from life by Cbarles Wilaon Peale, in 
the year 15T7. It was framed from a part of the elm-tree then standing in 
front of Chew's house, on the Germantown battle-ground, and the frame 
was made by a son of Dr. Cralej, of EcYolutionary fame." 
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Ceraochi, the epoch and country were unfavorahle to his am- 
bitious project ; of these portraits the heads of General Gates, 
Charles Carroll, Baron Steuben, and Washington, are the best 
knOTra and most highly prized. Pine remained three weeks at 
Mount Vernon, and his portrait bequeathes some features with 
great accuracy ; artists find in it certain merits not diseoTcrable 
m those of a later date ; it has the permanent interest of a rep- 
resentation from life, by a painter of established reputation ; yet 
its tone is cold and its effect unimpressive, beside the more 
bold and glowing pencil of Stuart. It has repose and dignity. 
In his letter to Washington, asking Ms cooperation in the design 
he meditated, Pine says, "I have been some time at Annapolis 
painting the portraits of patriots, legislators, heroes and beau- 
ties, ia order to adorn my large picture ; " and he seems to have 
commenced his enterprise with sanguine hopes of one day 
accomplishing his object, which, however, it was reserved for a 
native artist eventually to complete. That his appeal to Wash- 
igton was not neglected, however, is evident from an encoiir- 
^ng allusion to Pine and his scheme, in the correspondence of 
the former, " Mr. Pine," he says, " has met a favorable recep- 
tion in this country, and may, I conceive, command as much 
business as he pleases. He is now preparing materials for 
historical representations of the most important events of the 
war."* Pine's picture is in the possession of the Hopkinson 
family at Philadelphia. The fac-simUe of Washington's letter 
proves that it was taken in 1785. A large copy was purchased 
at Montreal, in 1817, by the late Henry Brevoort, of New York, 
and is now in the possession of his son, J. Carson Brevoort, at 
Bedford, L. 1. 1 

The profile likeness of Washington by Sharplbss, is a 
valuable item of the legacy which Art has bequeathed of those 
noble and benign features ; he evidently bestowed upon it 
his greatest skill, and there is no more correct faeial outline of the 
immortal subject in existence; a disciple of Lavater would 

• Spacks's Writings of Waehington. 

f This portrait is now iu the engraver's hands for the illustrated edition 
of this work. 
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probably find it the most available side-^aew for p 
jnforenc*; it is remarkably adapted to the burin, and has 
been once, at least, adequately engraved ; it also has the melan- 
choly attraction of being the last portrait of Washington taken 
from life. 

One of Canova'a fellow-workmen, in the first years of his 
artistic life, was a melancholy enthusiast, whose thirst for the 
ideal was deepened by a morbid tenacity of purpose and sensitive- 
ness of heart ; — a form of character peculiar to Italy ; in its 
voluptuous phase illustrated by Petrarch, in its stoical by 
Alfieri, and in its combination of patriotic and tender sentiments 
by Foscolo's " Letters of Jacopo Ortis." The political confusion 
that reigned in Europe for a time, seriously interfered with the 
pursuit of art ; and this was doubtless a great motive with Gui- 
SEPPB Cbracchi for visiting America ; but not less inciting was 
che triumph of freedom, of which that land had recently become 
the scene — a triumph that so enlisted the sympathies and fired 
the imagination of the repabliean sculptor, that he designed a 
grand national monument, commemorative of American Inde- 
pendence, and sought the patronage of the newly organized 
government in its behalf. Washington, individually, favored his 
design, and the model of the proposed work received the warm 
approval of competent judges ; but taste for art, especially for 
grand monumental statuary, was quite undeveloped on this side 
of the Atlantic, and the recipient of Papal orders found little 
encouragement in a young republic, too busy in laying the 
foundation of her civil polity, to give much thought to any 
memorials of her nascent glory. It was, however, but a question 
of time. His purpose is even now in the process of achieve- 
ment. Washington's native ^tate voluntarily undertook the 
enterprise for which the general government, in its youth, was 
inadequate; and it was auspiciously reserved for a native artist, 
and a single member of the original confederacy, to embody, in a 
style worthy of more than Italian genius, the grand conception 
of a representative monument, with Washington in a colossal 
equestritm statue as the centre, and the Virginia patriots and orators 
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of the Revolution, grouped around his majestic figure, Ceracchi, 
however, in aid of his elaborate project, executed the only series 
of marble portraitures from life of tie renowned founders of the 
national govemment : his busts of Hamilton, Jay, Trumbull, and 
Governor George Clinton, were long the prominent ornaments 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, in New York ; the latter, espe- 
cially, was remarkable, both in regard to its resemblance to the 
original, and as a work of art. His most important achieve- 
ment, howe^ er fl as a bust of Washington, generally considered 
the most ptifect lepresentation of the man and the hero com- 
bine! after btuarts and Iloudon's master-pieces. It is in the 
heroic stjie with a tiara. The fate of this valuable effigy was 
singuUf It was purchased by the Spanish Ambassador, as a 
gift to the Prmce of Peace, then at the height of his power at 
Madrid ; before the bust reached Spain, Godoy was exiled, and 
the minister recalled, who, on his arrival, transferred it, unpacked, 
to Richard Meade, Esq., of Philadelphia, in whose family it 
remained until two years ago, when, at the administrators' sale 
of that gentleman's fine collection of paintings, it was purchased 
by Govemeur Kemble, and can now be seen at his hospitable 
nuinsion, on the bmiks of the Hudson, 

The zeal of Ceracchi in his cherished purpose, is indicated 
by the assurance he gave Dr. Hugh Williamson — the historian of 
North Carolina, and author of the earliest work on the American 
climate, and one of the first advocates of the canal policy — when 
inviting him to sit for his bust — that he did not pay him the 
compliment in order to secure his vote for the national monu- 
ment, but only to perpetuate the " features of' the American 
Cato." With characteristic emphasis, the honest Doctor declined, 
on the ground that posterity would not care for his lineaments ; 
adding that, " if he were capable of being lured into the support of 
any scheme whatever, against his conviction of right, wood, and 
not stone, ought to be the material of his image."* 

Baffled, as Ceracchi ultimately was, in the realization of hopes 
inspired alike by his ambition as a sculptor and his love of 
* Dr. Hotiitck'B Essays. 
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republican institutions, he carried to Europe the proud distinction 
of haying taken the initiative in giving an enduring shape to the 
revered and then unfamiliar features of Washington. He exe- 
cuted two busts, one colossal, a oast of which was long in the 
New York Academy of Fine Arts. Impoverished, the darling 
scheme of hw life frustrated in America, and his own patriotic 
hope*, crushed by the victories of Bonaparte in Italy, and his 
rapid advances towards imperial sway, the enthusiastic artist 
brooded, with intense disappointment, over the contrast between 
the fresh and cnaberant national life, of which he had partaken 
here, and the vassalage to which Europe was again reduced. 
Napoleon and Washington stood revealed, as it were, side by 
side — the selfish asgi'andizement of the one, who trampled on 
humanity under the prestige of military fame, and the magna-- 
nimity of the other, content to be the immaculate agent of a free 
people, after sacriScing all for their welfare. Imbued with the 
principles and a witness of the self-control which consummated our 
revolutionary triumph, Ceracchi beheld, with an impatience that 
caution only restrained, the steady and unscrupulous encroachment 
of Bonaparte on all that is sacred in nationality and freedom. 
Somewhat of the deep indignation and the sacrificial will that 
nerved the hand of Charlotte Corday, somewhat of the fanaticism 
that moved the student-assassin of Kotzehue, and, perhaps, a little 
of the vengeful ire of Ravaillac, at length kindled the Italian 
blood of the sculptor. He became one of the most determined 
secret tonspirators against the now established usurper. The 
memoirs of the time speak of bis " exaggerated notions," his 
disdain of life, of the profound gloom that often clouded his soul, 
of the tears he alternately shed of admiration at the brilliant 
e\ploits of the conqueror, and of grief at the wrongs inflicted on 
the beautiful land of his nativity. "This man," says one fair 
chromcler of those exciting times, "has a soul of fire." A plot, 
which IS stigmatized as nefarious, and, according to rumor, was 
of the Fieschi stamp, aimed at the life of Bonaparte, when 
First Consul, was finally discovered, and Ceracchi became legally 
compromised as one of those pledged to its execution. He was 
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tried, boldlj acknswledged his murderous intention, and was 
ccndeinned to death, but this punishment was subsequently 
1 emitted to imprLsonmeiit , and the earnest lib.eral, the vindictive 
patriot, the giftei artist and seulptor of Washington, ended his 
tareer in an obs-i^ure dungecn of France. Some accounts, how- 
evi,r, award him a moie sanguinary fate, "At a tumult in 
Rome," says a lat<^ memoir of Prince Eugene de Beauharnais, 
he (the Prince) stiuck several times the man Ceracchi, who was 
aftorwarcb executed for an attempt on the life of the First 
CoDsul." 

His bust gives Washington a Roman look, but has been 
declared to exhibit more truly the expression of the mouth than 
any other work. Those of Hamilton and Governor Clinton, by 
this artist, are deemed, by their respective iamilies, as correct as 
portraits, as they are superior as pieces of statuary. And this 
is presumptive evidence in fiivor of the belief that Ceracehi's 
attachment to the heroic style did not seriously interfere with the 
general truth of his portraiture. 

The design of a statue was, therefore, only realized on the 
arrival of Hounotr. The history of this sculptor is a striking 
contrast to that of Ceracchi. A native of VersaOIes, he flourished 
at an epoch remarkably prolific of original characters in all 
departments of letters and art. Many of tliese, especially his 
own countrymen, have been represented by his chisel. He 
enjoyed a long and prosperous existence, having survived the 
taste he initiated, and the ftiends of his youth, but maintaining 
a most creditable reputation to his death, which occurred m 
his eighty-eighth year He rose to distinction by a new st j le, 
which appears to ha>e exhibited, accordmg to the subject, a 
remarkable simplicity on the one hand, and elaboration on the 
other. An over-estimate of the effect of details marred his more 
labored creations ; but he had a faculty of catching the air, and a 
taste in generalizing the conception, both of a real and fenciful 
subject, which manifested unusual genius. There was an indi- 
viduality about his best works that won attentiou and established 
his feme. Of the ideal kind, two were the subjects of much 
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critical remark, though for different rrasoiis. One of them was 
intended to exhibit the effect of cold — an idea almost t«o melo- 
dramatic and physical for sculpture, but quite in character for a 
Frenchman, aiming, even in his severe and limited art, at thea- 
trical effect. The otter was a statue of Diana — the object of 
numerous bon mots, first, because it was ordered by Catharine of 
Russia, who, it was generally thought, had no special affinity with 
the chaste goddess; and, secondly, on account of the volup- 
tuous character given it by the artist, which procured for his Diana 
the nam.e of Venus. Houdon's bust of Voltaire gained him renown 
at once in this department of his pursuit, and is a memorable 
example of his success. How various the characters whose 
similitudes are perpetuated by his chisel — Gluck and Buffon, 
Rousseau and D'AIembert, Mirabeau. and Washington ! Jeffer- 
son, in behalf of the State of Virginia, arranged with Houdon at 
Paris, to undertake the latt«r commission ; and he accompanied 
Dr. Franklin to the United States. He remained at Mount Ver- 
non long enough to execute a model of Washington's head, and 
(amiliarize himself with every detail of his features and the traits 
of his natural language ; but that implicit fidelity, now evident 
in the busts of our own leading sculptors, was not then in vogue, 
and the artists of the day were rather adepts in idealizing than 
in precise imitation of nature ; therefore, the result of Houdon's 
labors, though,' in general, satisfactory, cannot he. used with the 
mathematical exactitude, as a guide, which greater attention to 
minutiie would have secured. There is a sketeh by Stuart 
indicating some minute errors in the outline of Houdon's bust. 
On leaving, he presented Washmgton with the bas-relief which 
used to hang over his ciiair in the library at Mount Vcmon. 
He completed the statue after his return to Paris, and in the 
diary of Gouverneur Morris i>5 an entry noting his attendance at 
the artist's studio, to stand for the ftgure of his illustrious friend, 
whom, before he became corpulent, he is said to have resembled. 
He alludes to the circumstance as "being thehumble employ- 
ment of a mannikin;" and adds, "this is literally taking the 
advice of St. Paul, to bo all things to all men." The original 
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cast of the head of this statue is still at Mount Vemon, and the 
statue itself is the cherished ornament of the Capitol at 
Richmond, and has been declared, by one of Washington's 
biographers, to be " as perfect a resemblance, in face and figure, 
as the art admits ; " while, on the other hand, a critic of large and 
studious observation, who was well acquainted with the appear- 
ance of the original, says that, as a likeness, the head is inferior 
to Ceracchi's bust. The costume is authentic, that Washington 
wore as commander-in-chief; it has been assaOed with the 
usual arguments — its want of classical effect, and its undignified 
style ; but leas conservative reasoners applaud the truth of the 
drapery, and the work is endeared as a faithful and unique 
representation of the man — the only one from life, bequeathed 
by the art of the sculptor. " Judge Marshall," says Dr. Sparks in 
a letter to us, " once told me that the head of Houdon's statue at 
Richmond, seen at a point somewhat removed towards the side, 
from the front, presented as perfect a resemblance of the living 
man as he could conceive possible in marble." 

RauBBABDT Peale, when quite young, hecame the companion 
of his father's artistic labors. In compliment to the latter, 
Washington sat for a likeness to the novice of eighteen, vrho saya 
the honor agitated more than it inspired him, and he solicited his 
fether'a intercession and countenance on the memorable occasion. 
Of the precise value of Ms original sketch it is difficult to form an 
accurate opinion, but the mature result of his efforts to produce 
a portrait of Washington has attained a high and permanent 
fame. He availed himself of the beat remembered points, and 
always worked with Houdon's bust before him. This celebrated 
picture is the favorite portrait of a lai^o number of amateurs. It 
is more dark and mellowed in tint, more elaborately worked np, 
and, in some respecis, more effectively arranged, than any of its 
predecessors. Enclosed in an oval of well-imitated stone fret- 
work, vigorous in execution, rich in color, the brow, eyes, and 
month, fall of character — altogether it is a striking and impres- 
sive delineation. That it was thus originally regarded we may 
infer from the unanimous resolution of the U. S. Senate, in 1832, 
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appropriating two thousand dollars for its purchase, mid from the 
numerous copies of the original, in military costume, telonging 
to the artist, which have been and are still ordered. Rembrandt 
Peale is said t« be the only living artist who ever saw Wash- 
ington. In the pamphlet which he issued to authenticate the 
work, we find the cordial testimony to its fidelity and other 
merits of Lawrence Lewis, the eldest nephew of Washington ; 
of the late venerable John, Vawghan, of Bishop White, Rufus 
King, Charles Carroll, Edward Livingston, (General Smith, Dr. 
James Thatcher, and Judge Craneh. Chief Justice Marshall says 
of it : " It is more Washington himself than any portrait I have 
ever seen ; " and Judge Peters explains his approval by declaring, 
" I judge from its effect on my heart." 

****** 

No artist enjoyed the opportunities of Colonel Trumbull as 
the portrayer of Washington. As aide-de-camp he was familiar 
with his appearance in the prime of his life and its most exciting 
era. At the commencement of the Revolutionary struggle, this 
officer was among the most aetive, and essentially promoted the 
secure retreat of the American forces, under General Sullivan, 
from Rhode Island ; he, therefore, largely partook of the spirit 
of those days, came freely under the influence of Washington's 
character as it prevaded the earap, and had ample time and 
occasion to observe the Commander-in-Chief in his military 
aspect, and in social intercourse, on horseback, in the fi.eld, and 
at the hospitable board, in the couocils of war, when silently 
meditating his great work, when oppressed with anxiety, an- 
imated by hope, or under the influence of those quick and 
strong feelings he so early learned to subdue. After Trum- 
bull's resignation, and when far away from the scene of Wash- 
ington's glory, he painted his head from recollection, so dis- 
tinctly was every feature and expression impressed upon his 
mind. In the autumn of 1789 he returned from Europe, and 
began his sketches of the chieis and statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion, afterwards embodied in the pictures that adorn the Rotunda 
of the Capitol, and the originals of which, invaluable for their 
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authenticity, may now be seen in the gallery at New Haven. 
Here is preserved the most spirited portrait of Washington that 
exists — the only reflection of him as a soldier of freedom wor- 
thy of the name, drawn from life. The artist's own account of 
this work is given in his memoirs: "In 1792 I was again in 
Philadelphia, and there painted the portrait of General Wash- 
ington, now placed in the gallery at New Haven, the best, cer- 
tainly, of those that I painted, and the best, in my estimation, 
which exists in his heroic and military character. The city of 
Charleston, S, C, instructed Mr. W.- R. Smith, one of the rep- 
resentatives of South Carolina, to employ me to paint for them 
a portrait of the great man, and I undertook it eon amore, as the 
commission was unlimited, meaning to give his military charac- 
ter at the most sublime moment of its exertion — the evening 
previous to the battle of Trenton, when, viewing the vast supe- 
riority of Ms approaching enemy, the impossibility of again 
crossing the Delaware or retreating down the river, he conceives 
the plan of returning by a night march into the country from 
which he had been driven, thus cutting off the enemy's commu- 
nication and destroying the dep6t of stores at Brunswick." 
There is a singular felicity in this choice of the moment to rep- 
resent Washington, for it combines all the most desirable ele- 
ments of expression characteristic of the man. It is a moment, 
not of brilliant adiievement, but of intrepid conception, when the 
dignity of thought is united with the sternness of resolve, and 
the enthusiasm of a daring experiment kindles the habitual 
mood of self-control into an unwonted glow. As the artist 
unfolded his design to Washington, the memory of that event- 
ful night thrilled him anew; he rehearsed the circumstances, 
described the scene, and his jaee was lighted up as the memora- 
ble crisis in his country's fate and his own career was renewed 
bofore him. He spoke of the desperate chance, the wild hope, 
and the hazardous but fixed determination of that hour ; and, as 
the gratified painter declares, " looked the scene." " The 
result," he says, " was, m my own opinion, eminent' v sueeess- 
fiil, and the General was satisfied," Whether the observer of 
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the present day accedes to the opinion, that he "happily trans- 
ferred to the canvas the lofty expression of his animated coun- 
tenance, the resolve to conquer or perish ; " whether the picture 
comes up to his pre-coneeived ideal of the heroic view of Wash- 
ington or not, he must admit that it combines great* apparent 
fidelity, with more spirit and the genius of action, than al! other 
portraits. 

Although not so feaniliar as Stuart's, numerous good copies 
of Trumbull's Washington, some from hia own, and others by 
lat«r pencils, have rendered it almost as well known in this 
country Tontemporaries give it a decided preference; it re- 
call d 1 e 1 ad f the American armies, the man who was 
"firs n h hea s of hia countrymen," ere age relaxed the 
fecial m Is and modified the decisive lines of the mouth ; it 
was ass a «d n heir minds with the indignant rebuke- at Mon- 
mou h the b 11 a surprise at Trenton, and the heroic patience 
at Valley Forge; it was the Washington of their youth who 
led the armies of freedom, the modest, the brave, the vigilant 
and triumphant chief. Ask an eldei-ly Knickerbocker what 
picture will give you a good idea of Washington, and he will 
confidently refer you, as the testimony his father has taught 
him, to Trumbull's portrait in the City Hall. When La&yette 
first beheld a copy of this picture, in a gentleman's house in 
New Jersey, on his visit to this country, a few years before his 
death, he altered an exclamation of delight at its resemblance. 
An excellent copy, by Vanderlyn, adorns the U. S. House of 
Repreiaentatives, for the figure in which, Geo. B. Eapalye, Esq., 
a highly respected citizen of New York, stood with exemplary 
patience, for many days, wearing a coat, perhaps the first spec- 
imen of American broadcloth, that had been worn by Washing- 
ton. The air of the figure is as manly and elegant, the look as 
dignified and commanding, and the brow as practical in its 
moulding, as in Stuart's representation of him at a more advanced 
period ; but the &ce is less round, the profile more aquiline, the 
complexion has none of the fresh and ruddy hue, and the hair 
18 not yet blanched. I is, altogether, a keener, more active, less 
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thoughtful, but equally gracefiil and dignified man. He stands in 
au easy attitude, in full uniform, with his hand on his horse's neck ; 
and the most careless ohserrer, though ignorant of the subject, 
would recognize, at a glance, the image of a brave man, an 
intelligent officer, and an honorable gentleman. The excellent 
engraving of Durand has widely disaeminatfid Trumbull's spirited 
head of Washington. 

Although the concurrent testimony of those best fitted to 
judge, give the palm to Trwmbull's portrait, now in the gallery 
at New Haven, as the most faithful likeness of Washington in 
his prime, this praise se«ma to refer rather to the general 
expression and air, than to the details of the face. TrumbuJl 
often failed in giving a satisfactory likeness ; he never succeeded 
in rendering the complexion, as is obvious by comparing that 
of his picture in the New York Gty Hall with any or all of 
Stuart's heads ; the former is yellow, and gives the idea of a 
.bilious temperament, while the latter, in every instance, have 
the florid, ruddy tint, which, we are assured, was characteristic 
of Washington, and indicative of his active habits, constant 
exposure to the elements, and Saxon blood. The best efforts 
of TnimbuU were his first, careful sketches; he never could 
elaborate with equal effect ; the collection of small, original 
heads, from which his historical pictures were drawn, are invalu- 
able, as the most authentic resemblances in existpnc* of our 
revolutionary heroes. They have a genume look anl a spirited 
air, seldom discoverable in the enlarged copies 

"Washington," says Trumbull in descnbmg the picture, 
"is represented standing on elevated giound on the south side 
of the Creek at Trenton, a little below the stone bridge and mill. 
He has a reconnoitring glass in his hajid, with which he is sup- 
posed to have been examining the strength of the hostile army, 
pouring into and occupying Trenton, which he has just abandoned 
at their appearance ; and, having ascertMned their great superi- 
ority, as well in numbers as discipline, he is supposed to have 
been meditating how to avoid the apparently impending ruin, 
and to have just formed the plan which he executed during the 
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night. This led to the splendid success at Princeton on the 
following morning ; and, in the estimation of the great Frederic, 
placed his mUitary character on a level with that of the greatest 
commanders of ancient or modem times. Behind, and near, 
an attendant holda his horse. Every minute article of dress, 
down to the buttons and spurs, and tho buckles and straps of the 
horse furniture, were carefully painted from the different objects." 

The gentleman who was the medium of this commission to 
Trumbull, praised his work ; but aw^are of the popular sentiment, 
declared it not calm and peaceful enough to satisfy those for 
whom it was intended. With reluctance, the painter asked 
Washington, overwhelmed as he was with official duty, to sit for 
another portrait, which represents him in his cvery-day aspect, 
and, therefore, better pleased the citizens of Charleston. " Keep 
this picture," said Washington to the artist, speaking of the 
first experiment, "and finish it to your own taste." When tie 
Connecticut State Society of Cincinnati dissolved, a few of the 
members purchased it as a gift to Yale College. 

Gilbert Stuart's most cherished anticipation when ho left 
England for America, was that of executing a portrait of Wash- 
ington, A consummate artist in a branch which his own 
triumphs had proved could be rendered of the highest interest, 
he eagerly sought illustrious subjects for Ms pencil. This 
enthusiasm was increased in the present case, by the unsullied 
fame and the exalted European reputation of the Ainerican hero, 
by tho greatest personal admiration of his character, and by the 
fact that no satisfactory representation existed abroad of a man 
whose name was identical with more than Roman patriotism and 
magnanimity. Stuart, by a series of masterly portraits, had 
established his renown in. London; he had mingled in the best 
society ; his vigorous m ind was cognizant of all the charms that 
wit and acumen lend to human intercourse, and he knew the 
power which genius and vrill may so readily command. His 
own nature was more remarkable for strength than refinement; 
he was eminently fitted to appreciate practical talents and 
moral energy ; the brave truth of nature rather than her more 
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delicate effecta, were grasped and reproduced by his skill ; he 
might not have done justice to the ideal contour of Shelley, or 
the gentle features of Mary of Scotland, but could have perfectly 
reflected the dormant thunder of Mirabeau's countenance, and the 
argumentative abstraction that knit the brows of Samuel John 
son. He was a votary of truth in her boldest manifestations) 
and a delineator of character in its normal and sustained ele- 
ments. The robust, the venerable, the mora] picturesque, the 
mentally characteristic, he seized by intuition ; those lines of 
physiognomy which channeled by will the map of inward life, 
which years of consistent thought and action trace upon the 
countenance, the hue that, t« an observant eye, indicates almost 
the daUy vocation, the air suggestive of authority or obedience, 
firmness or vacillation, the glance of the eye, which is the measure 
of natural intelligence and the temper of the soul, the expression 
of the mouth that infallibly betrays the disposition, the tint of 
hair and mjuld ot features not only attestmg the period of life 
but revelling what that lite has been, whether toilsome or inert, 
selfmdulgcnt or adventurous, careworn or pleasurable — these, 
and sufh as these records of human tj, Stuart transferred, in 
Yi\ id coloi s and moit trustworthy outlines to the canvas. Instinct 
ive, therefore, was his zeal to delineate Washington ; a man, who, 
of all the sons of fame, most clearly and emphatically wrote his 
character in deeds upon the world's heart, whose traits required 
no imagination to give them effect and no metaphysical insight 
to unravel their perplexity, but were brought out by the exi- 
gencies of the time in distinct relief, as bold, fresh, and true as 
the verdure of spring and the lights of the firmament, equally 
recognized by the humblest peasant and the m<et gifted phi- 
losopher. 

To trace the history of each of Stuart's portraits of Washing- 
ton would prove of curious interest. One of his letters to a 
relative, dated the second of November, 1794, enables us to fix 
the period of the earliest experiment. " The object of my jour- 
ney," he says, " is only to secure a portrait of the President and 
finish yours." One of the succeeding pictures was bought from 
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tlie artist's studio by Mr, Tayloe, of Wasliington, and is, at 
present, owned by bis son, B. Ogle Tayloe, Esq. ; another was 
long in the possession of Madison, and is now in that of Gov, E. 
Coles, of Philadelphia. The full-lengtli, in tie Presidential 
mansion, at the seat of Government, was saved through the 
foresight and care of the late Mrs. Madison, when the city was 
taken by the British in the last war. Stuart, however, always 
denied that this copy was by him. Another portrait of undoubt- 
ed authenticity was offered to and declined by Congress, a few 
years ago, and is owned by a Boston gentleman ; and one graced 
the hospitable dwelling of Samuel Williams, the London banker. 
For a long period artistic productions on this side of the water 
were subjects of ridicule. Tudor not inaptly called the New 
England country meeting-houses "wooden lanterns;" almost 
every town boasted an architectural monstrosity, popularly 
known as somebody's " folly ; " the rows of legs in Trumbull's 
picture of the Signing of the Declaration, obtained for it the 
sarcastic name, generally ascribed to John Randolph, of "the 
shin piece ; " and Stuart's Jull length, originally painted for Lord 
Lansdowne, with one arm resting on his aword hilt, and the 
other extended, was distinguished among artists by the title of 
the " tea-pot portrait," from the reseniblance of the outline to 
the handle and spout of that domestic utensil. The feature, 
usually exaggerated in poor copies, and the least agreeable in the 
original, is the mouth, resulting from the want of support of those 
muscles consequent on the loss of teeth, a defect which Stuart 
vainly attempted to remedy by inserting cotton between the jaw 
and the lips ; and Wilson Peale more permanently, but not less 
ineffectually, sought to relieve by a set of artificial teeth. 

We have seen in western New York, a cabinet head of Wash- 
ington which bears strong evidence of Stuart's pencil, and is traced 
directly by its present owner to his hand, which was purchased 
of the artist and presented to Mr. Gilbert, a member of Congress 
from Columbia County, New York, a gentleman who held the 
original in such veneration that he requested, on his death-bed, to 
have the picture exhibited to his fading gaze, as it was the last 
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object he desired t« behold on eaj-th. The remarks of the latter 
artist indioate what a study he made of his illustrioug sitter : 
" There were," he said, " features in his fa*e totally different from 
what he had observed in any other human being ; the sockets of 
the eyes, for instance, were larger than what he ever met with 
before, and the upper part of the nose broader. All his features 
were indicative of the strongest passions ; yet, like Socrates, his 
judgment and great self-command made him appear a man of a 
different cast in the eyes of the world." The color of his eyes 
were a light greyish blue, but according to Mr. Custis, Stuart 
painted them of a deeper blue, saying, " in a hundred years they 
will have faded to the right color." 

While Congress was in session at Philadelphia, in J794, Stuart 
went thither with a letter of introduction to Washington, from 
John Jay. lie first met his illustrious subject on a reception 
evening, and was spontaneously accosted by him with a greeting 
of dignified urbanity. Familiar as was the painter with eminent 
inen, he afterwards declared that no human being ever awakened 
in him the sentiment of reverence to such a degree. For a 
moment, he lost his self-possession — with him an experience quite 
unprecedented — and it was not until several interviews that he 
felt himself enough at home with his sitter to g^ve the requisite 
concentration of mind to his work. This was owing not less to 
the personal impressiveness oi Washington — which all who came 
in contact with him felt and acknowledged — than to the profound 
respect and deep interest which the long anticipations of the 
artist had fostered in his own mind. He failed, probably from 
this cause, in his first experiment. No portrait-painter has left 
such a reputation for the faculty of eliciting expression by his 
social tact, as Stuart. He would even defer his task upon any 
pretext until he succeeded in making the sitter, as he said, " look 
like himself," To induce a natural, unconscious, and charac- 
teristic mood, was his initiative step in the execution of a 
portrait Innumerable are the anecdotes of his ingenuity and 
pprsiatence in carrying out this habit. More or less conversant 
with every topic of general interest, and endowed with rare con- 
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versational abUity and knowledge of character, he seldom failed 
to excite the ruling passion, magnetize the prominent idiosyn- 
crasy, or awaken the professional interest of the occupant of his 
throne, whether statesman, farraer, actor, judge, or merchant ; 
wid his fund of good stories, narrated with dramatic effect, by 
enchaining the attention or enlisting the sympathies, usually 
made the delighted listener self-oblivious and demonstratiye, 
when, with an alertness and precision like magic, the watchful 
limner transferred tte vital identity of his prc-occupied and 
fascinated subject, with almost breathing similitude. In Wash- 
ington, however, he found a less flexible chara:Cter upon which to 
scintillate his wit and open his anecdotical battery. Facility of 
adaptation seldom accompanies great individuality ; and a man 
whose entire life has been oppressed with responsibility, and in 
whom the prevalent qualities are conscience and good sense, can 
scarcely be expected to possess humor and geniality in tlie same 
proportion as self-control and reflection. On the professional 
themes of agriculture and military science, Washington was 
always ready to converse, if nbt with enthusiasm, at least in an 
attentive and intelligent strain ; but the artilleiy of repartee, and 
the sallies of fancy, made but a slight impression upon his grave 
and reserved nature. He was deficient in language — far more a 
man of action than of words — and had been obliged to think too 
much on vast interests, to " carry America in his brain," as one 
of his eulogists has aptly said, to readily unbend in colloquial 
diversion. By degrees, however, the desirable relation was 
established between himself and the artist, who, of several por- 
traits, justly gave the preference to the Lansdowne picture and 
the unfinished one now possessed by the Boston Athenreura, 
They, doubtless, are the most perfect representations of Wash- 
ington, as he looked at the time they were executed, and will 
ever be the standards and resource of subsequent delineators. 
The latter, supposed by many to have been his original " study," 
engaged his attention for months. The freshness of color, the 
studious modelling of the brow, the mingling of clear purpose 
and benevolence in the eye, and a thorough nobleness and dig- 
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nity in the whole head, realize all tlie most intelligent admirer of 
the original has imagined — not, indeed, when thinking of him as 
the intrepid leader of armies, but in the last analysis and com- 
plete im^e of the hero in retirement, in ali the consciousness 
of a sublime career, unimpeaehable fidelity to a national trust, 
and the etomal gratitude of a free people. It is this master- 
piece of Stuart that has not only perpetuated, but distributed 
over the globe the resemblance of Washington, It has been 
sometimes lamented, that so popular a work does not represent 
him in the aspect of a suecessfiil warrior, or in the flush of 
youth ; but there seems to be a singular harmony between this 
venerable image — so majestic, benignant, and serene — and the 
absolute character and peculiar example of Washington, sep- 
arated from what was purely incidental and contingent in his 
life. Self-control, endurance, dauntless courage, loyalty to a 
just but sometimes desperate cause, hope through the most 
hopeless crises, and a tone of feeling the most exalted, united 
"to habits of candid simplicity, are better embodied in such a 
calm, magnanimous, mature image, full of dignity and sweet- 
ness, than if portrayed in battle array or melodramatic attitude. 
Let such pictures as David's Napoleon — with prancing steed, 
flashing eye, and waving sword — represent the mere victor and 
military genius ; hut he who spumed a crown, knew no watch- 
word but duty, no goal but freedom and justice, and no reward 
but the approval of conscience and the gratitude of a country, 
lives more appropriately, both to memory and in art, under the 
aspect of a finished life, crowned with the harvest of honor and 
peace, and serene in the consummation of disinterested purpose. 
A letter of Stuart's which appeared in the New York Even- 
ing Post, in 185S,* attested by threx! gentlemen of Boston, with 

•EsTRiCT from articlt in Evening Foal, N. Y., March ISth, 1853:— 

It may set this question at rest to stale, that Stuart himself has given 
an account of all the portraits of Washington that he painted. 

A gcntlcmau of Philadelphia has in his possession the originals of tha 
following documents. [Edit. PBsi,'\ — 

BiR t-1 am Trailer promise to Mra. Bingham, to sit for ,i>a to-morrow at nino o'clock, 
»ii.|-"ijhiTi?toltno«intbeMnyeniontto you that I should do eo, aod whether it shall 
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one from Washington making the appointment for a sitting, 
proves the error long current in regard both to the dates 
and the number of this artist's original portraits. He there 
distinctly states that he never executed but three from life, the 
first of which was so unsatisfactory that he destroyed it ; the 
second was the picture for Lord Lansdowne ; and the third, 
the one now belonging to the Boston Atheniemn. Of these 
originals he made twenty-six copies. The finishing touches 
were put to the one in September, 1795, and to the other, at 
Philadelphia, in the spring of 1796. This last, it appears by a 
letter of Mr. Custis, which wo have examined, was undertaken 
fljrainst the desire of Washington, and at the earnest solicitation 

lie ut ynnr own lionte, (a9 she talked of tlie Slate-Honsa.) I Bead tbiB note to yoD lo 
ask informfltion,— I am. Sir, yom obedient aervL, 

QBO. 'WABHINGTOS. 
MondBj Evening, IKS. April. 1T96. 

endorsed in Waahington'a handwriting, — " Mr. Stuart, 
folloiving cert 

George Wasbini 

Is. espeelallj as ] 

thlB to Mb brotber. Time WlllUni 

QT. STDART. 



fBr said Samud. 








BosTOH. 9!A day of ManA, 
































N.B,-Mr. Stuart painted In 
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The picture alluded to in the above note of the late Timo WiUiams, as 
bMng thtn in Mr. Stuart's posseesion, is the on? doit in tho Boston Athens- 
um ; and that whiuh belonged to the late Samuel Wiiliums, Esq., alluded to 
in Mr. Stuarl'a note aboye quoted, is jet eitant and owned by the son of an 
American gentleman, (John J). Lewis, &g.,) who died in London some rears 
since, where it still remains. Mr. Williama had paid for it at the sale of the 
personal effects of the Marquis of Lansdowne, — to whom it was ori^nally 
presented by Ut. Bingbam, of Philadelphia, — two thousand guineas. 

It is this portFait, full length and life size, from which the bad engraving 
was made bj Eeatb, so many copies of which are still to be seen in this 
country. 
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of his wife, who wished a portrait from life of her illustrious 
Kusband, to be placed among the other family pictures at Mount 
Vernon. For this express purpose, and to gratify her, the artist 
commenced the work, and Washington agreed to sit once more. 
It was left, intentionally, unfinished, and when subsequently 
claimed by Mr. Custis, who offered a premium upon the orig- 
inal price, Stuart excused himself, much to the former's dissat- 
isfaction, on the plea that it was a requisite l^a«y for his chil- 
dren. Simultaneously with the Lansdowne portrait the artist 
executed for William Constable that now in the possession of 
his grandson, Henry E. Pierrepont, Esq., of Brooklyn, L. I. 
Motives of personal friendship induced the artist to exert his 
best skill in this instance ; it is a fac-simile of its prototype, and 
the expression has been thought even more noble and of higher 
significanoe, more in accordance with the traditional character 
of the subject, than the Athenieum picture. It has the eyes 
looking off, and not at the spectator, as in the latter, Mr. Con- 
stable, the original proprietor, was aid to General Washington ; 
and when Lafayette visited this country in 1834, upon entering 
the drawing-room at Brooklyn Heights, where the picture hangs, 
he exclaimed, " That is my old friend, indeed ! " Colonel Nicho- 
las Fish, and General Van Rensselaer, joined in attesting the 
superior correctness of the likeness. 

The usual objection to Stuart's Washington is a certain fee- 
bleness about the lines of the mouth, which does not correspond 
with the distinct outline of the frontal region, the benign yet 
resolved eye, and the harmonious dignity of the entire head ; 
but this dofc«t was an inevitable result of the loss of teeth, and 
their imperfect substitution by a false set. In view of the state 
of the arts in this country at the period, and the age of Wash- 
ington, we cannot but congratulate ourselves that we have so 
pleasing and satisfactory a portrwt, and exclaim, with Leslie, 
" how fortunate it was that a painter existed in the time of Wash- 
ington, who could hand him down looking like agentleman!" 
Dr. Marshall, brother of the Chief Justice, said that Washington 
did not resemble Pine's portrait, when he knew him. that Wert- 
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muller's had too yreiieh a look, another by Lutaer had eyes too 
light, hilt that Stuart's was prodigiously " like." 

Opinions are quite diverse in regard to the Wertmullbb por- 
trait. There are many points of executive merit in the original 
not completely rendered in the engraving ; the air of the head, 
the grave and refined look, well-arranged hair, neat ruffles, and 
old-fasbioned coat, sprinkled at the shoulders with powder, at 
once give the somewhat vague yet unmistakable impression of 
"the portrait of a gentleman." There is an expression of firm- 
ness and eiear-sightedncss, and an erect, brave attitude which re- 
veals the soldier ; and there is more animation than we are 
accustomed to see in portraits of Washington. The latter trait 
is probably that which led to the selection of this picture as an 
illustration to living's Biography. 

Adolphe UlricWehtmoiler was a devoted student of arf^ but 
ills taste and style were chiefly formed under the influence of the 
old French Academy— and long before the delicate adherence to 
nature which now redeems the best modem pictures of French 
artists, had taken the place of a certain artificial excellence and 
devotion to mere effect. The career of this accomplished painter 
was marked by singular vicissitudes ;— a native of Stockholm, 
after preparatory studies there, he went to Paris, and remained 
several years acquiring both fame and fortune by his pencil ; the 
latter, however, was nearly al! lost by the financial disasters at 
the outbreak of the Revolution, and WertmuUer embarked for 
America, and arrived in Philadelphia in 1794. He was well re- 
ceived and highly estimated ; Washington sat to him ;* in 1796 
he returned to Europe, but, after a brief period, the failure of a 
commercial house at Stockholm, in whose care he had placed 
his funds, so vexed him, that he returned to Phladelphia in 1800, 
where he soon after exhibited his large and beautiful picture of 
" Dance "—-which, while greatly admired for the executive talent 
it displayed, was too exceptionable a subject to meet with the 
approbation of the sober citizens, whose sense of propriety was 

See notice of Wertmulier in Analeelit Magazine, 181B, 
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80 m«eii more vivid than their enthusiasm for art. Wertmuller 
soon after married a lady of Swedish descent, purchased a farm 
at Marcus Hook in Delaware, and resided there in much comfort 
tmd tranquillity, until his death in 1812. His pictures were sold 
at auction ; and a small copy of the " Daiife " brought $500 ; the 
original, some years after, being purchased in New York for 
three times that sum. In an appreciative notice of him, which 
appeared soon after his death in a leading literary journal, there 
is the following just reference to his portrait of Washington : 
" It has been much praised and frequently copied on the continent 
of Europe ; but it has a forced and foreign air, into which the 
painter seems to have fallen by losing sight of the noble presence 
before him, in an attempt after ideal dignity," • 

Wertmuller was eminent in his day for miniatures and oil 
portraits. Our first knowledge of him was derived from the su- 
perb picture of Dante, which, for some time, occupied a nook, 
curtained from observation, in the studio of the late Henry Inman, 
of New York, and it was exhibited in Washington City, thirty 
years ago. There was fine drawing and rich color in this volup- 
tuous creation — enough to convey a high idea of the skill and 
grace of the artist. With this picture vividly in the mind, it is 
difficult to realize that the chaste, subdued portrait of Washing- 
ton was from the same hand. 

It was confidently asserted, tiiat Washington invariably noted 
in his diary his sittings to portrait painters, and that no entry 
appears in reference to this picture. Its claim to originality was, 
therefore, questioned. With the impatience of the whole subject, 
however, that Washington confessed at last, he may have ceased 
to record what became a penance ; and were the picture satisfac- 
tory in other respects, we should not be disposed to complain 
that it was skilfully combined from other portrmts. But, in our 
view, the engraving, at least, has intrinsic faults. It is neither 
the Washington familiar to observation as portrayed, nor to fan- 
cy as idealized. There is a self-conscious expression about the 
mouth, not visible in Stuart's or Trumbull's heads, and out of 
* Analectic Mugazine. 
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character in itself; the eyebrows are raised so as to indicate either 
a supercilious or a surprised mood, both alien to Washington's 
habitual state of mind ; it is impossible for the brows to be knit 
between the eyes, and arched over them at the same time, as in 
this engraving; the eyes themselves have a staring look; the 
STiimation so much wanted is here obtained at the expense of that 
serenity which was a normal characteristic of the man; we miss 
the modesty, the latent power, the plaeid strength, so intimately 
associated with the looks as well as the nature of Washington ; 
the visage is UiO elongated ; compared with the Atherueum por- 
trait this picture has a common-place expre^on ; it does not ap- 
proach it in moral elevation ; we should pass it by in a gallery 
as the likeness of a gentleman and a brave officer, but not linger 
over it as the incarnation of disinterested, magnanimous, loyal 
courage, such as lent a certain unconscious, impressive, and su- 
perior aspect to Washington, and divided him, by an infinite 
distanee, from the mob of vulgar heroes, 

******** 

The latest and most triumphant attempt to embody and illus- 
trate the features, form and character of Washington in statuary, 
was made by the late American sculptor — Thomas Ceawpord. 
How well he studied, and how adequately he reproduced the head 
of his illustrious subject, niay be realized by a careful examina- 
tion of the noble and expressive marble bust of Washington from 
his diisel, now in the possession of John Ward, Esq., of New 
York. Essentially, and as far as contour and proportions are 
concerned, based upon the model of Houdon, — this beautiful and 
majestic efligy is instinct with the character of its subject, so that 
while satisfactory in detail as a resemblance caught from nature, 
it, at the same time, is executed in a spirit perfectly accordant 
with the traditional impressions and the instinctive ideas whence 
we derive our ideal of the man, the chieftain and the patriot ; the 
moulding of the brow, the pose of the head, and especially the ex- 
pression of the mouth, are not less authentic than effective. But 
the crowning achievement of this artist is his equestrian statue ex- 
ecuted for the State of Vii^inia, and now the grand trophy and 
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ornament of her Capitol. "When on the evening of his arrivyl, 
Crawford went to see, for the first time, his Washington itt bronze 
at the Munich foundry, he was surprised at the dusky pre«inets 
of the vast area ; suddenly torches flashed illumination on the mag- 
nificent horse and rider, and simultaneously burst iotth from a 
hundred voices a song of tiiumph and jubilee ; thus the delighted 
Germans congratulated their gifted brother and hailed the sub- 
lime work — typical to them of American freedom, patriotism 
and genius. The Bavarian king warmly recognized its original 
merits and consummate effect ; the artists would suffer no inferior 
hands to pack and despatch it to the sea-aide ; peasants greeted its 
triumphal progress ; the people of Richmond were emulous to share 
the task of conveying it from the quay to Capitol Hill ; mute 
admiration followed by ecstatic cteers, hailed its luiveiling, and 
the most gracious native eloquence inaugurated its erection. 
We might descant upon the union of naajesty and spirit in the 
figure of Washington, and the vital truth of action in the horse, 
die air of command and of rectitude, the martial vigor and grace, 
so instantly felt by the popular heart, and so critically praised 
by the adept ia sculpture cognizant of the difficulties to over- 
oome, and the impression to be absolutely conveyed by such a 
work in order to make it at once true to nature and to character ; 
we might repeat the declaration that no figure ancient or modern, 
so entirely illustrates the classical definition of oratory, as con- 
sisting in action, as the statue of Patrick Henry, one of the grand 
accessories of the work, — ^whieh seems instinct with that memo- 
rable utterance, " Give me liberty, or give me death ! " By a 
singular and affecting coincidence, the news of Crawford's death 
reached the United States simultaneously with the arrival of the 
ship containing this colossal bronze statue of Washington — his 
crowning achievement." In this work, the first merit is natural- 
ness ; although full of equine ardor, the graceful and noble animal 
is evidently subdued by his' rider; calm power is obvious in the 
man ; restrained eagerness in the horse ; Washington's left hand 
is on the snaffle bridle, which is drawn ba«k ; he sits with perfect 
ease and dgnity, the head and face a little turned to the left, as if 
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[lis attention had just been called in that direetioa, either in ex- 
pectancy, or to give an order; he points forward and a little up- 
wards; the figure is erect, the chest thrown forward, the knees 
pressed to the saddle, the heel nearly beneath the shoulder, and 
tJic sole of the toot almost horizontal. The seat is a military and 
Hot a hunting seat ; the horse is recognized by one acquainted 
with breeds, as "a charger of Arab blood." 

His hands were large, as became one inured to practical 
achievement; hb forehead was of that square mould that ac- 
companies an executive mind, not swelling at the temples, as in 
the more ideal conformation of poetica] men ; a calm and be- 
nevolent light usually gleamed from his eyes, and they flashed, 
at times, with valorous purpose or stem indignation ; but they 
were not remarkably lai^e as in persons of more fluency, and 
foretold Washington's natural deficiency in language, proclaim- 
ing the mtm of deeds, not words ; neither had they the liquid hue 
of extreme sensibility, nor the varying light of an unsubdued tem- 
perament ; their habitual expression was self-possessed, serene 
and thoughtful. There was a singular breadth to the face, in- 
variably preserved by Stuart, but not always by Trumbull, who 
often gives an aquiline and somewhat elongated visage ; no good 
physiognomist can fail to see in his nose that dilation of the nos- 
tril Mid prominence of the ridge which belong to resolute and 
spirited characters ; the distance between the eyes marks a ca- 
pacity to measure distances and appreciate form and the relation 
of space; but these special traits are secondary to the carriage 
of the body, and the expression of the whole face, in which ap- 
pear to have blended an unparalleled force of impression. When 
fully possessed of the details of his remarkable countenance, and 
inspired by the record hi a w turn from the description 
of those -who beheld th n an n eback, at the head of an 

army, presiding over th a n n ils, or seated in the draw- 

ing-room, to any of the p aits w f 1 that no artist ever caught 
his best look, or transm ed h fa es when kindled by that 
matchle-is soul. If we compare any selection of engravings with 
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each other, so inferior aro the greater part extant, we find such 
glaring discrepancies tliat douhts multiply ; and we realize that 
art never did entire justice to the idea, the latent significance, 
and the absolute character of "Washington. There is dignity in 
Houdon's hust, an effective facial angle in the crayon of Sharp- 
less, and elegance, wisdom and benignity in Stuart's head ; but 
what are they, each and all, in contrast with the visage we 
behold in fancy, and revere in heart 1 It has been mgeniously 
remarked, that the letters received by an individual indicate his 
character better than those he writes, because they surest what 
he elicits fi-om others, and thereby furnish the best key to his 
scope of mind and temper of soul ; on the same principle the 
likeness drawn, not trom the minute descriptions, but the vivid 
impressions of those brought into intimate contact with an illus- 
trious character, are the most reliable materials for his portrait; 
they reflect the man in the broad mirror of humanity, and are the 
faithful daguerreotypes which the vital radiance of his nature 
leaves on the consciousness of mankind. 
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WASHINGTON'S FAREWELL ADDRESS. 

[The origioal MS. of the Farewell Address, in Washington's haadwrititig, sDd 
with his reviaiODS and alteratioos, haviag been pnrohased by jAUEa Lknoi, 
Esii., of NewYork.tbat gentlemaa caused a few copies of it, with some iilus- 
tralive documenta, to be printed for private distribution. By permissioD of 
Mr. Lenox it is here reprinted, with the alterations, and with his explanatory 

PREFACE. 

Tnja reprint of Washington's Farewell Address to the People of 
the United States, is made from the original inaansci'ipt recently sold 
in Philadephia by the Administrators of the late Mr. David C. Olaj- 
poole, in w ho-.e posaeision it had been trom the date of its first publi- 
cation Thi„ papir 13 entirely in the antograph of Washington : no 
one acquainted with his handwriting cin suspect it, and donbt for a 
moment the statements to thit efieot made by Mr, Claypoole and 
Mr Bawle 

Upon esamiDing the mannacript it was found that, in addition to 
its importance as an historical document, and its value from being in 
the autograpb of Washington, it was of great interest as a literary 
curiosity, and threw light upon the disputed question of the anthorship 
of the Address It clearly shows the proceia by which that paper wis 
wrought into the form in which it was first given to the public , and 
notea written on thu margin of passages and paragraphs, which have 
been erased, prove, almost beyond a doubt, that tlu' draft was sub- 
mitted to the judgment of other persons Such memoranda were 
unnecessary either for Washington's own dirtction on a subiequent 
revision, or for the gnidanee of the printer , but he might very natu 
rally thus note the reasons which have led him to make the altera- 
tions before he asked the advice and opinion of his friends. It seems 
probable, therefore, that this is the very draft sent to General Hamilton 
and (Jhief Jnstioe Jay, as related in the letter of the latter. Some of 
the alterations, however, were evidently made during the writing of 
the paper ; for in a few instances a part, and even the whole, of a 
sentence is struck out, which afterwards occurs in the body of the 
Address. 
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Mr. Clajpoole's description of tlie appearance of the manuscript is 
TOTj accurate. There are mauj" alterations, corrections, and inter- 
lineations; and whole senteDces and paragraphs are sometimes oWit- 
erated. All these, however, have been deciphered without much 
trouble, and carefully noted. 

It was thought beat to leave the test in this edition as it was flrst 
printed : only two slight verbal variations were found betweeu the 
corrected manuscript, and the common printed copies. All the inter- 
lineations and alterations are inserted in brackets [ ], and where, in 
any case, words or sentences have been struck out, either with or 
without corrections in the text to supply their place, these portions 
have been deciphered and are printed in notes at the foot of the page. 
The reader will thus be enabled to perceive at a glance the changes 
made in the composition of the address ; and if the draft made by 
General Hamilton, and read by him to Mr. Jay, should be published, 
it will be seen how far Washington adopted the modifications and 
su^estions made by them. 

When this preface was thus far prepared for the jn-ess, an opportu- 
nity was afforded, through the kindness of John 0. Ilamilttin Esq., to 
examine several letters which passed between Washington and General 
Hamilton relating to the Address, and also a copy of it in the hand- 
writing of the latter. It appears from these communications that the 
President, both in sending to him a rough draft of the document, 
and at subsequent dates, requested him to prepare such an Address as 
he thought would be appropriate to the occasion ; that Washington con- 
sulted him particularly, and most minutely, on many points connected 
with it; and that at different times General Hamilton did forward to 
the President three drafts of such a paper. The first was sent back 
to him with suggestions for its correction and enlai^ment : from the 
second draft thus altered and improved, the manuscript now printed 
may be supposed to have been prepared by Washington, and trans- 
mitted for final esaminatiun to General Hamilton and Judge Jay ; and 
with it the third draft was returned to the President, and may prob- 
ably yet be found among his papers. 

The copy in the possession of Mr. Hamilton is probably the second 
of tliesctlirofl drafts: it is verymuch altered and corrected throughout. 
In comparing it with that in Washington's autograph, the sentiments 
are found to be the same, and the words used are very frequently iden- 
tical. Some of tiie passages erased in the manuscript are in the 
draft : three paragraphs, viz. those on pages 50, 51, and 52 have noth- 
ing corresponding to them in the draft ; but a space is left in it, 
evidently for the insertion of additional matter. The comparison of 
these two papers is exceedingly curious. It is difficult to conceive 
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how two persons could expreaa the same ideas in aubstantiaUy the 
same language, and jet with such diversity in the construction of the 
sentences, and the position of the words, 

J. L. 
New ToKK, April 12, 1S50. 



FAEEWELL ADDRESS. 

Fribbds, and Fellow-Citizens : 

The period for a nevr election of a Citizen, to administer the 
Executive Government of the United States, being not far dis- 
tant, and the time actually arrived, when your thoughts must be 
employed in designating the person, who is to be clothed with 
that important trust [ * ], it appears to me proper, especially as 
it may conduce to a more distinct expression of the public voice, 
that I should now apprise you of the resolution I have formed, 
to decline being considered atliong the nuKiber of those, out of 
whom a choice is to be ijiade, 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me the justice to be as- 
sured, that this resolution has not been taken, without a strict 
regard to all the considerations appertaining to the relation, 
which binds a dutiful dtizen to his country — and that, in with- 
drawing the tender of service which silence in ray situation 
might imply, I am influenced by no diminution of zeal for your 
future interest, no deficiency of gratefiil respect for your past 
kindness ; but [am supported by] f a fall conviction that the 
step is compatible with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance hitherto in, the oiRce to 
which your suffrages have twice called me, have been a uniform 
sacrifice of inclination to the opinion of duty, and to a deference 
for what appeared to be your desire. — I constantly hoped, that it 
would have been much earlier in my power, consistently with 
motives, which I was not at liberty to disregard, to return to 
that retirement, from which I had been reluctantly drawn. — The 
strength of my inclination to do this, previous to the last elec- 
• for another term f act under 
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tion, had eTcti led to the preparation of an address to declare it 
to you ; but mature reflection on the then perplexed and critical 
posture of our aSairs with foreign Nations, and the unanimous 
advice of persons entitled to my confidence, impelled me to 
abandon the idea, — 

I rejoice that the state of your concerns, external as well as 
internal, no longer renders the pursuit of inclination incompat- 
ible with the sentiment of duty, or propriety ; and [am per- 
suaded] * whatever partiality [may be retained] f for my servi- 
ces, [that] J in the present circumstances of our country [you] 
will not disapprove my deterniinatioa to retire. 

The impreasions, [with] g which, I first [undertook] | the 
arduous trust, were explained on the proper occasion. — In the 
discharge of this trust, I will only say, that I have, with good 
intentions, contributed [towards] •f the organization and admin- 
istration of the government, the best exertions of which a very 
fallible judgment was capable. Not unconscious, in the outset, 
of the inferiority of my qualifications, experience in my own 
eyes, [perhaps] still more in the eyes of others, has [strength- 
ened] ** the motives to difiidence of myself; and every day the 
increasing weight of years admonishes me more and more, that 
the shade of retirement is as necessary to me as it will be wel- 
come. — Satisfied that if any circumstances have ^ven peculiar 
value to my services, they were temporary, I have the conso- 
lation to believe, that while choice and prudence invite me to 
quit the political scene, patriolasm does not forbid it. [ f f ] 

» that f acj portion ot jou may jet reU\a % eTcn they 

g under 1 accepted T to •* not lessened 

If May I also base that of knowing in my retreat, that the inroluntarj er- 
rors, I baTc probably committed, have been the sources of no serious or laEting 
mischief to our country. I may then expect to realize, without alloy, the 
Bweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my fellow-citizens, the benign 
influence of good laws under a free government ; the ever favorite object of 
mj heart, and the happy reward, I trust, of our mutual carea, dangers and 
laboura. 

In tbe margin opposite this paragraph is the following note in Washing- 
ington'fl Autograph also erased, "obliterated to avoid the imputation of 
affected modesty." 
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In. looking forward to the moment, which is [int«niledj to 
terminate the career of my puhlic life, my feelings do not 
permit me to suspend the deep acknowledgment [of]* that 
deht of gratitude which I owe to my beloved country,-— for 
the many honors it has conferred upon me ; still more for the 
stedfast confidence with which it has supported me ; and for 
the opportunities I have thence enjoyed of manifesting my 
inviolable attachment, by services faithful and persevering, 
though [in usefulness unequal] f to my zeal, — If benefits have 
resulted to our country 'from these services, let it always be 
remembered to your praise, and as an instructive example in 
our annals, that, [ J ] under circumstances in which the Passions 
agitated in every direction were liable to [mislead], § amidst 
appearances sometimes dubious, — vicissitudes of fortune often 
discouraging, — in situations in which not unfrequently want 
of success has countenanced the spirit of criticism [the con- 
stancy of your support] was the essentia] prop of the efforts 
and [a] | guarantee of the plans by which they were effected. 
Profoundly penetrated with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to the grave, as a strong incitement to unceasing vows [ If ] that 
Heaven may continue to you the choicest tokens of its benefi- 
cence — that your union and brotherly aifection may be per- 
petual — that the free constitution, which is the work of your 
hands, may be sacredly maintained — that its administration in 
every department may be stamped with wisdom and virtue — 
that, in fine, the happiness of the people of these States, under 
the auspices of liberty, may be made complete, by so carefiil 
a preservation and so prudent a use of this blessing as will 
acquire to them the glory [**] of recommending it to the 
applause, the affection, and adoption of every nation which is 
yet a- stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, 1 ought to stop. — But a solicitude for your 
welfiire which cannot end hut with my life, and the apprehen- 
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sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, [urge me on an occa- 
sion like the present, to offer] * to yosir solema contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent review, some sentiments ; 
which are the result of much reflection, of no inconsiderable 
observation, [ f ] and which appear to me all important to the 
periiianency of your felicity as a people, — These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom as you can only see in them, the 
disinterested warnings of a departing friend, who can [possibly] 
have no personal motive to bias his counsels. — [Nor can I 
foi^et, as an encouragement to it your indulgent reception of 
my sentiments on a former and not dissimilar occasion.] 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with every ligament of 
your hearts, no recommendation of mine is necessary to fortify 

or confirm liie attachment. 

The Unity of Government which constitutes you one people, 
is also now dear to you. — It is justly ao ; — ^for it is a main Pillar 
in the Edifice of your real independence ; [the support] of your 
tranquillity at home; your peace abroad; of your safety; [J] 
of your prosperity [§]; of that very Liberty which you so 
highly prize. — But as it is easy to foresee, that from [different] \ 
causes, and from different quarters, much pains will be taken, 
many artifices employed, to weaken in your minds the convic 
tion of this truth ; — as this is the point in your [political] fortress 
against which the batteries of internal aad external enemies will 
be most constantly and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed, it is of infinite moment, that you should 
properly estimate the inunense value of your national Union to 
your collective and individual happine^ ; — that you should 
cherish [^] a cordial, habitual, and immoveable attaehment [to 
it, accustoming yourselves to think and speak of it as of the 
Palladium of your political safety and prosperity ; watohing for 



• enconraged by the remembrancB of your indulgent reception of m; 
intiments on aa accaeion not dls^mikr to the present, urge me to offer 
t Kod eiperienoe J in every relation % in erery shape 

I Tarioos ^ towards it 
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its preaeiration with jealnus anxiety ; discouiitenancing what 
f'ver may suggest even a suspiciiiii that it can in any event be 
abandoned, and indignantly frowning upon the first dawning of 
every attempt to alienate any portion of our Country from the 
rest, or to enfeeble the safred ties which now link together the 
various parts.] *■ — 

For this you have every inducement of sympathy and 
interest. — Citizens [by birth or choice of a common country], f 
that country baa a right to concentrate your aifections. — The 
name of American, which belongs to you, in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride of Patriotism, more 
than any appellation [ J ] derived from local discriminations, 
— With slight shades of difference, you have the same Religion, 
Maimers, Habits, and political Principles. — You have in a 
common cause fought and triumphed together.— The Inde- 
pendence and Liberty you possess are the work of joint coun- 
cils, and joint efforts — of common dangers, sufferings and suo- 
ceases. — 

But these considerations, however powerftdly they address 
themselves to your sensibility, are greatly outweighed by those 
which apply more immediately to your Interest. — Here every 
portion of our country finds the most commanding motives. for 
carefully guarding and preserving the Union of the whole. 

The North in an [unrestrained] | intercourse with the South, 
protected by the equal Laws of a common government, finds in 
the productions of the latter [|] great additional resources of 
maritime and commercial enterprise — and precious materials 
of manufacturing industry. — ^The South in tte same intercourse, 

* that you should accustom youraeJvee to reyereuce it as the Palladiuni 
of your political eafetj and prosperity, adapting c<Tnslantly your words and 
aclioDs to that monientoua idea; that you should watob for ita preBerration 
with jealous aniiety, discountenance whatever may snggeet a suspicion that 
it can in an; event be abandoned ; and frowa upon the first danniag of any 
attempt to alienate any portiou of our Country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link together the several parts. 

f of ft common country by birth or choice J to be 

§ unfettered | many of the peculiar 
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benefiting by the agency of the North, sees its agriculture grow 
and ita commerce expand. Turning partly into its own chan- 
nels the seamen of the North, it finds its particular navigation 
envigorated ; — and while it contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a maritime strength to 
which itself is unequally adapted. — The East, in a like inter- 
course with the West, already finds, and in the progressive 
improvement of interior communications, by land and wat«r, 
will more and more find, a valuable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad, or manufactures at home. — The 
West derives from the East supplies requisite to il« growth and 
comfort, — and what is perhaps of still greater consequence, it 
must of necessity owe the secure enjoyment of indispensable 
outlets for its own productions to the weight, influence, and the 
future maritime strength of the Atlantic side of the Union, 
directed by an indissoluble community of interest, as one 
Nation. [Any other]* tenure by which the West can hold 
this essential advantage, [whether derived] \ fr(>m its own sep- 
arate strength, or from an apostate and unnatural connection 
with any foreign Power, must be intrinsically precarious. [ J ] 

[ § ] While [then] every part of our Country thus [feels] || 
an immediate and particular interest in Union, all the parts ^ 
[combined cannot fail to find] in the united mass of means and 
efforts [ ** ] greater strength, greater resource, proportionablj 
greater security from external danger, a less frequent interrup- 
tion of their peace by foreign Nations ; and, [what is] f f of 
inestimable value ! they must derive from Union an exemption 
from those broils and wars between themselves, which [so 
frequently] JJ afflict neighbouring countries, not tied together by 

• The t either 

\ liable everj moment to be disCurbod bj the fluctuating combinatioug 
of the primary interests of Europe, which must be eipected to regulate the 
conduct of tbe Nations of which it ia composed. 

§ And II finds T of it ** cimnot fail to find 

\\ which is ao advantage W inevitably. 
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the sume goviirnmeiit ; which their own rivalships alone would 
be sufficient to produce; but which opposite foreign alliances, 
attachments and intrigues would stimulate and embitter. — 
Hence likewise they will avoid the necessity of those over- 
grown Military establishments, which under any form of 
Government are inauspicious to liberty, and which [are to be 
regarded] * as particularly hostile to Republican Liberty : In 
this sense it is, that your Union ought to be considered as a 
main prop of your liberty, and that tie Ioyb of the one ought 
to endear to you the preservation of the other. 

These considerations speak a persuasive language to [every] f 
reflecting and virtuous mind, — [and] J exhibit the continuimce of 
the UaiON as a primary object of Patriotic desire.— Is there a 
doubt, whether a common governmenb can embrace so large a 
sphere?— Let experience solve it, — ^To listen to mere speculation 
in such a case were criminal. — [We are authorised] § to hope that 
a proper oi^anization of the whole, with the auxiliary agency of 
governments for the respective subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. "Rs well worth a fair and full exper- 
iment. [ II ] Witli such powerful and obvious motives to Union, 
[affecting] ^ all parts of our country [ ** ], while experience shall 
not have demonstrated its impracticability, there will always be 
[reason] f f to distrust the patriotism of those, who in any quarter 
may endeavour to weaken its bands. [ JJ ] — 

' tbere is reason to regard | any { they § Tla natural. 

I It may not impoflsiblj be found, that the spirit of party, the ma«M- 
nations of foreign ponere, the corruption anilambitioD of individual citixeva 
arc more formidable adversaries to ttic Unity of onr Empire than any inbereat 
difficulties in tlie scheme. Against these the mouiida of national OpiniOQ, 
national gympathj and national jealousy ought to be raised. 

If as ** have f f cause in the effect itself 

^t Besides the more serious causes already binltd aa threatening onr 
Union, there is do one less dangerous, but sufficiently dangerous to make it 
prudent to be upon our guaid against it, I allude to the petulance of partj 
differences of opinion. It is not uneonimon to hear the irritations wbicb 
these escite vent themselves in deel;irullons that the different parts of the 
United States are ill affected ti> oaih other, in menaces that the Union will 
be dissolved by this or that meaKure. Intimations like these are as in- 
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In contemplating the causes which may disturb our Union, it 
occurs as matter of serious concern, that [any ground should have 
been fiirniahed for characterizing parties by] * Geographical dis- 
criminations — Northern and Southern — Atlantic and Western; 
[whence designing men may endeavour to excite a belief that there 
is a real difference of local interests and views.] f One of the 
expedients of Party to acquire influence, within particular dis- 
tricts, is to misrepresent the opinions and aims of other districts. 
— You cannot shield youraelvea too m.uch agmnat the jealousies 
and heartburnings which spring from these misrepresentations ; 
— They tend to render alien to each other those who ought to be 
bound together by fraternal affection. — The inhabitants of our 
Western country have lately had a useful lesson on this [head.] J 
— They have seen, in the negotiation by the Executive, and in 
the unanimous ratification by the Senate, of the Treaty with 

discreet as they are intemperate. Though freqnently made with leTity and 
without any real!y evil intention, they have a tendency to produce the ooiiee- 
quenqe which they indicate. They teach the minds of men to coneider the 
Union as preoarioua ; — as an object to which they ought not to attach their 
hopes and fortunes ; — and thuschill the sentiment in itsfaTour. By alarming 
the pride of those to whom they aie addressed, they set ingenuity at worl^ to 
depreciate the valae of the thing, and to discover reasons of indifference 
towards it. Thia is not wise. — It will be much wiser to habituate ourselves 
to reverence the Union as the palladium of our national happiness ; to ac- 
commodate couBlantly our words and actions to that idea, and to discoun- 
tenance whatever may suggest a suspicion that it can in any event be aban- 
doned. (In the margin opposite this jjo/a^ajjA are the words, "Not impor- 
tant enough.") 

* our parties for some time past have been too much characterized by 

t These discriminations, the mere contrivance of the spiiit of 

Party, (always dexterous to seiie every handle by which the passions 
can be wielded, and too skilful not to turn to account the sympathy of 
neighbourhood), have fumishedan argument against the Union as evidence 
of a real difference of local interests and views ; and serve to haiard it 
by organizing larger districts of country, under the leaders of contending 
factions ; whose rivalships, prejudices and schemes of ambition, rather than 
the true interests of the Country, will direct the use of their mfluonce. If 
it be possible to correct this poison in the habit of our body politic, it is 
worthy the endeavours of the moderate and the good to effect it. 
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Bliain, and m the universal satisfaction at that event, throughout 
tlie United States, a decisive proof how unfounded were the sus- 
jiioions propagated among them of a policy in the General Gfov- 
emmcnt and in the Atlantic States unfriendly to their interests 
in regard to the Mibsisbippi. — They have been witnesses to the 
formation of two Treaties, that with G, Briton, and that with 
Spain, which secure to them every thing they could desire, in re- 
spect to our foreign Relations towards confirming their pros- 
perity. — Will it not be their wisdom to rely for the preservation 
of these advantages on the Uhion by which they were procured 1 
— Will they not henceforth he deaf to those advisers, if such there 
are, who would sever them from their Brethren, and connect 
them with Aliens t — 

To the efficacy and permanency of your Union, a Govern- 
ment for the whole is indispensable. — No alliances however strict 
between the parts can be an adequate substitute, — They must in- 
evitably experience the infractions and interruptions which all 
alliances in all times have experienced. — Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon your first essay, by the 
adoption of a Constitution of Government, better calculated than 
your former for an intimate Union, and for the effica<aou8 man- 
agement of your common concerns. — ^This government, the off- 
spring of our own choice uninfluenced and unawed, adopted upon 
full investigation and mature deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its powers, uniting security 
with energy, and containing within itself a provision for its own 
amendment, has a just claim to your confidence and your support, 
t for its authority, compliance with its Laws, acquies- 
in its measures, are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
s of true Liberty. — ^The basis of our political systems is 
the right of the people to make and to alter their Constitutions of 
Government. — But the Constitution which at any time exists, 
'till changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole People, 
is sacredly obligatory upon all, — The very idea of the power and 
the right of the People to establish Govermnent, presupposes the 
duty of every individual to obey the established Government. 
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All obstructions to the execution of the Laws, all combina- 
tions and associations, under whatever plausible character, with 
[the real] design to direct, controul, counteract, or awe the reg- 
ular deliberation and action of the constituted authorities, are 
destructive of this fimdamental principle and of fatal tendenej . — 
They serve to organize faction, to give it an artificial and ei-tra- 
ordinary force — to put, [ * ] in the place of the delegated ■« ill of the 
Nation, the will of a party ;— often a small but artful and enter- 
prizing minority of the community; — and, according to the alter- 
nate triumphs of different parties, to make the public administra- 
tion the mirror of the ill-concerted and incongruous projects of 
faction, rather than the organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils and modified by mutual interests. 
— However combinations or assodations of the above description 
may now and then answer popular ends, [ f ] they are likely, in 
the course of time and things, to become potent engines, by 
which cunning, ambitions and unprincipled men v 
to subvert the Power of the People and to usurp for tl 
the reins of Government ; destroying afterwards the very engines 
which have lifted them to unjust dominion, — 

Towards the preservation of your Government and the per- 
manency of your present happy state, it is requisite, not only that 
you steadUy discoimtenance irregular opporftions to its acknowl- 
edged authority, but also 'that you resist with care [the] J spirit 
of innovation upon its principles however specious the pretexts. 
— One method of assault may be to effect, in the forms of the 
Constitution, alterations which will impair the energy of the 
system, [and thus to] § undermine what cannot be directly over- 
thrown, — In all the changes to which you may be invited, re- 
member that time and habit are at least as necessary to fix the 
true character of Governments, as of other human institutions — 
that experience is the surest standard, by which to test the real 
tendency of the existing Constitution of a Country — that facility 
in changes upon the credit of mere hypothesis and opinion ex- 

• it t and purposes J a § to 
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poses to perpetual change, from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion :— and remember, especially, that for the efficient man- 
agement of your common interests, in a country so extensive aa 
ours, a Government of as much vigour as is consistent with the 
perfect security of Liberty is indispensable — Liberty itself will 
find in such a Government, with powers properly distributed and 
adjusted, its surest Guardian. — [It is indeed little else than a 
name, where the Government is too feeble to witlistand the enter- 
prises of faction, to confine each member of the Society within 
the limits prescribed by the laws, and to maintain all in the se- 
cure and tranquil enjoyment of the rights of person and prop- 
erty.] * 

I have already intimated to you the danger of Parties in the 
State, with particular reference to the founding of them on Geo- 
graphical discriminations. — Let me now take a more comprehen- 
sive view, and warn you in the mc«t solemn manner against the 
baneful effects of the Spirit of Party, generally. 

This Spirit, unfortunately, is inseparable from [our] f nature, 
liaving its root in the strongest passions of the [human] mind. — 
It exists under different shapes in all Governments, more or less 
stifled, controuled or repressed ; but in those of the popular form 
it is seen in its great^t rankness, and ia truly their worst en- 
emy.— [ J ] 

' Owing to jou M I do a frank and free diacloeure of mj heart, I shall 
not conceal from jou the belief I entertain, that your GoveniDient as at 
present constituted ie far more likely to prove too feeble than too powerful. 

t In Republiua of narrow extent, It is not difficult for those who at any 
lime hold the reina of Power, and command the ordinary public favor, to 
overturn the established [constitution] * in fevor of their own aggrandize- 
ment. — The same thing may likawisc be too often aceompUahed in auch 
Republics, by partial combiuationa of men, who though not in office, Irom 
birth, tichea or other sources of distinction, have extraordinary influence 
and numerous [adherenlB.j | — By debauching the Military force, by sur- 
prising some commanding citadel, or by aome other audden and unforeaeen 
movement the late of the Republic is decided.^But in Republics of large 
eitent, naurpation can scarcely make its way through these avenues. — The 
powers and opportunities of resistance of a wide extended and n 
* Dcdar t tsOiaen 
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The alternatu domination of one faction over another, sharp- 
ened by the spirit of revenge natural to party dissension, which 
in different ages and countries has perpetrated the most horrid 
enormities, is itself a fi-ightful despotism. — But this leads at 
length to a more formal and permanent despotism. — The* dis- 
orders and miseries, which result, gradually incline the minds of 
men to seek security and repose in the absolute power of an Indi- 
vidual : and sooner or later the chief of some prevailing faction, 
more able or more fortunate than hia competitors, turns tliis dis- 
position to the purposes of his own elevation, on the ruins of 
Public Liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extremity of this kind, (which 
nevertheless ought not to be entirely out of sight), the common 
and continual mischiefs of the spirit of Party are suflicient to make 
it the interest and the duty of a wise People to discourage and 
restrain it. — 

It serves always to distract the Public Councils and enfeeble 
the Public administration. — It agitates the community with ill 
founded jealousies and false alarms, kindles the animosity of 
one part against another, foments occasionally riot and insurrec- 
tion. — It opens the door to foreign influence and corruption, 
which find a facilitated access [to tlie Government itself through 
the channels of party passions. Thus, the policy and the will 
of one country, are subjected to the policy and will of another.] * 

There is an opinion that parties in free countries are useful 
checks upon the Administration of the Government, and serve 
to keep alive the Spirit of Liberty, — This witliin certain limits 
is probably true — and in Governments of a Monarchical oast, 
Patriotism may look with indulgence, if not with favour, upon 

nation, defy the sucoesafiJ efforts of the ordinary Mihtarj foroe, or of any 
coUections which wealth and patronage may call to their idd. — In such Ee- 
pablicE, it ia eafe to assert, that the conflicts of popular factions are the 
chief, if not the only inlets, of usurpation and Tyranny. 

• through the channels of party paeeions. It fteqaently subjects the 
policy of one own country to the policy of some foreign country, and even 
enslaves the will of our (lOvernment to the will of some foreign GOTern- 
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the spirit of party. — But in those of the popular chara«l«r, in 
(lovermneafcs purely elective, it ia a spirit not to be encouraged. 
— From their natural tendency, it is certain there will always be 
enough of that spirit for mcrj salutary purpose, — and there 
bdng constant danger of excess, the effort ought to he, by force 
of public opinion, to mitigate and assuage it. — A fire not to be 
quenched ; it demands a uniform vigilance to prevent its burst- 
ing into a flame, lest, [instead of warming, it should]* consume. — 
It is important, likewise, that the habits of thinking in a free 
country should inspire caution in those entrusted with its admin- 
istration, to confine themselves within their respective constitu- 
tional spheres; avoiding in the exercise of the powers of one 
department to encroach upon another. — The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of all the departments in 
one, and thus to create, [f] whatever [the form of government, 
a realjj despotism. — A just estimate of that love of power, and 
[§] proneness to abuse it, which predominates in the human 
heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position, — 
The necessity of reciprocal checks in the exercise of political 
power, by dividing and distributing it into different depositories, 
and constituting each the Guardian of the Public Weal [against] || 
invasions by the others, has been evinced by experiments ancient 
and modem ; some of them in our country and under our 
own eyes. — To preserve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them, — If in the opinion of the People, the distribution or 
modification of the Constitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment in the way which 
the Constitution designates. — But let there be no change by 
usurpation ; for though this, in one instance, may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is the [customary]^ weapon by which free gov- 
ernments are destroyed.- — The precedent [**] must always greatly 
overbalance in permanent evil any partial or [transient]|t benefit 
which the use [f J] can at any tirrie yield. — 
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Of all th d p t n and IiaLits. «hi(h lead to political 
prosperity, R 1 n a d m rality are indispensable supports, — 
In vain would that man laim the tribute of Patriotism, who 
should labo t b t th se great Pillars of human happiness, 
these firme t p p f th duties of Mi-n and Citizens, — The 
mere Politician, equally with the pious man, ought to respect 
and to cherish them. — A volume could not ti-aee all their connec- 
tions with private and public felicity. — Let it simply be asked 
where is the security for property, for reputation, for life, if the 
sense of religious obligation desert the oaths, which are the instru- 
ments of investigation in Courts of Justice? And let us with 
caution indulge the supposition, that morality can be maintwned 
without religion. — Whatever may be conceded to the influence 
of refined education on minds of peculiar structure — reason and 
experience both fcrbid us to expect that national morality can 
prevail m exclusion of religious principle. — 

"Tis substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary 
spnng of popular government, — ^The rule mdeed extends with 
more or less foice to every species of Free Government. — Who 
that IS a sincere friend to it, can look with indifference upon 
attempts to shake the foundation of tho fabric ? — 

[Promote then as an object of primary importance, institu 
tions for the genera! diffusion of knowledge. — In proportion a*> 
the structure of a government gives force to public opinion, it is 
essential that public opinion should be enlightened.] — * 

As a very important source of strength and security, cherish 

* CiiltiTa.te icdustFj and frugality, sa auiiliaiies to good morals and 
aouroee of private and public prosperity. — Is there not room to regret that 
onr propenaity to eKpense eiceeds our means for it? Is there not more 
luxury among us and more diffadvelj, tban suits the actual stage of our 
natiotia! progress ? Whatever may be the apology for luxury in a country, 
mature in the Arts nhich are its ministers, and the cause of national opu- 
lence — can it promote the advantage of a young country, almost wholly 
agricultural, in ihe infancy of the arts, and certainly not in the maturity of 
wealth ? 

(Over this paragraph In tbe original a piece of paper is wafered, OD 
which the piissagi' is wrinen as printed in the teit.| 
VOL. v.— 24 
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public ci'tidit. — One method of preserving it is to use it as [spar- 
ingly]* as possible : — avoiding occasions of expense by cultivating 
peace, but remombering also that timely disbursements to prepare 
for danger frequently prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it — avoiding likewise the accumulation of debt, not only by 
[shunning] f occasions of expense, but by vigorous exertions in 
time of Peace to discharge the debts which unavoidable wars 
may have occasioned, not ungenerously throwing upon posterity 
the burthen which we ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your Representatives, but it is 
necessary that public opinion should [coK)perate.]I — To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it is essential that you 
should practically bear in mind, that towards the payment of 
debts there must be Revenue — that to have Eevenue there must 
be taxes — that no taxes can be devised which are not more or 
less inconvenient and unpleasant — that the intrinsic embarrass- 
ment inseparable from the selection of the proper objects (which 
is always a choice of difficulties) ought to be a decisive motive 
for a candid construction of the conduct of the Government in 
making it, and for a spirit of acquiescence in the measures for 
obtaining Revenue which the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. — 

Observe good feith ajid justice towards all Nations.[§] Culti- 
vate peace and harmony, with all. — Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct ; and can it be that good policy docs not equally 
OTijoin it 1 — It will be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no 
distant period, a great nation, to give to mankind the magnani- 
mous and t«o novel example of a People always guided by an 
exalted justice and benevolence. — Who can doubt that in the 
course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it ? Can it be, that Providence has not con- 

" little t avoiding t coincide 

§ and cultivate peace and harnionj with all, for in public aa well u In 
private CmnsHCtioiis, I am persuaded that honesty will always be foond to 
be the best polioj. 
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nected the permanent felicity of a Nation with its virtue ? The 
experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. — Alas ! is it rendered impossible by its 
vices? 

In the execution of such a plan nothing is more essential than 
that [permanent m^eterate]* aIltlp^thle8 against part tular nations 
and passionate ittat'hments f r others should be e\duded and 
that in place cf thtm just and a,m tJ.ble feolmgs towards all 
should be cultivated — The Nition wh ch mdul^es tcward* 
another [an]f hal tual hatred jr [an]J; hftbitual fondne s is m 
some degree a slave It is a slave to it« anmiositj or to its 
affeotKn either of whi h is sufhcient t:> lead it astray from it? 
d ity and its interests — Antipathy m one Nati m against another 
[§] disposes eaeh more readily to offer insult, and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to be haughty and intract- 
able, when a«cidental or trifling occasions of dispute occur. — 
Hence frequent collisions, obstinate, envenomed and bloody con- 
tests. — The Nation prompted by ill-wO! and resentment some- 
times impels to War the Government, contrary to [the best]| 
calculations of policy. The Government sometimes participates in 
the [national] propensity, and adopts through passion what reason 
would reject ; — at other times, it makes the animosity of the 
Nation subservient to projects of hostility instigated by pride, 
Mnbitjon, and other sinister and pernicious motives. — The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the Liberty, of Nations has been the 
victim. — 

So likewise a passionate attachment of one Nation for another 
produces a variety of evils. — Sympathy for the favourite nation, 
facilitating the illusion of an imaginary common interest in eases 
where no real common interest exists, and infusing into one [T"] 
the enmities of the other, betrays the former into a participation 
in the quarrels and wars of the latter, without adequate induce- 
ment or justification ; It leads also to concessions to the favourite 

• rooted fa J a 

g begelB of course a similar eeDtiment in that other, 

I its owe ".' another 
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Nation of privileges denied to others, which is apt doubly to 
injure the Nation making the concessions ; [*] by luinecessarily 
parting with what ought to have been retained,! ^^^ ^! exciting 
j<!al(»u8y, ill-will, and a disposition to retaliate in the parties from 
whom equal privileges are withheld; and it gives to ambitious, 
c<irrupted, or deluded citizens (who devote themselves to the 
favourite Nation) facility to betray, or sacrifice the interests of 
their own country without odium, sometimes even with popularity: 
— gilding with the appearances of a virtuous sense of obligation, 
a commendable deference for public opinion, or a laudable zeal 
for public good, the base or foolbh compliances of ambition, cor- 
ruption or infatuation, — 

As avetiwes to foreign influence in innumerable ways, such at- 
tachments are particularly alarming to the truly enlightened and 
independent patriot. — How many opportunities do they afford 
to tamper with domestic factions, to practise the arts of seduction, 
to mislead public opinion, to influence or awe the public councils t 
Such an attachment of a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerfid nation, dooms the former to be the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence, [I conjure you 
to] believe me, [fellow citizens] , { the jealousy of a free people 
ought to be [constantly] | awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most baneful foes of Re- 
publican Governments — But that jealousy to be useful must he 
impartial ; else it becomes the instrument of the very influence 
to be avoided, instead of a defence against it, — Excessive partial- 
ity for one foreign nation and excessive dislike of another, cause 
those whom they actuate to see danger only on one side, and 
serve to veil and even second the arts of influence on the other. 
— Real Patriots, who may resist the intrigues of the favourite, 
are liable to become suspected and odious ; while its tools and 
dupes usurp the applause and confidence of the people, to sur- 
render their interests. — 

The great rule of conduct for us, in regard to foreign Nations 

• Istly t 2dly 

i my friends, g inceaaantly 
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is, [in extending our commercial relations], to have with them as 
little Political connection as possible. — So far as we have already 
foi-med engagements let thena be fulfilled with [ * ] perfect good 
faith, — Here let us stop. — 

Europe has a set of primary interests, which to us have none, 
or a very remote relation.-— Hence she must be engaged in fre- 
quent controversies, the causes of which are essentially foreign to 
our concerns. — Hence therefore it must be unwise in ua to impli- 
cate ourselves by [ f ] artificial [ties] I in the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of her politics, [or] § the ordinary combinations and col- 
lisions of her friendships, or enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation invites and enaliles us to 
pursue a different course. — If we remain one People, under an 
efiioient government, the period is not far off, when we may defy 
material injury from external annoyance; when we may take 
such an attitude as will cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve [upon] || to be scrupulously respected, — When [^] bel- 
ligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisitions 
upon us, win [not] lightly hazard the giving us provocation [**] ; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest guided by [ff] 
justice shall counsel. — 

Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation ?— Why 
quit our own to stand upon foreign ground 1 — Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, rival- 
ship, interest, humour or caprice ? — 

Tis our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances [JJ] 
with any portion of the foreign world ; — so far, I mean, as we are 
now at liberty to do it^— for let me not be understood as capable 
of patronizing infidelity to [existing] |§ engagements, ([I hold the 
maxim no less applicable to public than to private afiairs] || ||, that 
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hiinesty is [always] tho test policy). — [I repeat it therefore let 
those engagements] * be observed in their genuine sense. — But 
in my opinion it is unnecessary and would be unwise to extend 

Taking care always to keep ourselves, by suitable establish 
ments, on a respectably defensive posture, we may safely trust tb 
[temporary] f alliances for extraordinary emergencies. 

Hannony, liberal intercourse with all nations, are recom 
mended by policy, humanity and interest. — But even our com 
mercial policy should hold an equal and impartial hand : — ^neither 
seeking nor granting exclusive favours or preferences ;■ — ^eonsulting 
the natural course of things ; — diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing nothing; — 
establishing with Powers so disposed — in order to give to trade a 
stable course, t« define the rights of our Merchants and to enable 
the Government to support them, — conventional rules of inter- 
course, the best that present circumstances and mutual opinion 
will permit ; but temporary, and liable to be from time to time 
abandoned or varied, as experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that 'tis folly in one nation to 
look for disinterested favors [from] I another, — that it must pay 
with a portion of its independence for whatever it may accept 
under that character — that by such a<«cptancc, it may place itself 
in the condition of having given equivalents for nominal favours 
and yet of being reproached with ingratitude for not giving more. 
— There can be no greater error than to expect, or calculate upon 
real favours from Nation to Nation. — '"ns an illusion which ex- 
perience must cure, which a just pride ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my Countrymen, these counsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, 1 dare not hope they will make the strong 
and lasting impression, I could wish, — that they will controul the 
usual current of tho passions or prevent our Nation from running 
the course which has hitherto marked the destiny of Nations. — 
But if I may even flatter myself, that tliey may be productive of 

" those must f occasional J at 
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some partial benefit ; some occasional good ; that they may now 
Mid then recur to moderate the fiiry of party spirit, to warn 
against the mischiefe of foreign mtrigue, to guard against the im- 
postures of pretended patriotism, this hope will be a full recom- 
pense for the solicitude for your welfare, by which they have 
been dictated. — 

How far in the discharge of my official duties, I have been 
guided by the principles which have been delineated, the public 
Records and other evidences of my conduct must witness to You, 
and to the World. — To myself, the assurance of my own con- 
science is, that I have at least believed myself to be guided by 

In relation to the still subsisting War in Europe, my Procla- 
mation of the 22d of April 179S is the index to my plan, — 
Sanctioned by your approving voice and by that of Your Repre- 
sentatives in both Houses of Congress, the spirit of that measure 
has continually governed me : — uniniluenced by any attempts to 
deter or divert me from it. 

After deliberate esamination with the aid of the best lights I 
could obtain, [ * ] I was well satisfied that our country, under all 
the circumstances of the case, had a right to take, arid was bound 
in duty and interest, te take a Neutral position. — Having taken 
it, I determined, as (ar as should depend upon me, to snaintain 
it, with moderation, perseverance and firmness. — 

[The considerations which respect the right to hold this con- 
duct, [it is not necessary] | on this occasion [to detail.] I will 
only observe, that according to my understanding of the matter, 
that right, so far from being denied by any of the Belligerent 
Powers, has been virtually admitted by all. — ] J 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct may be inferred, with- 

(* and from men disagreeing in their impreesions of the origin, progress, 
and nature of that war,) 

t some of them of a delicate nature would be improperly the subject of 
eiplBnatioQ, 

J The oonaiderations wliich respect the right to hold thia conduct, Eome 
of them of a delicate nature, woald be improperly the subject of esplana- 
tion on this occasion. I will barely observe that according to mj under- 
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out anything more, from the obligation which justice and human- 
ity impose on every Nation, in cases in which it is free to aet, 
to maintain inviolate the relations of Peace and Amity towards 
other Nations, — 

The indweements of interest for observing that conduct, wi]! 

beat be refei-red to your own reflections and experience, 

With me, a predominant motive has been to endeavour to gain 
time to our country to settle and mature its yet recent institu- 
tions, and to progress withoat interruption to that degree of 
strength and consistency, which is necessary to give it, humanly 
speaking, the command of its own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of my Administration, 
I am unconscious of intentional error — I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it probable that 1 [may] have 
committed many errors. — [Whatever they may be I] * fervently 
beseech the Almighty to avert or mitigate [the evils to which 
they may tend.] ] — I shall also carry with me the hope that my 
country will never cease to view them with indulgence ; and that 
aiW forty-five years of my life dedicated to its service, with an 
upright zeal, the faults of incompetent abilities will be consigned 
to oblivion, as myself must soon be to the mansions of rest. [J] 

fltandingof the matter, that right sofar from bang denied by any beillgerent 
Power, has been virtually admitted by all- — 

This paragraph is then erased from the word " conduct," and the follow- 
ing sentence interlined, " would be improperly the subject of particular 
discussion on this occasion. I will barely observe that to me they appeal 
to be warranted by well-established principles of the Laws of Nations as ap- 
plicable to the nature of our alliance with France in, connection with the 
circumstajices of the War, and the relative situation of the contending 
Parties," 

A piece of paper is afterwards wafered oter both, on which the para- 
graph as it stands in tlie text is written, and on the margin is the following 
note : " This ia tlie first draft, and it is questionable which of the two ie to 
ba preferred." 

■• I deprecate the evils to which they may tend, and f thera 

J: May I without the charge of ostentation add, that, neither ambition nor 
interest has been the impelhng cause of my actions — that I have never de- 
signedly misused any power confided to mc nor hesitated to use One, where 
I thought it could redound to your benefit ? May I without the appearance 
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Relying on its kindness in Eliia as in other things, and 
actuated by that fervent love towards it, which is so natural to a 
man, who views in it the native soil of himself and his progenitors 
for [several] * generations ;— I anticipate with pleasing expecta- 
tion ttat retreat, in which I promise myself to realize, without 
alloy, the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in the midst of my 
fellow citizens, the benign influence of good Laws under a free 
Government, — the ever favourite object of my heart, and the 
liappy reward, as I trust, of our mutual cares, labours and 
dangers. [+1 

GQ. WAaHINQTON. 

United States, ) -ibqb 
19(ft 3eptember,\ ^""*' 

of afTectntion eny, thut tlie fortune with which I eanie into o^ce is not bet- 
tered otherwise thaa by the improvement in the value of property which 
the quick progress and uneommon prosperity of our country have produced f 
May I sttll further add without breach of delicacy, that I shall retire without 
cause for a hlueh, with no ecntimeiits alien to the force of those vows for 
the happiness of his country so natural to a citizen who sees in it the native 
soil of his progenitors and himself for four generations ? 

On the margin opposite this paragraph is ihe following note : " Thia par- 
agraph may have the appearance of self-distrust and mere vanity." 

\ The paragraph beginning with the words, " May I without the chaise 
in add," having been struck out, the following note \b written 
argin of that which is inserted in its place in the test : — " Con- 
of the pa.Fagraph preceding the last ending with the word 'rest.' " 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRISS IN CONSEQUENCE OF 
THE DEATH OF WASHINGTON. 



SPEECH OF JOHN MAftSlIALL IS THE H0U8B OF REPRESENT ATI VBS, 
AND RESOLnriOSS ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE, DECEMBER 19th, 

1799.* 

Mr. Speaker, 

The melancholy event, w^hich was yesterday announced with 
doubt, has been rendered but too certain. Otir Washington is 
no more ! The hero, the patriot, and the s^e of America ; the 
man on whom in times of danger every eye was turned, and all 
hopes were placed, lives now only in his own great actions, and 
in the hearts of an affectionate and afflicted people. 

If, Sir, it had even not been usual openly to testify respect for 
the mem.ory of those whom Heaven has selected as its instru- 
ments for dispensing good to man, yet such has been the uncom- 
mon worth, and such the extraordinary incidents, which have 
marked the life of hhn whose loss we all deplore, that the whole 
American nation, impelled by the same feelings, would call with 
one voice for a public manifestation of that sorrow, which is ao 
deep and so universal. 

More than any other individual, and as much as to one indi- 
vidual was possible, has he contributed to found this our wide- 
spreading empire, and to give to the western world independence 
and freedom. 

Having effected the great object for which he was placed at 

* The intelligence of the death of Washington had been received the 
preceding day, and the House immediately adjourned. The neil morning 
Mr. Marshall addressed this speech to the House. 
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the head, of our armies, we have seen him convert the sword into 
the ploughshare, and sink the soldier in the citizen. 

When the debility of our federal system had become manifest, 
and the bonds which connected this vast continent were dissolv- 
ing, we have seen him the chief of those patriots who formed for 
us a constitution, which, by preserving the union, wiil, I trust, 
substantiate and perpetuate those blessings which our Revolution 
had promised to bestow. 

In obedience to the general voice of Ms country, calling him 
to preside over a great people, we have seen him once more quit 
the retirement he loved, and, in a season more stormy and tem- 
p^tuous than war itself, with calm and wise determination pur- 
sue the true interests of the nation, and contribute, more than any 
other eonld contribute, to the establishment of that system of pol- 
icy, which will, I trust, yet preserve our peace, o«r honor, and 
our independence. 

Having been twice unanimously chosen the chief magistrate 
of a free people, we have seen him, at a time when his reelection 
with universal suffrage could not be doubted, afford to the world 
a rare instance of moderation, by withdrawing from his station to 
the peaceful walks of private life. 

However the public confidence may change, and the public af- 
fections fluctuate with respect to others, with respect to him they 
have, in war and in peace, in public and in private life, been as 
steady as his own firm mind, and as constant as his own exalted 
virtues. 

Let us, then, Mr, Speaker, pay the last tribute of respect and 
affection to our departed friend. Let the grand council of the 
nation display those sentiments which the nation feels. For this 
purpose I hold in my hand some resolutions, which I tafee the 
liberty of offering to the house. 

Resolved, That this house will wait on the Prosideiit, in con. 
dolence of this mournful event. 

Resolved, That the Speaker's chair be shrouded with black, and 
that the members and officers of the house wear black during the 
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Resolved, That a committe*, in conjiinction with on 
Senate, be appointed to consider on the most suitable 
paying honor to the memory of the man, first in w 
peace, and first in the hearts of his fellow-eitizens. 



Sib 23 December, 1799, 

The Senate of the United States respectfully take leave to ex- 
press to you their deep regret for the loss their country sustains 
in the death of General George Washington. 

This event, so distressing to all our fellow-eitizens, must be 
peculiarly heavy to you, who have long heen associated with him 
in deeds of patriotism. Permit us, Sir, to mingle our tears with 
yours. On this occasion it is manly to weep. To lose such a 
man, at such a crisis, is no common calamity to the world. Our 
country mourns a iather. The Almighty Disposer of human 
events has taken from us our greatest benefactor and ornament. 
It becomes us to submit with reverence to him " who maketh 
darkness his pavilion." 

With patriotic pride we review the life of our Washington, and 
compare him with those of other countries who have been pre- 
eminent in fame. Ancient and modern times are diminished be- 
fore him. Greatness and guilt have too often been allied ; but 
his fame is whiter than it is brilliant. The destroyers of nations 
stood abashed at the majesty of his virtues. It reproved the in- 
temperance of their ambition, and darkened the splendor of vi<v 
tory. The scene is closed, and we are no longer anxious lest 
misfortune should sully his glory ; he has travelled on to the end 
of his journey, and carried with him an increasing weight of 
honor ; he has deposited it safely, where misfortune cannot tarnish 
it, where malice cannot blast it. Favored of Heaven, he departed 
without exhibiting the weakness of humanity. Magnanimous in 
death, the darkness of the grave could not obscure his brightness. 
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Such was the man whom wo deplore. Thanks to God, his 
gkiry ie consummated. Washington yet Uvea on eartli in his 
spotless example; his spirit is in Heaven. 

Let his countrymen consecrate the memory of the heroic gen- 
eral, the patriotic statesman, and the virtuous sage. Let them 
teach their children never to foi^et, that the fniits of his labors 
iind his example are their inheritance. 



as December, 1799. 
Gentlemen or the Senate, 

[ receive with the most respectful and affeetionate sentiments, 
in this impressive address, the obliging expressions of your regret 
for the loss our country has sustained in the death of her most 
esteemed, beloved, and admired citizen. 

In the multitude of my thought* anc! recollections on this mel- 
ancholy event, you wOl permit me to say, that I have seen him 
in the days of adversity, in some of the scenes of his deepest dis- 
tress and most trying perplexities. I have also attended him in 
his highest elevation and most prosperous felicity, with uniform 
admiration of his wisdom, moderation, and constancy. 

Among all our original associates in that memorable league of 
this continent, in 1T3'4, which first expressed the sovereign will 
of a free nation in America, he was the only one remaning in 
the general government. Although with a constitution more en- 
feebled than his, at an age when he thought it necessary to pre- 
pare for retirement, I feel myself alone, bereaved of my last 
brother, yet I derive a strong consolation from the unanimous 
disposition, which appears in all ages and classes, to mingle their 
sorrows with mine, on this common calamity to the world. 

The life of our Washington cannot suffer by a comparison 
with those of other countries who have been most celebrated and 
exalt«d by fame. The attributes and decorations of royalty could 
only have served to eclipse the majesty of those virtues which 
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made him, from being a modest citizen, a more r 
minary. Misfortune, had he lived, could hereafter havR suliied 
his glory onlj with those superficial minds, who, believing thwt 
character and actions are marked by success alone, rarely deserve 
to enjoy it. Malice could never blast his honor, and envy made, 
him a singular exception to her universal rule. For himself, he 
had lived long enough to life and to glory ; for his fellow-citizens, 
if their prayers could have been answered, he would have been 
immortal ; for me, his departure is at a most unfortunate moment. 
Trusting, however, in the wise and righteous dominion of Provi- 
dence over the passions of men and the results of their actions, 
as well as over their lives, nothing remains for me but humble 
resignation. 

His example is now complete; and it will t«ach wisdom and 
virtue to magistrates, citizens, and men, not only in the present 
age, but in future generations, as long as our history shall be 
read. If a Trajan found a Pliny, a Marcus Aurelius can never 
want biographers, eulogists, or historians, 

JoHH Adams. 



DecewAer 23rf. Resolved^ by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America, in Congress assembled, 
That a marble monument be erected by the United States at the 
Capitol of the city of Washington, and that the family of General 
Washington be requested to permit his body to be C 
■under it, and that the monument be so designed as 
orate the great events of his military and political life. 

And be it/vriker resolved, That there be a funeral procession 
from Congress Hail, to the German Lutheran Church, in memory 
of General George Washington, on Thursday the 26th instant, 
and that an oration be prepared at the request of Congress, to be 
delivered before both Houses that day ; and that the President 
of the Senate, and Speaker of the FTouse of Representatives, be 
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desired to request one of the members of Congress to prepare 
and deliver the same. 

And be it further resolved, That it be recommended to the 
fieople of the United States, to wesir crape on their left arm, as 
mourning, for thirty days. 

And be il further resolved, That the President of the United 
States be requested to direet a copy of these resolutions to be 
transmitted to Mrs. Washington, assuring her of the profound re- 
spect Congress will ever bear for her person and character, of 
their condolence on the late afflicting dispensation of Providence ; 
and entreating her assent to the interment of the remains of Gen- 
eraJ Washington in the manner expressed in the first resolution. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States he requested 
to issue his proclamation, notifying to the people throughout 
the United States the recommendation cont^ed in the third 
resolution. 

December SOth. Resolved, That it be recommended to the peo- 
ple of the United States to assemble, on the twenty-second day 
of February next, in such numbers and maimer as may be con- 
venient, publicly to testify their grief for the death of General 
Gfeorge Washington, by suitable eulogies, orations, and discourses, 
or by public prayers. 

And it is further resolved, That the President be requested to 
issue a proclamation, for the purpose of carrying the foregoing 
resolution into effect. 
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WASHINGTON'S WILL. 



I, Georob Washinaton, of Mount Vernon, a citizen of the 
United States, and lately President of the same, do make, ordain, 
and declare this instniment, which is ■written with my own hand, 
and every page thereof subscribed with my name,* to be my last 
Will and Testament, revoking all others. 

Imprimts. — All my debts, of which there are but few, and 
none of magnitude, are to be punctually and speedily paid, and 
the legacies, herein ai^er bequeathed, are to be discharged as soon 
as tarcumstances will permit, and in the manner directed. 

Item. — To my dearly beloved wife, Martha Washington, I 
give and bequeath the use, profit, and benefit of my whole estate 
real and personal, for the term of her natural life, except such 
parts thereof as are specially disposed of hereafter. My improved 
lot in the town of Alexandria, situated on Pitt Mid Cameron 
streets, I give to her and her heirs for ever ; as I also do my 
household and kitchen furniture of every sort and kind, with the 
liquors and groceries which may be on hand at the time of my 
decease, to be used and disposed of as she may think proper. 

Item. — Upon the decease of my wife, it \a my wUl and desire 
that alJ the slaves whom I hold in my own. ri^Ai shall receive their 
freedom. To emancipate them during her life would, though 
<iamestly wished by me, be attended with such Insuperable difii- 
eulties, on account of their intermixture by marriage with the 
dower n^roes, as to excite the most painful sensations, if not 
disagreeable consequences to the latter, while both descriptions 



* In tbe original inanusoript, Gkobob WASHiNffTos'a 
it the bottom of every page. 
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are in tte occupancy of the same proprietor ; it not being in my 
power, under the tenure by which tiie dower negroes are held, to 
manumit them. And whereas, among tiose who will receive 
freedom according to this devise, there may be some, who, from 
old age, or bodily infirmities, and others, who, on account of their 
infancy, will be imable to support themselves, it is my will and 
desire, that all, who come under the first and second description, 
shall be comfortably clothed and fed by my heirs while they live ; 
and that such of the latter description as have no parents living, 
or, if living, are unable or unwilling to provide for them, shall be 
bound by the court until they shall arrive at the age of twenty- 
five years ; and, in cases where no record can be produced, where- 
by their ages can be ascertained, the judgment of the court, upon 
its own view of the subject, shall be adequate and final. The ne- 
groes thus bound, are (by their masters or mistresses) to be 
taught to read and write, and to be brought up to some useful 
occupation, agreeably to tlie laws of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, providing for the support of orphan and othor poor chil- 
dren. And I do hereby expressly forbid the sale or transportation 
out of the said Commonwealth, of any slave I may die possessed 
of, under any pretence whatsoever. And I do, moreover, most 
pointedly and most solemnly enjoin it upon my executors here- 
after named, or tlie survivors of them, to see that this clause re- 
specting slaves, and every part thereof, be religiously fulfilled 
at the epoch at which it is directed to take place, without evasion, 
neglect, or delay, after thecrops which may then be on the ground 
are harvested, particularly as it respects the aged and infirm ; 
seeing that a regular and permanent fund be established for their 
support, as long as there are subjects requiring it ; not trusting to 
the uncertain provision to be made by individuals. And to my 
mulatto man, William, calling himself William Zee, I give im- 
mediate freedom, or, if he should prefer it, (on account of the ac- 
cidents which have befellen him, and which have rendered him 
incapable of walking, or of any active employment,) to remain 
in the situation he now is, it shall be optional in him to do so ; 
in either case, however, I allow him an annuity of thirty dollars, 
VOL. V. — 25 
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during his natural life, which shall be independent of the victuals 
and clothes he has been accustomed to receive, if he choose the 
last alternative; but in full with his freedom, if he prefers the 
first ; and this I give him, as a testimony of my sense of his at- 
tachment to me, and for his faithful services during the revolu- 
tionary war. 

Item. — To the trustees (governors, or by whatsoever other name 
they may be designated) of the Academy in the town of Alexan- 
dria, I give and bequeath, in trust, four thousand dollars, or in 
other words, twenty of the shares which I hold in the Bank of 
Alexandria, towards the support of a free school, established, at 
and annexed to, the said Academy, for the purpose of educating 
such orphan children, or the children of such other poor and in- 
digent persons, as are unable to accomplish it with their own 
means, and who, in the judgment of the trustees of the said sem- 
inary, are best entitled to the benefit of this donation. The 
aforesaid twenty shares I give and bequeath in perpetuity ; the 
dividends only of which are to be drawn for and applied, by the 
said trustees for the time being, for the uses above mentioned ; 
the stock to remain entire and untouched, unless indications of 
feilure of the swd bank should be so apparent, or a discontinuance 
thereof, should render a removal of this fund necessary. In 
either of these cases, the amount of the stock here devised is to 
be vested in some other bank or public institution, whereby the 
interest may with regularity and certainty be drawn and applied 
aa above. And to prevent misconception, my meaning is, and is 
hereby declared to be, that these twenty shares are in lieu of, and 
not in addition to, the thousand pounds given by a missive letter 
some years ago, in consequence whereof an annuity of fifty pounds 
has since been paid towards the support of this institution. 

Itew.. — ^Whereas by a law of the Commonwealth of Virginia, 
enacted in the year 1785, the Legislature thereof was pleased, aa 
an ewdence of its approbation of the services I had rendered the 
public during the Revolution, and partly, I believe, in considera- 
tion of my having suggested the vast advantages which the com- 
munity would derive from the extension of its inland navigation 
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under I^islative patronage, to present me with one hundred 
shares, of one hundred doSIars each, in the incorporated Company, 
established for the purpose of extending the navigation of James 
River from the tide water to the mountains ; and also with fifty 
shares, of £100 sterling each, in the corporation of another Com- 
pany, likewise established for the similar purpose of opening the 
navigation of the River Potomac from the tide water to Fort 
Cumberland ; the acceptance of which, although the offer was high- 
ly honorable and grateful to my feelings, was refused, as incon- 
sistent with a principle which I had adopted and had never departed 
from, viz. not to receive pecuniary compensation for any services 
I could render my country in its arduous stru^le with Great 
Britain for its rights, and because I had evaded similar propo- 
sitions from other States in the Union ; adding to this refusal, 
however, an intimation, that, if it should be the pleasure of the 
l^islature to permit me to appropriate the said shares to public 
itses, 1 would receive them on those terms with due sensibility ; 
aad this it having consented to, in flattering terms, as will appear 
by a subsequent law, and sundry resolutions, in the most ample 
and honorable manner ; — I proceed after this recital, for the more 
correct nnderstanding of the case, to declare ; that, as it has 
always been a source of serious regret with me, to see the youth 
of these United States sent to foreign countries for the purpose 
of education, often before their minds were formed, or they had 
imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of their own ; con- 
tracting loo frequently, not only habits of dissipation and extrava- 
gance, but principles unfriendly to republican government, and to 
the true and genuine liberties of mankind, which thereafter are 
rarely overcome ; for these reasons it has been my ardent wish 
to see a plan devised on a liberal scale, which would have a ten- 
dency to spread systematic ideas through all parts of this rising 
empire, thereby to do away local attachments and State preju- 
dices, as far as the nature of things would, or indeed ought to ad- 
mit, from our national councils. Looking anxiously forward to 
the accomplishment of so desirable an object as this is (in my es- 
timation), my mind has not been able to contemplate any plan 
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more likely to effect the measure, than the establishment of a 
UsivBRsiTr in a central part of the United States, to which the 
youths of fortune and talents from al! parts thereof may be sent 
for the eorapletioa of their education, in all the branches of polite 
literature, in arts and sciences, in acquiring knowledge in the 
principles of politics and good goveniment, and, as a matter of in- 
finite importance ia my judgment, by associating with ea«h other 
and forming friendships in juvenile years, be enabled to free 
themselves in a proper degree from those local prejudices and 
habitual jealousies which have juat been mentioned, and which 
when carried to excess are never.failing sources of d sq etude to 
the public mind, and pregnant of mischievous conseque ces to 
this country. Under these impressions, so fully d lat d 

Item. — I give and bequeath, in perpetuity the fifty shares 
which I hold in the Potomac company, (under the afores=i d acta 
of the Legislature of Virginia,) towards the endowment ofaUni- 
versity, to be established within the limila of the district of Co- 
lumbia, under the auspices of the general government, if that 
government should incline to extend a fostering hand towards it ; 
and, until such seminary is established, and the funds arising on 
these shares fhali be required for its support, my further will 
and desire is, that the profit accruing therefrom shall, whenever 
the dividends are made, be laid out in purchasing stock in the 
bank of Columbia, or some other bank, at the discretion of my 
executors, or by the Treasurer of the United States for the time 
being under the direction of Congress, provided that honorable 
body should patronize the measure ; and the dividends proceed- 
ing from the purchase of such stock are to be vested in m.ore stock, 
and so on, until a sum adequate to the accomplishment of the object 
is obtained ; of which I have not the smallest doubt before many 
years pass away, even if no aid or encouragement is given by the 
legislative authority, or from any other source. 

Ilem, — The hundred shares which I hold in the James River 
Company, I have given and now confirm in perpetuity, to and for 
the use and benefit of Liberty Hall Academy, in the County of 
Rockbridge in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
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Ilem. — I release, exonerate, and discliarge the estate of my 
deceased brother, Samuel Washington, from the payment of the 
money which is due to me for the land I sold to Philip Pendleton, 
(lying in the county of Berkeley,) who assigned the same to him, 
the said Samuel, who by agreement was to pay mo therefor. 
And whereas, by some contract (the purport of which was never 
communicated to me) between the said Samuel and hia son, 
Thornton Washington, the latter became possessed of the afore- 
SMd limd, without any conveyance having passed from me, either 
to the said Pendleton, the said Samuel, or the said Thornton, and 
without any consideration having been made, by which neglect 
neither the legal nor equitable title has been alienated; it rests 
therefore with me to declare my intentions concerning the prem- 
ises ; and these are, to give and bequeath the said land to whom- 
soever the said Thornton Washington (who is also dead) devised 
the same, or to hishcirsforever, if he died intestate; exonerating 
the estate of the said Thornton, equally with that of the said 
SamueZ, from paym.ent of the purchase money, ■which, with in- 
terest, agreeably to the original contract with the said Pendleton, 
would amount to more than a thousand pounds. And whereas 
two other sons of my said deceased brother Samvel, namely, 
George Steploe Washington, and Zawrence Augustine Washinci- 
ton, were, by the decease of those to whose care they were com- 
mitted, brought under my protection, and, in consequence, have 
occasioned advance'! on my part for their education at college 
and other schools, for their board, clothing, and other incidental 
expenses, to the amount of near five thousand dollars, over and 
above the sums furnished by their estate, which sum it naay be 
inconvenient for them or their fiither's estate to refund ; I do for 
these reasons acquit them and the said estate from the payment 
thereof, my intention being, that all accounts between them and 
me, and their father's estate and me, shall stand balanced. 

Item. — The balance due to me from the estate of Bartholomew 
Dandridge, deceased, (my wife's brother,) and which amounted 
on the first day of October, 1795, to four hundred and twenty- 
five pounds, (as will appear by an account rendered by his de- 
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CMscd son, John Dandridge, who was the acting executor of his 
father's will,) I release and acquit from the payment thereof. 
And the negroes, then thirty-three in numher, formerly belonging 
to the said estate, who were taken in execution, sold, and pur- 
chased in on my account, in the year (blank), and ever since have 
remained in the possession and to the use of Mary, widow of the 
said Bartholomew Dandridge, with their increase, it is my will 
and desire shall continue and be in her possession, without paying 
hire, or making eonapensation for the same for the time past, or 
to come, during her natural life ; at the expiration of which, I di- 
rect that all of them who are forty years old and upwards shall 
receive their freedom ; and all under that age, and above sixteen, 
shal! serve seven years and no longer ; and all under sixteen 
years shall serve until they are twenty -five years of age, and then 
be free. And, to avoid disputes respecting the ages of any of 
these negroes, they are to be taken into the court of the county 
in which they reside, and the judgment thereof, in this relation, 
shall be final and record thereof made, which may be adduced as 
evidence at any time thereafter if disputes shoidd arise concern- 
ing the same. And I fiirther direct, that the heirs of the sdd 
Barlholomeie Dandridge shall equally share the benefits arising 
from the services of the said negroes according to the tenor of 
this devise, upon the decease of their mother. 

Item. — If Charles Carter, who intermarried with my niece 
Betty Lewis, is not sufficiently secured in the title to the lots he 
had of me in the town of Tredericksbui^, it is my will and de- 
sire, that my executors shall make such conveyances of them as 
the law requires to render it perfect. 

Item. — To my nephew, William Augustine Washington, and 
his heirs, (if he should conceive them to be objects worth pros- 
ecuting,) a lot in the town of Manchester, (opposite to Richmond,) 
No. 265, drawn on my sole account, and also the tenth of one or 
two hundred acre lots, and two or tJiree half-aere lots, in the city 
and vicinity of Richmond, drawn in partnership with nine others, 
all in the lottery of the deceased William Byrd, are given ; as is 
also a lot which I purchased of John Hood, conveyed by William 
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Willie and Samuel Gordon, trustees of the said John Hood, num- 
bered 139, ill tKe town of Edinburgh, in the County of Prince 
Geoige, State of Virginia. 

/(em.— To my nephew, Bushrod Washington,* I give and be- 
queath all the papers in nay possession which relate to my civil 
and military administration of the affairs of this country. I leave 
to him also such of my private papers as are worth preserving ; 
and at the decease of my wife, and before, if she is not inclined 
to retain them, I give and bequeath my library of books and 
pamphlets of every kind. 

Item, — Having sold landa which I possessed in the State of 
Pennsylvania and part of a traet held in equal right with George 
Clinton, late governor of New York, in the State of New York, 
niy sliare of land and interest in the Great Dismal Swamp, and a 
tract of land which I owned in the County of Gloucester, — with- 
holding the legal titles thereto, imtil the consideration money 
should be paid — and having moreover leased and conditionally 
sold (as will appear by the tenor of the said leases) all my lands 
upon the Great Kenhawa, and a tract upon Difficult Run, in the 
County of Loudoun, it is my will and direction, that whensoever 
the contracts are fully and respectively compiled with, according 
to the spirit, true intent, and meaning thereof, on the part of the 
purchasers, their heirs or assigns, that then, and in that case, con- 
veyances are to be made, agreeably to the terms of the said con- 
tracts, and the money arising therefrom, when paid, to he vested in 
bank stock ; the dividends whereof, as of that also which is al- 
ready vested therein, are to inure to my said wife during her life ; 
but the stock itself is to remain and bo subject to the general dis- 
tribution hereafter directed. 

Ilem. — To the Earl of Buchan I recommit the " Box made of 
the Oak that sheltered the great Sir William Wallace, after the 
battle of Falkirk," presented to me by his Lordship, in terms too 

• Aa General Washington never had anj children, he gate the larger 
part of his property to his nephews and nieces, and tlie children of Mra. 
WnBhington's son by her first marriage. The principal h«ir waa Buahrod 
Wadhingtun, son of his brother, John Augustine Washington, 
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flattering for me to repeat, with a request " to pass it, on the event 
of my decease, to the man in my eountiy, who should appear to 
merit it best, upon the same conditions that have induced him to 
send it to me." Whether easy or not to select the man, who 
might comport with his Lordship's opinion in this respect, is not 
for me to say ; but, conceiving that no disposition of this valuable 
curiosity can be more eligible than the recommitment of it to hia 
own cabinet, agreeably to the original design of the Goldsmiths' 
Company of Edinburgh, who presented it to him, and, at his re- 
quest, consented that it should he transferred to me, I do give 
and bequeath the same to hia Lordship ; and, in case of his decease, 
to his heir, with my gratefbl thanks for the distinguished honor 
of presenting it to me, and more especially for the favorable sen- 
timents with which he accompanied it. 

Item. — ^To my brother Charles Washington, I give and be- 
queath the gold-headed cane left me by Dr. Franklin in his will. 
I add nothing to it because of the ample provision I have made 
for his issue. To the acquaintances and friends of my juvenile 
years, Lawrence Washinfflon and. Jioberi Waskinffton,o£Choianck, 
I give my other two gold-headed canes, having my arms engraved 
on them ; and to each, as they will be usefiil where they live, I 
leave one of the spyglasses, which constituted part of my equipage 
during the late war. To my compatriot in arms and old and 
intimate friend, Dr. Craik, I give my bureau (or, as the cabinet- 
makers call it, tambour secretary) and the circular chair, an ap- 
pendage of my study. To Dr. David Stewart I give my large 
shaving and dressing table, and my telescope. To the E«yerend, 
now Bryan, Lord Fairfax, I give a Bible, in three large folio 
volumes, with notes, presented to me by the Right Reverend 
Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Sodor and Man. To Gfeneral de La- 
fayette I give a pair of finely-wrought steel pistols, taken from 
thfl enemy m the revolutionary war. To my sisters-in-law, Han^ 
nail Washington and Mildred Washington, to my friends, Eleanor 
Stuart, Sdnnah Washington, of Fairfield, and EUz<ihelh Wash- 
ington, of Hayfield, I give each a mourning- ring, of the value of 
one hundred dollars. These bequests are not made for the in- 
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trinaic value of them, but as mementos of my esteem and regard. 
To Tobias Lear I give the use of the farm, which he now holds in 
virtue of a lease from me to him and his deceased wife, (for and 
during their natural lives,) free from rent during hia life ; at the 
expiration of which, it is to be disposed of as is hereinafter di- 
rected. To Sail)/ B. Haynie, (a distant relation of mine,) I give 
and bequeath three hundred dollars. To Sarah Green, daughter 
of the deceased Thomas Bishop, and to Ann Walker, daughter 
of John Alton, also deceased, I give each one hundred dollars, in 
consideration of the attachment of their fathers to me ; each of 
whom having lived nearly forty years in my lamily. To each of 
my nephews, William Augustine Washington, George Lewis, 
George Steptoe Washington, Bushrod Washington, and Samuel 
Washington, I ^ve one of the swords or couteaux, of which I 
may die possessed ; and they are to choose in the order they are 
named. These swords are accompanied with an injunction not to 
unsheath them for the purpose of shedding blood, except it be for 
self-defence or in defence of their country and its rights ; and in 
the latter case, to keep them unsheathed, and prefer falling with 
them in their hands to the relinquishment thereof. 

And now, having gone through these specific devises, with 
explanations for the more correct understanding of the meaning 
and design of them, I proceed to the distribution of the more im- 
portant part of my estate, in manner following ; 

TiRBT. — To my nephew, Bushrod WasMn^on, and his heirs 
(partly in consideration of an intimation to his deceased father, 
while we were bachelors, and ho had kindly undertaken to super- 
intend my estate during my military services in the former ■« ar 
between Great Britain and Trance, that, if I should fall therem. 
Mount Vernon, then le^ extensive m domain than at pre-sent, 
should become his property) I give and bequeath all that part 
thereof, which ia comprehended within the iollowmg limits, viz. 
Beginning at the ford of Dogue Run, near my Mil!, and extend- 
ing along the road, and bounded thereby, as it now goes, and 
ever has gone, since my recollection ot it, to the ford of Little 
Hunting Creek, at the Gum Spring, until it comes to a knoll op- 
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posite to an old road, which formcriy passed through the lower 
field of Muddy-Hole Farm ; at which, on the north side of the 
said road, are three red or Spanish oaks, marked aa a comer, and 
a stone placed; thence by a line of trees, to be marked rectan- 
gular, to the back line or outer boundary of the tract between 
Tkoiapson. Masoti and myself; thence with that line easterly 
(now double ditching, with a post-and-rail fence thereon) to the 
run of Little Hunting Creek ; thence with that run, which is the 
boundary between the lands of the late Mumphrey Peake and me, 
to the tide water of the swd creek ; thence by tliat water to Po- 
tomac Kiver ; thence with the river to the mouth of Dogue Creek ; 
and thence with the said Dogue Creek to the place of beginning 
at the aforesaid ford ; containing upwards of four thousand acres, 
be the same more or less, together with the mansion-house, and 
all other buildings and improvements thereon. 

Secosd. — In consideration of the consanguinity between them 
and my wife, being as nearly related to her as to myself, as on 
account of the affection I had for, and the obligation I was under 
to, their father when living, who from his youth had attached him- 
self to my person, and followed my fortunes through the vicissi- 
tudes of the late Revolution, afterwards devoting his time to the 
superintendence of my private concerns for many years, whilst 
my public employments rendered it impracticable for me to do 
it myself, thereby affording me essential services, and always per- 
forming them in a* nianner the most filial and respectfiil ; for these 
reasons, I say, I give and bequeath to George Fayeile Washington 
and Lawrence Augustine Washington, and their heirs, my estate east 
of Little Hunting Creek, lying on the River Potomac, induing 
the farm of three hundred and sixty acres, leased to Tobias Lear, 
as noticed before, and containing in the whole, by deed, two thou- 
sand and twenty-seven acres, be it more or less ; which said es- 
tate it is my will and desire should be equitably and advanta- 
geously divided between them, according to quantity, quality, 
and other circumstances, when the youngest shall have arrived at 
the age of twenty-one years, by three judicious and disinterested 
men ; one to be chosen by each of the brothers, and the third by 
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these two. In the mean time, if the termination, of my wife's in- 
terest therein should have ceased, the profits arising therefrom are 
to be applied for their joint uses and benefit. 

Third. — And whereas it has always been my intention, since 
my expcetatioR of having issue has ceased, to consider the grand- 
children of my wife in the same light as I do my own relations, 
and to act a friendly part by them ; more especially by the two 
whom we have raised from their earliest infancy, namely, Eleanor 
Parke OusHs and George Washington Parke Custis ; and where- 
as the former of these hath lately intermarried with Lawrence 
Lewis, a son of m.y deceased sister, Betty Lewis, by which union 
the inducement to provide for them both has been increased; 
wherefore I give and bequeath to the said Lawrence Lewi$, and 
Eleanor Parke Lewis, his wife, and tlieir heirs, the residue of my 
Mount Vernon estate, not already devised to my nephew. Push- 
rod Washington, comprehended within the following description, 
viz. All the land north of tLe road leading from the ford of Dogue 
Run to the Gum Spring aa described in the devise of the other 
part of the tract to Bitshrod Washington, until it comes to the 
atone and three red or Spanish oaks on the knoli ; thence with 
tie rectangular line to the back line (between Mr. Mason and 
roe) ; thence with that lino westerly along the new double ditch 
to Dogue Run, by the tumbling dam of my Mill ; thence with 
the said run to the ford aforementioned. To which I add all the 
land I possess west of the said Dogue Run and Dogue Creek, 
bounded easterly and southerly thereby ; together with the mill, 
distillery, and all other houses and improvements on the prem- 
ises, maJiing together about two thousand acres, be it more or 
less. 

Fourth, — Actuated by the principle already mentioned, I 
give and bequeath to George Washington Parke Cmtis, the grand- 
son of my wife, and my ward, and to his heirs, the tract I hold 
on Four Mile Run, in the vicinity of Alexandria, containing one 
thousand two hundred acres, more or less, and my entire square, 
No. 21, in the city of Washington. 

Fifth. — All the rest and residue of my estate real and pei^ 
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sonal, not disposed of iu manner aforesaid, in whatsoever conaist- 
iiig, wheresoever lying, and whensoever found, (a schedule of 
which, as far as is recollected, with a reasonable estimat* of its 
value, is hereunto annexed,) 1 desire may be sold by my execu- 
tors, at such times, in such manner, and on such credits, (if an 
equal, valid, and satisfactory distribution of the specific property 
cannot be made without,) as in their judgment shall be most con- 
ducive to the interest of the parties concerned ; and the moneys 
arising therefrom to he divided into twenty-three equal parts, 
and applied as follows, viz. To William Augustine Washington, 
Elizabeth Spotswood, Jane Thornton, and the heirs of Ann Ash- 
ton, sons and daughters of my deceased brother, Augustine 
Washington, I give and bequeath four parts ; that ia, one part to 
each of them. To Fielding Leteia, George Lewis, Robert Lewis, 
Howell Lewis, and Betty Carter, sons and daughters of my de- 
ceased sister, Betty Lewis, I give and bequeath five other parts; 
one to each of them. To George Steploe Washington, Lawrence 
Augustine Washington, Harriot Parks, and the heirs of Thorn- 
ton Washington, sons and daughters of my deceased brother, 
Samuel Washington, I give and bequeath other four parts ; one 
to ea«h of them. To Corbin Washington^ and the heirs of Jane 
Washington, son and daughter of my deceased brother, John 
Augustine Washington, I give and bequeath two parts ; one 
to ea^^h of them To Samuel Washington, Frances Ball, and 
Mildred Hammond, son and daughters of my brother Charles 
Waskinqton I gi^e and bequeath three parts; one part to each 
of them. hxiA to George Fayette Washington, Charks Augus- 
tine Washington, and Maria Washington, sons and daughter of 
my deceased nephew, George Augustine Washing ton, \ gwn one 
other part ; that ia, to each a third of that part. To Elizabeth 
Parke Law, Martha Parke Peter, and Eleanor Parke Lewis, I 
give and bequeath three other parts ; that is, a part to each of 
them. And to my nephews, Bushrod Washington and Law- 
rence Lewis, and to my ward, the grandson of my wife, I give 
and bequeath one other part; that is, a third thereof to each of 
them. And, if it should so happen that any of the persons whose 
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names are here enumerated (unknown to me) should now he dead, 
or should die before me, that in either of these cases, the heirs of 
such deceased person shall, notwithstanding, derive all the hen- 
efita of the bequest in the same manner as if he or she was actual- 
ly living at the time. And, by way of advice, I recommend it to 
my executors not to be precipitate in disposing of the landed 
property, (herein directed to be sold,) if from temporary causes 
the sale thereof should be dull ; experience having fully evinced, 
that the price of land, especially above the falls of the river and 
on the western waters, has been progressively rising, and cannot 
be long checked in its increasing value. And I particularly re- 
commend it to such of the legatees (underthiaclauseof my will), 
as can make it convenient, to take each a share of my stock in 
the Potomac Company in preference to the amount of what it 
might sell for ; being thoroughly convinced myself that no uses 
to which the money can be applied, will be so productive as the 
tolls arising from this navigation when in full operation, (and 
thus, from the nature of things, it must be, ere long,) and more 
especially if that of the Shenandoah is added thereto. 

The family vault at Mount Vernon requiring repairs, and 
being improperly situated besides, I desire that a new one of 
brick, and upon a larger scale, may he built at the foot of what 
is commonly called the Vineyard Enclosure, on the ground which 
is marked out ; in which my remains, with those of my deceased 
relations (now in the old vault), and such others of my family as 
may choose to be entombed there, may be deposited. And it is 
my express desire, that my corpse may be interred in a private 
manner, without parade or funeral oration. 

Lastly, I constitute and appoint my dearly beloved wife, 
Martha Waahrngton, my nephews, William Auffusline Washing- 
ton, Buskrod Waahinglon, George Sleptoe Washington, Samuel 
Washington, and Lawrence Lewis, and my ward, George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis (when he shall have arrived at the age of 
twentyjjne years), executrix and executors of this my will and 
testament ; in the construction of which it will be readily per- 
ceived, that no profes^onal character has been consulted, or has 
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had any ^eiicy in the draft ; and that, although it has occupied 
many of my leisure hours to digest, and to Ougw it into ite pres- 
ent form, it may, notwithstanding, appear crude and incorrect; 
hut, having endeavored to be plain and explicit in all the de- 
vises, even at the expense of prolixity, perhaps of tautology, I 
hope and trust that no disputes will arise concerning them. But 
if, contrary to expectation, the case should be otherwise, from the 
want of legal expressions, or the usual technical terms, or because 
too much or too little has been said on any of the devises to be 
consonant with law, my will and direction expressly is, that all 
disputes (if unhappily any should arise) shall be decided by three 
impartial and intelligent raen, known for their probity and good 
understanding, two to be chosen by the disputants, each having 
the choice of one, and the third by those two ; which three men, 
thus chosen, shall, unfettered by law or legal constructions, de- 
clare their sense of the testator's intention ; and such decision is, 
to all intents and purposes, to be as binding on the parties as if 
it had been given in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Jhtoilntt) of all and of eaeh of the things herein eojiiained, I have tet my 
/uind atui seal, l/iii itinth day of Jviy, in IJie year one thotiaand aeven 
hundred and ninety,* and of the iTtdependence of the United States the 
twenty-fowlh. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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Littlel^ Hat hor.espediUon against, iii. 4; 
T.in.lA hIpiuloiAA, 1. ]; 

ipedition encamped, i. V 



Little Barah, (sse of. 



LiTiMOBTOH, Brockholst, In corre- 
spondence with Schuyler, lii. 
to Schnyler on the prospect of a 

LiviBOSTOB, Major, and Midor Brown 
lake Fort Ohamblee. II. 

drive Colonel Maclean hank. li, 

LiYiBosioB, Colonel, joins Schuyler, ill. 

LiYiBBSiOK, Henrr Brockholst^ on 
the state of a&irs at Tlconde- 

l"™""™; pVr iJan Batgh,aa-' 

dress to Washiuglon, i. 

LiviBGBTOB Judge Robert R, li. 

""^t'pol™ ™™' "iv. 

at the inausaration of Washington, iv. 
LiyiNQBTOfl, Waller, in the treasury 
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Liigstawn.UuancilnflRdtsnsiit,!, iO 
Lomion Chrontoifl, roniatts on Gei 

Long, CuL. fluimuiuidB the batl£uix 

anivta at Fort Anne, 

retratU to Fort Edwsi^ 
Long Island, Battla ot 

tmndlDE nf tha firitlah, 

Biitlsh owupy FlUbQsb, 

KlDtUiced by HeaslanB. 

De HeisMt reuhiuj FlstboBb, 

pIsD uf ths British, 

occupT tlH Bedford dobb, II. Si i 

G«n.C)n>Dtengae€aL»TdgtlrUi]E, IL 311 
Sir Il«nrv Clistoa tnias the Aido 

IcsD left, 
SnlUvon'H divlsjQd dofcatcd, 
Lord BtlrllDg SDmmndad, 
fbrbfurance of tho British, 
killed and wounded, 

described by a witness, 

Long^lsnd tmditloD, 
alarm of the Brlllsh, 
In iiussesslon of the Britiah. 



Lo. 



Wpsbington, (appendLx,) 
uplied censure of Washli^ton, 



investsi 
osptured, 






lands sipedl- 
ipulBed,buteffKct9 a laJLdlug, iii 



LoivaDtJoa Vatlsy, 



Is po^Uon, 



to Wssbington on the position of 

LlKAB. G^nfiMl, i' 9 

Ltkcq, Tbamsa, o: 



□and at Ohatterton's Hi 

ads at Feekskill, 

Dds at Fofkeklll, 

nda in the Highlands, ii 



lentb of, 



lint, 
n the batt 



I of 



" Ki^g^'koontain, ° 'iv. 191 

■.r.^ '-thaCteekB,!. "" 

McQowM'BPss3,'reTiniui3heabJtbo 
BriUsh, 



MoHeb 



with A. 



, Major J 
Arnold, 
T of war, 






MoLeoit, Captain, al 



MACKanan, CapUin Gobett. to Wash- 
ington, i. 
ai.EaH. Colonel, uid his Highland 
emigmnta, ' it 



iiSDH, James, memher of Con- 
Temonisls of thegoTernniE 



the goTernnient, v. 60 

nis intention lo retire, " v. 118 

^'^Kngl^n, " '"'' "^ "v, IM 
delate on Jefferson's report, t, 19S 

MioAW. Colonel, li. 231 

c&nnonadM lie British frigatoa. 11. 383 
lu favor ofholdJDg Fort Wssbirgton, li. 4IS 
rofiiaes to Burrander, 11. 419 

MiJOalnlKK^ M^or, ' al Eutaw 

^lls ba^, Iv. 3'>T 

MAnuEo?, CoL, Bt Eutnv Sprlngg, Iv. 3ii4 
Manchester, British maraa£ iv. £91 

Mahohrstee, Dnke of, eompatea the 

conduct of Clinton and Dnnmorcil. 16S 

Manlv. Captain, caplnrea munitions 

MiKBOis, faarbS, Hi' S19 

MiniOB, Frani^ his ohaiBcter, iv. 198 

bje names, iv. IflT 

pursued by Tarleton, iv, 197 

Sipture of Fort Watson, iv. 821 
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at Kutsw Bprlogs, Iv. 

MAREaE, Capi,, oscotIa 'WuhlnirtoD, 1. 
MABSH.lsev. John, letter relate to 

plot in New York, (nols,) ii. 

MaESHSLL, Juiige, on tee'e retreat, Ul. 

MsrUis'a Vinefsrd rai^ged b; tha 

Mar™. Colonel, ii 

Mvvluid, General Agsemblv, imsII- 

dence In Waahington, t. 

Msrrlsad tmops described, 11, 

aharpahootln^, i[. 

described by Graydon, SI. 

MASOH.Mr„i{ivulgeeIeniiBnrtreBty, V. 
Muon, George, ftlend of Washing- 

dcaftti plan of assoctatloD for the' 
non-impnrtatloD and use ot Brit- 

MsBBBchnBctt! General Conrt of, ad- 

petiaon the S^e for relief, i. 

ui^ the olher mIdhIbI Leglalatnr? b 

to join tor redress, i. 

ntase U< reeclad thu retolnUon, L 
protest Bgtinst mihtary occupatton, I. 

traofifBrred to Cambridge, i. 



MEADit, Colonel,^! 



iblngtnn's aFde- 

tklenburg, spirit of Itie inhabit- 
ants, iv. 

iGi, Colonel, enterprise ^minat 
Sac-Habor, iii. 

7nic£ while attempting to suppreas 

!OEB, Captain George, Waehing- 



3B 'Washington on a tonr 



IsolpUnes militia, 

boat marching t» Williiim 

lade brigadier general, 






ntofNewTork,ii.849 



nd ft General 
L 

1 of aayra, L 

'astington, l! 
1 meet Taeh- 



WashliEton'a Bpology, ii. 

liberality, II. 

Ehode Isfand'and Connectlcnt fit ' ' 
out annea veaaelB, it, 

St for fittii^ ont armed 



vessels. 



™, Gent 



Ses Po'tts? 



Uath 



si. In the attack on 

JnettLe Chesapeake, iii 
.nth, 111 

lighborhood, Hi 



li.SSI 



MATilL „ , - 

fer with "Woehington, iv. 36 

UatsDu'B Ford. La&yette posted on, ilL il)7 
Matthshe, J>6yi6, mayor of "' — 
Totkauprebended, 
-itaini-d for trial 



encamped near EIngsbridge, 
characterized by Graydon, 
discipline of hia troops, 



»t Fbiladelphla,^' 

opposition ta Washington, 
member of the Soird of War, 
-Btea on Conway's letter, 
ts Washington, 



Mawi 






ES,.. 



Frlncel 



ii. WS 
11.340 I 

II bus I Mlnfi 



tforriBtown, i 
B, ii 
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rts bsttety at Point Levi. I. 
', CoL, klUed in an aUack 



enrptfeeii bj Tsrlntoi 



lonin 
k1il« 


ith 


Sail House, batde OH i 
woQodecl, i 






on«I, in command of Fort 


""wiilia 


n Huncy. 


lONBO 




James,' in tlie adyanM 


tat*'" 












rem. 


nsl 


atesa^nstHamUtom 



relatnsin Iriampll tu MomrcaL 
Bgun takes tbe field, 
attacks Fort WiUiam Heorr, 
captures and deatroys it, 

praparea bis defonee, 
ropQlsea A1>erorom1)ie, 
In command of Qaobec, 
abandniis lil< Intrensbmcnts, 



and. 



recaivMliU'--' 
to General 1 

his death, ' ' 
MnNTGOriEBT, BioiiaTd, 
IS belbro Loufabnr^ 

knderwa, ... _. 

u.riu.ndsenloea. a. « 

emt^ratK to Ne« York andm»Tle4,ii. 
appolnlad brigadier general, ii. 

embatksUon tor the Isle am KotI, ii. 

presses tlie siege of St. Jobna, ii. 

taked St. rTonna, ^1 

proeeedt to Montre^ ' 

'D insabordlnaClon of 



arrives before Qaabec, 
plunorsttiick, 
Btrengtli of forea. 






I, IiIiijoT,atli>ckonFort 



sccflmpanlea Adjutsnl Muss, L 

Montreal, uapitnlates ti> Amherst, t 

- :Dby Montgomerj-, ii. 
BtisoR, Caplain, enters the de- 

bearer of Sse to Wsahiiigton, 11. 

MoBCAN, Daniel, arrirea at camp, ii. 

' "he attack on Qoebec, 11. 



effect of hiB eorpB oit the epomf, 
detached to aonth Carolina, 



the Catawba, 
ihofCorawallia, 
for tho Yadktii, 
ondonce with Vfeal 



on the French crisis, 

to 'Wa^ington on the French revo 



to Washington on sfeirs In France, 

representation of s^irs in France, 
conoemlne latayelte and the 

Raign of Terror v. 148 

relative to Lonia XVI., v, 150 
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MoRRia, 



ii™d Rop 



UoTBE, Admirel da Buis de Is, r 

UODLDiE, OaplRlD, at Priccetun, 
UovviBis, Golonel Wm., commuid 
■t SoUlinn't Island, 
(rlorious defenf 






of Congress, 
i, BtTRtcgeticul ti 



Mount Hone, torOCei by Bnrgoyne, tiL lOJ 
Monnt Independence, evscDRted. lii. IID 
Monnt Vernon, named in honor of 

Admlrnl Vemon, 1. 2K 

oulet disturbed, L 167 

aaaames a mllltarj- tone, L 423 

saved fiom nTRge, Iv. !92 

tevWted by Waablngton, It. 348 

UoWAI, Ueal^ deetroyB Falmonlli, li. ?6 
UoTLUi, Colonel, and Wilkinson, IIL 3T1 

HCLSBlYK^H^Or, 



Now London, ejpediljon agaioBt, iv! 83S 
taken by Arnold, W, S3» 



leral Phillips, 
r, to embark, 



MOBSil, Brigsdler, -with Wolfe, 
detaoheil to operate against shl 

plDg alKree Quebec. 
1>naka the FronoLi centre, 
Dttacki He Levi, 
is repulsed, 
retreals into Quebec, 
desperate condition- 
ordered to advance gainst Men' 

ascends the river, 
UuRBiv, Wmiaui Vans, minister 

rrancc, 
MuRBAT. UiR., anecdote, 
Musi, M»]or, toachts Wasbingto 

tho art of war, 

eliuved with cowardice, 
obWns tpsnt of land, (note), 

tsk^ post in C}iew> House, 



NiBH, GeDn ftinaa at Qermantown, ill. ' 
NaUonal Bank, v. 

Katlonal Gazette, edited by Philip 

SsTlgatlon taws, 1, 

Hbuos, Gen. Thos., opposes Arnold, It. ' 
galled en for troops, Iv. 

patrioCUm, Iy- 

anotherproot Iv. 

Nelgdh, Mr., Secretary, anecdote, It. 

Nantmlground, iv. 

Hbvil, General, honse of, sBsalled, v. 

Kevark snrprlsed by the British. Iv. 

Now Bodlbrd ravqged by tho British, 111. 

Kew Enoland res&ls the project of 



Invaded by Knyphan 



letters descriptive of, 
bstl«ri<« at, (note,) 

ai?i™l''or™Ss^^ops 
further arrivals, 
popular .1or at the flei 
iDdependence, 



panic and distress, it. 813 

terror of the inhstitanls, 11. 830 

question of to destruction, li. 88T 

British ships come opposite, 11. 839 

fluestion of abandonment, 11. 848 
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MB I PiRTS, Cnlonel, <t 



Nluini, espedltlon agdnsC, 
nUlflig p1ac» fi>t iDdiiDS. Tories, 

Nionoii, Colonal, »t Bennington, 111! 178 PiEKEs, Colona 
NiououoH, JohD. Indlsn lotrrpreCer, 1, S6a sod'b rojioit, 

NiouoisoN. Cummudore, reception 1 Paekbe. D&niel 

otWiBhinglnnatNewYori, Iv. M» Mew York, 



KiooL^ Ci 



tl Le wig, eitnoidina 



N0AILLE8, Viscount do, cinitnlEtloa 

ofYorfclnwo, Iv, 881 

"on^Srtllsliliomi^^e, "'"' ' *" 1, 8B7 

Hooka Hill, sttempl to IbrtllJ, i. m 

HoBIA Lord premier, 1. 353 

repeals dnbiee enept on tea, ). 8,11 

OD the right of Uxstlon, I. 3IW 

bill fcToriM toe eiport of tea, L 3JS 

BDnandei^Oornwillls, Iv. 3SS 

Kwth Oarollna to be iniiuled. It. 8t 

the people and conotry, iv. 36 

North Chnreh ased For ftiel. II, S3 
Notwalk deiaalsted by the British, ilL 500 



OeDSH, Capt AoroD, eonoemtng tho 
ejLchaOEe of Arnold for A.a&&, It. 1' 

OdDBH, Colonel Matthlus, prnjeel to 
capture Prince William Henry, ly. 81 

CTBau, Generil, at the TadklDj iv. a 



deH>atclj CbrUtophur ti^at t^ 



establish a trs^nff eompuiv at 
■Wir» Greet, "^ ' 

Ohio Tribes incensed at the French, 
Ohio, ospcdillon to the, 

OldeoBtbCbntob, desecraUonof, 

Oldhml ColoneL itlth 3t Clair, v. lOS 

killed, 
Olhit, Mrs., and Washington, 1 

Onondagiu, eettlement destroyed by 

OtiBluiiy, battle at 1 

_ killed and wi — ^-' 

labington, 

""ti^td, " '" """ "" 
OewALB, aeoretary to Amirfd in 
attack on tiaebec, 

leads forlorn hope, 

marches to Danlmry", 

at M«:ninouth Oonrt Honae, 
Ons, James, against writs of » 



tiTltasW^' 



Swisi;; 


Is" 


ey of 


th 


^'ft...» 


rlnWd 






PiiIrei, Cobinel 








tutea an oil^nal pray 


r,' 




PALWiE, Kdmond, 








P»H treaty ot PC* 


so sign 


dat. 





KtE, Commodore Hyde, eipedi- 



bnVnBtteAcM 
importuned by British i 



other 



in Port Bill. 



ry of Boston, I 



Paekskill, 
Patterbos, Colonel, interview with 

[RG, Jobq, mi AndrS, iv! 121 

Hook, altuallnn nC III. 5111 

Id by Ma^or 



PEiLE. Cb, 
Peeksklll, 



British, 

Itb Washington. 
I WiUnn portmli 
I, Cappendii.) 

Edward, L'ord Eimontli 

'ENDLETON, Edmnnd, delegate to 

sets out tor Philadelphia, 
aaalDBt WashidBton as conunani 
In.cbleT, 
PeuoEj'li'anIa troops described, 

(oribedby 6riydnn, 









arda Philadelphia, 



BdUsh cmissaiies in camp, 
aeoept prnpoaltions offered, 

Council of, ofTer to Washington, 
, Bay 0^ BrlUsh flirt at. 



oipedlHon 
Co'lo 



ord, advsnoes b 
icl Smith, 



relnforc 



to Lead the attack against DoroheS' 
IwcB hadands in Clinton's divl- 
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Pcterabnrg, ravBgefl bj the Bridah, It. 

PmtonHiT, Chevalier de, 1. 

PfaUadelphlB iatiOf the battle at 

Bnudjwiiie, III, 

atrengCh of tha Biitieb, 111. 

anesaon of atUok on, 111. 

British deTences, Hi. 

Britlih umiy described, liL 

nnmber of British in, lit 

preparations to eyncoate, iii. 

evaenated by the iHitiah, iii. 

forudes Sugar Hill. III. 
demnrs to the eipedltioQ against 

Benntnetoi. ill. 

In (lie attack on Oates, Hi. 

eoren Bnrgojne'e retreat, ill. 

Tislta Baroness de Hledesel, ill. 

Mils fKiid New York, iv. 



Phlppa' Farm, batterj erected i 



t, portr^t of Wuhingtun, (ap- 



up tiie 



ateair nith Pyle's lojaliels, iy 

Joins Greene, iv. 

•t Entaur Springs, iv 

PiOEBBiKa, Colonel limothf, nith 



jeoreiary of war, 

lo Washington urging bi 

■eoretary A state. 



inflton 



e ofn 



PiQOT, Oen., ascends Breed's Hill, 

PiaOTT, General Sir Euhert^ com- 
ra.n^» at Hhode Island, 



Fllgrtnu. 



witbdi 



British fleet, iv. 

idraws with part of the gurl- 
>n n^jin Fort Moultrie, iv. 

earoing Britiah 



e French Qovern- 






appojnted brigadier general, 1. 4A5 
in fevor of ocoupying Charleston 

heights, 1, 4<ti 

siiBrpshootlng, i. 4Sl 

attempts to rally the troops, i. 48! 

Pontltc^ War, - 1. salt 

PONTiio and Colonel Croghan, i. 3(H 
PoDB, General, to attsck Bnr- 



norlallr wonnded, 
rt liy^ Island,' land 



Powder, scarcity of, 

PowEL, bngadier general, in 1 

vasion from Cuuda, 
Prayers in Washington's camp 
Pbescoit. Colonel William, 

to fortify Bnnker'8 Hill, 

leave Cambridge, 



services at Bunker's Hill, 
at Tbrog's Neck, 
Pawcwr, Gener^, and EtI 
conflnei) In IBil, 
comraanda Britisb forces 
Island, 



IVOST, General, ordered to attack 

ike< Snnijury, i 

rrives at uvarinah and takes 
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Utitf^_ 



PruvJDce Island, fortified by General 



infantrrmassaerwlbrFeranson, iif, 1' 
i^AZ, Hueh de, £lshop of Durham, 

prftt>ar^ to Join the cmsade, bat 1b 



Captain, deapatdied I 

Iflgt 

siael, ilelaclisd to lecei 



blfitory, L 412 

rs of tbe battle otLsiington, L *8T 
ommind of a regiment, LiW 

ommsnci of Oorne™ lent troopa, i. «1 
kvor of ocnpylng Ohatlestown 
heights, 1. *& 

■— ■■• ' ' ilaieri, L 464 



opfnlon uf Amerlr 

loins Freseott, 

idTlseg (Ortimng Breed's 11111, 






3V 



1.467 



anecdote 



to Gates on the British tOna, 
In coiriraaDd of Long Island, 
orofises to Long I^Md, 



___ igNewTork, il 

to be (tatloiied In Stv York, 11. 

retreat from Now York, li 

deeorlbed h; OoJonel Humphreja, 11 
tradiUatiHl ueodote, II 



tn conceal his weakness, Hi 

Lty Clinton on Edmund ' 

eksklU, 111 

. on the deigns of the 



near West Pirint, IIL 411 

at West Point ill. 418 

commands at Danbnrr, ill. 461 

St Smith's aoFe, IH. 498 

seconds the resoIuHons of Knox. If. 41< 
FnTNAM, Colonel Snfua, directs the 

-orks about Klngabrldge, 11. US 

Colonel, defeated by Lee and 



Quaker Hill occnpled by the BritUb, 111. 4fll 
'^.nehec, its situation, L SM 

capitnlate^ 1. 3<H 

alarm caused by Arnold. 11. 129 



allaek on I'ort Wasblnglon, 

drlTea In Colonel llavllngs, 

in eommana of TrOHton, 

described, 

reconnoitres the banks of th. 

wameijortlieatlack, 

relaxes his Tigl lance, 
bewildered by the attaok. 



opposed to a national Wfc, v. ( 

to Washington, urgln*; a continuance 

eonceming French prizes. t! K 
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» with WaeliogtoD, v 



to Bnshrod WsslilD^n, hia 

Babdolph, Pojton. liesda a ra 

eleotfld roodefalor, 
del«ntfl to Oenerul Gongr^a 
preaident of second Coniresf 
return to Vli^nla Aasembis 

Kamdolth, of Tnckahoo, ai 
borseSbakaspeare, 

Rank of otBiars, 

Rapelte, Mrs, betrays tho 

Rawdok, Lord, 
embarks from Nor Totk, 

on Oio Amerfcan veomaDry, 
iXtlr M Hobklrk's Hill, 



depute for Europe, ii. 8 

Rawuhw, Colonel, at Fort Waahing- 



tti'u unoK, uBHory ereoifin 

Red Jacket At Oriat^ijr, 

"""■' '^"^""Oljoeopli, ordered U 




on (ke British, 

to kis wife, 
- ■■- awkward positioi 

^-^.^.Jingde^t 

reports a ^Jrmit 



to Lee, dtsparajjflnstD'Waabington,li. 431! 
deepatched to Barllngton, II. 434 

rebuke from WaahingCuo, Ii. 41S 

on Wasbingtou's retam to Prlnae- 



E^n'^Tcrra^wmn^MmoDtof, y! U7 
Refarti, Ciplain, I, S6, SS 

EepubltcanB, party formed, ». 89 



metL. Llentenai 



Mae&aehuaettfl and Conneotlcixt fit 
oi" armed vessels, IL 



X"T'' 



In the iDvaalou fn>m GanDda, 
Btlaclis St. Clair's rear-guard, 
demurs to the expe^tion AgAi 



lesernieB burial of Genenl Fruer, iii. !S1 
apoeed to tie horrora of war. Hi. 287 
cardly of water, IIL S«S 

reoeptlon hy Schnylor, iii. 374 

KiSe dress, e^n o< I. SIS 

iliKBU, Lieutenant, ii. Ml 



iuBton, 



E™™o; 


lington, intjr 
SAD, Count de 


:e' Washing- 




"'ry-s«solu. 
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visits tt^t'poir 



to Hdvance Igaiast the Brit' 



LU Commodor 
;[on sgsinst Pen 

3nel, ^eslta 



Sntnniti besieged by D'Ealalng snd 
UncDln, til. 

besiegers repulsed, Hi. 

BtHuuiiL. ColoDsl Aleiimder, mis- 



J^m^nBtraeSllTe English, 
accouDU for Brsddock's defesl^ 
opinion of British Kildlere. 
CHUYtiB, Philip, Bppointed mi 



Bjinpstlijr with Washinetc 
recollcctliinB with Lee, 

otfleted to fieonfleroga. 



comulBlnta to WsshliigUm, ii. 

to Wnsbiii^ton, 11 

to Wesblngton on invaaloD of Caa- 



endlnc the 
■A II. 

expediUon 



return lo the Isle nui ITaii, 
srrtvtl of reinfonsments, 
nrepjirea to Invest &L John's, 



tiwpa^ i 

IndlEnatloii, i 

high-mlnded lebute, i 

Inlentlop to reUre, i 

tt WB^in^n. i 
annoyance from sectional prejn- 

ta Washington on the disaaten in 



and wit" 'Gate^ ii! 
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depart 






furnisliS wa^ns, 1 








UAEPLEM, portrait of WsShingtOD, 


asksftco 17 






(appendiK,) 1. 


leDdsre lua gn&U 

rerignst mm te 

to Cong ffi tsreso 

mi»on& ta =wl gr ■«, 

repnmati Coiici bs, 




e. 


UAW, Captain, society of the Cin- 

cinnail, iv. 
HAW. M^Jor, to his bthcr, iii. 




89 


i-saa""™" '5: 


to FMliidel «, ^ 






QBLBUKBE, M^or, SDd delacfuDent 


services P ed laT' 






e^torS, 11. 
HSLKi, Colonel, In tlie battle of 


on the p tesig In 








report eomni tt in niiy 






memorl lo g as. 






ravaged by Indiana, 1. 








HBHOia lostigates aulrages on tbe 


rfi .,% 




04 


colonists. i. 






at KIHannlng, L 








irepAED, Colonel, wonnded, 11. 


eX*^ e» ^ 








at Ticon g^ 






hoard' of war and otdnanee. II. 


b»stens F^G rg 








>B "■ " ^ 






iniNiiia, chief of the oaawarea, t 






]ett», 






blookadca Fort Pitt, L 
inipPBH, Edward, Iv. 


hopefSil' rs 

to Genernl Herkimer, 


ilL 


101 


iiiiFPEN. Miss Margaret, fr. 
BniBLEV. Governor of riaasacbnsetla, i. 








S...aLi:v, William, to Gov. Mortis, 1. 






loe 


Shielky, General eipeilltfon agaioet 


ihrD-^B np works on Mosea Creek 


Ui 


121 


NUigara, L 


to Washington on the enemj' 






referredtoonapointofranfc, i. 


Blandera ag^net, 
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